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PEliKUARY, 1854. 


Aj{T. I. — 1. Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare^ s 
Tlaps^ from Early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the 
Fofio 1032, in tlie possession of J. PArNE Collier, Esq,, 
F,S,A, 8vo, London, 1852. Pp- 538. 

2. 'The Flays of SI lakespeAtre : The Text rc(jiilated*hy the Otd 
Co pies j and hy the recently discovered Eolio oy* 1632, contain- 
iiuf Early Manuscript Emendations, Edited by J, Paynk 
C biA.inn, Es(|., F.S.A. 8vo. London, 1853. Pp. 900. 

It must be admitted tliat tho science of Verbal Criticism has not 
liad tlie fortune to acquire much of the veneration of the general 
mind, or of those ^^’ho know nothing about it. It might at first 
appear as if the Omtie ignoium 2 no maynifeo did not hold in 
tliis case. But the fact is, tiiat there is not suspected to be any 
thing about tlie branch of learning in question wliich is either 
magnificent or unknown. Professing to concern itself only 
about words, it is supposed to relate to nothing that can be very 
new, or of much importance, to anybody. 

Yet, if we deny the importance of words, we must deny a 
good deal. It is of words alone that all writing, all literature 
consists. It all takes tho shape of words. Whatever else may 
be the originating force or the elementary material, a contexture 
of words is the finished fabric. That is the only form in which 
thought or feeling can manifest itself to us in literature. The 
criticism of words, therefore, is really the whole doctrine of lite- 
rature considered as an artistic product. For it is the expres- 
sion alone in which Art of every kind distinctively resides. What 
lies behind the expression may be something of much greater 
VOL. XX. NO. XL. u 
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moment, but it is no yirt of the artistic character of the jirodac- 
tion. The moral spirit either of a literary composition, an Oileof 
I lorace or Anacreon, for instance, or of a picture or a statiic, makes 
no part of its artistic character. Art, in fact, to s])eak plainly, 
is nothing more than a cunning; and, like any other cunning 
or skill, it may be exerted, in any of its forms or degrees, fur 
a ba^l end as well as for a good one, or in obedience to vicious 
as well as to virtuous irnpuiscs. The thought or feeling itself is 
(|uite a distinct thing from its artistic expression. The same con- 
c*optif)ii or belief wliieh in one man expresses itself artistically, 
may in anoiher express itself only in conduct or action, or may 
not express itself at all. Exju’cssion of any kind is not an abso- 
lute necessity of thouglit. Of course, tbo jnore vivid or impas- 
sioned any thouglit is, the more strongly will it tend to exjiress 
itself in some way or oilier. But neither clear oor even me- 
thodical thinking is the same thing with or any ]iart of the 
artistic. Tl\e most methodical thinking is only logic, not art. 

On the other hand, the eoniiexion which expression has with 
tlionght is niiudi more intimate than many peo])le suppose. 
Tliey have been taught to regard it as merely something in 
which thouglit is attired. But expression is much more than 
the dress ol‘ thought. It would be nearer the mark to (‘all it the 
Ulossoni of thought, or to say that it was to thought and emotion 
what the llaiiie i.s to its sustaining heat. It is not a foreign an- 
nexation to thought, hut its outgrowth or jiroduct, its eontinuation, 
a ])art of itself. It s|)riugs from the thought, as imudi as the 
portion of the plant that isvisililo above tin* ground springs from 
what of it is hidden below. The tw^o are really, so to speak, one 
substance, or the one is only the other in a ditierent form. This 
sets expression V( :’V high. It is the retloction of thought, if vou 
will, or its ])ictuiv, or its imjiression, or it is thouglit crystaIllz(Hl, 
or reducicd from the Hiiid or gaseous to tlu‘ solid state ; in any 
way of looking at it, or figuring it, it is still esscmtially thought. 
It follows, that, generally speaking, or in every case in which 
the expression is of any moment at all, there can be only one 
adef]uatci exjiression for the same thought. Change the expres- 
sion, and }uiJ change that which is expres.sed. You change, if 
not adually the thing said, at least, in a greater or less degree, 
the effect with which it is said. And the more coni|)lex, or sub- 
tle, or delicate the thought, tlie more liable it is to be affected 
by any alteration of the words in which it is conveyed. In no 
writing that i.s really artistic can even a syllable be altered ex- 
cept for either the better or the worse. 

It is common to meet, both in talk and in print, with the no- 
tion that it is only the writer of inferior genius, or no true genius 
at all, whoso compositions are very much dependent for their effect 
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npon tlie \\orcls wliich he employs. Tlie original thinker, it is 
jirgued, or tlio great inventive poet, need scarcely mind in wliat 
words he expresses liirnself. llis pow'cr, which resides in liis 
matter, will make its(dt‘be felt through any disadvantages of 
niaiiner. Or, although liis expression should to a considerable 
extent be lost or corrupted, it woulil be of little consequence. 
So long as enough remains from wliiui to gather his meaning, 
we have .all that we need to caiv for. And the exJiutple which 
IS most frequently appealed to by our English preachers of this 
doctrine is that of Shakespe.'ire. Any of iiis plays, wo are told, 
will, alter ail, inteix*st ancl charm an unsophisticated reader as 
inucli in the worst text or edition as in the best. 3'he otlier 
qualities or ingredients of llic w^ork make us, or ought to inako 
us, (|uite forget tlu* words. VVe liave the story, we have the 
characters, the situations, the meeting and contending passions, 
all that constitutes tlie action of the drama; wo have all that 
really makes the imitation of life and nature in tlie ever animated 
and pictured jiage ; even the rich and Jelicitoiis im.agery, and 
the (icej) }»liil(js(ipliy, eaimut be more than very slightly obscured, 
and tliat in most cases only for a moment, by any injury wliich 
tlie expression may liave sustained. Nothing, in short, is dc- 
.stroyod : some tbings arc only made perliaj)s a litthi more dilH- 
cult ol' appivliension, or a little lesvS striking at first^siglit, tliart 
they would otherwise liave been. The royal form is iinniistakc- 
able, for all the lH‘ggnr’s rags that flutter about it. 

Now’ we will not deny that s(»metliing of all this does or may 
occasionally hajjpen. Whatever be tlu» field or the object of 
contemplation, only let the mind be strongly excited, and there 
is hardlv any defen’mity in what it admires that it will not over- 
look, (U'any dcficiencv which it will not in some sort supply out 
of its own resources. .nHt the creative j>ower thus called into 
.activity is always dependent, at least lor the character or qua- 
lity oi'wliat it produces, njion the native caj)acity and acquired 
intelligence of the mind, 'Dio commonest lunatic m.iy jieople 
his chaml>ei’ with grinning demons ; tlie grotesque and the hide- 
ous are the weeds of the mind, and s])ring up readily in any 
soil ; hut we miu>t not take quite an pied de la lettre what we are 
told about the lover seeing in the Egyptian brow of any rustic 
Audrey or Jaquenetta that may have inflamed his fancy the 
beauty of the incomparable Helen. He may see as miicli of it as 
the aimnint of the sense of tiie beautiful w ith wdiich he is en- 
dow’ed will allow liiin to imagine. And even the lover most 
gifted in tliis way w^ould probably find his brightest imaginations 
outshone and dimmed by the sight of the real Helen. 

People who believe that the perfection of tlie expression is 
little or nothing in writing, are usually, in truth, indebted for 
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their sirnjjle creed to their want of the requisite amount of quali- 
fication and perception to enable them to jiul^e of such matters. 
They are much in the condition of those lovers of music witli 
whom the nei^lect of the sharps and flats counts for nothing, and 
who sometimes think their taste for melody all the truer and 
purer on that account. It is no doubt an advantage which such 
a reader has over others in the perusal of a corrupted text of any 
great writer, that lie is insensible or less sensible of its defects. 
What distresses a finer organization, or a more learned and cul- 
tivated taste, gives him no annoyance. Flats or sharps, true 
conconls or false, in tune or out of tune, it is all, within certain 
liberal limits, the same to him, and very satisfactory music. It 
is as good as he lias any notion of or feeling for. Jlut any 
higher excellence is a thing for wliich lie has no sense, and all 
art ])roperly so called is thrown away upon iiini. Ilis coarse 
and undiscriminating voracity is a hunger only, not a taste. 

liCast of all is a reader so easily pleased, and of so uiulistinguisli- 
ing an appetite, the person to enjoy and apprectiatc the art of 
Shake.sjieare. Jt is evident that with Shakespeare words were as 
much tilings of life as thoughts themselves. At one time, indeed, 
his sensitiveness in regard to language seems to have verged 
upon something almost morbid or yireternatiiral. Jn the earliest 
of his ]»urejy original writing and invemtion may diseern the 
traces of his having a distinct perception of every syllable, both 
in its sense and in its sound, in its meaning and in its music, 
somewhat siicli as one lias of the tlirobbing of tlio pulse in cer- 
tain abnormal states. It is as if tliey eacli flaslierl visibly before 
his eyes, or hit him a slight blow, as they rose to his thoughts. 
Ill the plays belonging to this period, the love of word-catching, 
that horror of his modern critics, which nc\er altogether left him, 
may be said to be indulged in as an end rather than as a means, 
and as if he could not lielp it, or at least without any effort to re- 
strain or control it. IVi haps w^e may say tliat we have him abjur- 
ing or bidding farewell to tliat form of the style in Love'^s Labour^s 
.Lost, where in the closing scene, Rosalind imposes upon Birori 
the penalty of trying the effect of his incessant mocks and com- 
parisons and flouts for a twelvemonth u])on wretches speechless 
from disease or groaning with pain, as the true way to check 
a jibing spirit,” and to weed that wormwood from his too fruitfui 
brain. 13ut it is only the original form or rather spirit of so fa- 
vourite a mode of w'riting and thinking that he then abandons or 
makes his escape from ; in Pichard the Second and in Romeo 
and Jidiefj both serious, even deeply tragic, dramas, the sporting 
with words and syllables goes on as fast as ever, with this differ- 
ence only, that now it is no longer a mere display of ingenuity for 
its own sake, or out of very w'antonness or prodigality of power, 
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but, even when it is most fantastic, almost always what we rccocf- 
nisc to Jje in the circumstances the truest and most forcible ex- 
pression of eaniestness or passion. Nor, although there is much 
less of it in his later works, and he is there completely lord of Ins 
art, did he deem it necessary ever al -^olutely to debar himself 
from dallying upon occasion with what the critics contemptu- 
ously call a verbal conceit or quibble: — we all remeinber the 
lofty tTohnsoiiian taunt of the fatal Cleopatra,'’ and tlie com- 
parison of the unhappy poet to his ow n Antony, or ratlier Dry- 
den's, in that regard. V"es; we must admit that Shakespeare 
continued to the hist to be keenly alive to every thing that there 
is in words, — althougli we may not he quite of opinion that in 
the indulgence of this suscejitibility he either lost tho world or 
was content to lose it. 

We Ijclicve that in whaUwer Shakespeare wrote with his 
whole heart and soul, and we think that all the plays properly 
to be considered bis own must liavc been so written, the ex- 
]n*esvsi»m was throughout, and in every sentence and every syl- 
lable, as hajipy as the thought. His feeling of all the proprie- 
ties of language was evidently exquisite, and his mastery over 
its resources boundless. We cannot, therefore, conceive of liiru 
as ever breaking dow n or failing in that. If in any Instance we 
w'ere to admit that lie liad done so, we should be driven to sup- 
pose that the passage had been writtim wlieii ho was lialf 
asleep. In liini nothing c<mld account tor imperfect exjires- 
sioii blit indistinct or half thinking. AVe believe that usu- ‘ 
ally tliought and expression were one act of his mind ; that is 
to say, that, w henever the coiiC(?ptioii Iiad assumed its ultimate 
and coiiqilete form, it had likewise shajied itself into w ords, into 
the words best suited for it,^or the only w^ords by which it coiiKl 
be adequately expressed; but if it should in any case have hap- 
pened that the fitting words should not at once have presented 
themselves, we liavc no notion that ho would ever have satisfied 
himself with others that gave only a dim or distorted represen- 
tation of what he vvisiied to sav. 'J’he right words would be 
certain to be found by the effort of a few moments. It is 
impossible to imagine such a writer ever descending to tJie 
lazy and helpless expedient of taking any words that might 
merely have a chance of suggesting liis meaning, or a part of it, 
and so leaving what he ought to do himself to he half done for 
liim, if done at all, by the' reader. If w^e could suppose Shake- 
speare to have been in the habit of writing upon that principle, 
we should be obliged to deny altogether his claim to be regarded 
as an artistic writer. lie would not deserve to be called even a 
good writer, but rather only a very bad one. For always, be it 
remembered, what is not the right word is a wrong one. To 
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lu^sitatG ill rc^arrl to this ])oiiit in the case of Shakesjicare is in 
truth only a remnant of the old prejiulice whieli, admitting his 
jUlieniiis, really did refuse him all credit for any knowledge of the 
art oi wriliiiiT, and looked upon him as nothiiii; better than an 
inspired seini-barbarian. It was a theory entirely self-con tradic- 
toiy, and as absurd and incredible as it would be to say of any 
force in nature that it was at once strong and weak, stroiii^ na- 
turally and inherently, but weak whenever it ceased to be inactive. 
Jlut it yhakesjieare’s expression were of the inartistic; character 
snpj)osed, his case would certainly be a sino i-jar one in the litera- 
ture (»f the world. Of no other ^reat writer ol' :i poetical order, 
in any lani^ua^e, could the same thing be jn’edieated. ’\Vitli regard 
to each ami all of them, from Homer to Cloothe, it has been felt 
that the ex])res.sion, in its minutest peculiarities, is a sacred and 
essential |>art of wliatever they have written. Wherever we have 
good reason to believe that we have that as it came from the 
writer, then wc feel that wc have everything. There is nothing 
more either to he Jiad or to bo desired. J,e stijle eU'st rhomnie 
hasdjcon the principle al ways professed, always acted upon. Let 
the words only he admitted to be those which actually came from 
the writer, nobody would dream of altering one of them, or of 
supposing that* they could he improved by alteration, any more 
than one would think of altering and improving a feature in an 
authentic j)ortruit of some distijiguished personage of a former 

Tile text of the Sliakespearlan drama is circumstanced as no 
other text is either In modern or in ancient literature. For 
above half the entire number of the plays commonly attributed 
to Hliakesjicare, we are dependent exclusively (or at least we 
have hitherto been considered to h(^so) u|)on what is called the 
First Folio — that is, the first edition of the collected plays, which 
was published iu a folio volume iu lG2d, when the author had 
been seven years in his grave. Three otlicr editions in the same 
form wliieli followed, in 1632, lG6f, and 1685, were all evidently 
printed from the first, or from one another, with only certain 
variations, for the most part introduced in the second, which, 
with very few if any e.xceptions, are either obvious misprints, or 
alterations made to all appearance arbitrarily and often taste- 
lessly and ignorantly. There was at one time a disposition in 
some quarters to set up the second folio as an equivalent autho- 
rity against the first ; but that is now over with editors and 
commentators of all sorts and scliools, although there may he 
some few lines in which the reading of the second folio has, with- 
out any distinct understanding or agreement as to its source, 
been generally preferred. Eighteen of the plays, indeed, are 
known to have been previously printed in the author’s lifetime ; 
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nnd Mr. Knicjlit thinkvS that nine of these at least have all the 
appearance ot' having been published by his*own authority. We 
confess, however, that, notwithstanding the ingonions and plau- 
sible arguments by which this opinion is supporterl, we inueli 
doubt its being well founded. Mr. Collier, we observe, in the 
Introduction to his Notes and Emendations^ reiterates the c.xpivs- 
sion of his conviction that there is not one of those jdays vvitli the 
publication of which Shakespeare liad anything to do. Ihit, be 
the fact with regard to the nine plays as it may, wc are left de- 
pendent u])on the First Folio, and certain previous quarto impres- 
sions admitted on all hands to be surreptitious, ibr our only text 
of all tlie rest, making above three-tburths of the whole. 

Of uorks produced since the invention of printing, we gener- 
ally have at least one edition which has passed through {ho, press 
under the eye of the writer, or, if not. of some other person of 
known literary accom]dish meats anti habits, whose name is a fair 
guarantee that the autlioFs manuscript has been faithfully adhered 
to. In some eases wc have in addition the original manuscript, 
or an authenticated or carefully made transcript of it, to refer 
to. More than tliis we cannot well have, or reasonably desire ; 
if, after all, there be anything in the text which has a doubtful 
look, which there rarely wn’Il he in such circumstances, thereds 
no help for it ; wc must’ make the best that we can of the passage 
as it stands ; we have got the best text, and the only text, wJiich 
the case admits of. Conjectural emendation of such a text would 
be a very ])rcsumj)tuous and hazardous opcu’ation. Ol’woi'ks of 
iin])ortancc written before the invention o( j)rinting, again, wo 
have usually more than one manuscript, in some ciases a groat 
in^uiy more than one ; and the received text, in so far as it rests 
upon authority at all, is made up of readings selected, according 
to the established principles and canons of critical science, from 
all of them. A different system, indeed, has been advocated or 
pro]K)scd, and in some instances followed, in the modern editing 
of mcdiicval remains ; it has even been the cry of a certain 
school of antiquaries among ourselves, that tl)e true (as it is cer- 
tainly the easiest) way to obtain a good text of such an author 
as Chaucer is to take it exclusively from some one manuscript ; 
but we belie\e there is no approved text of Greek or J^)man 
antiquity which has been formed in this way, except only in some 
few cases in which such adherence to a single authority Ijus been 
matter of necessity from no other being known to be in existence ; 
and tlien commonly the text either is a very unsatisfactory one, 
or has been brought to a better condition only by having been 
very freely subjected to conjectural emendation. Of several or 
many manuscripts, no doubt, one may sometimes be conspicuously 
preferable upon the whole, or in the general character of its 
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readings, to any of the others, and will be valued and deferred to 
accordingly ; but still not by any editor worthy of the name to 
the extent of being held sufficient to sustain an inherently suspi- 
cious reading, against either another codex or even a highly pro- 
bable conjecture, by the mere weight of its authority. At the 
best, the reading, if highly improbable iri itself, must be held to 
be doubtful, if it bo not deemed clearly and indisputably wrong, 
and be not compelled, notwithstanding all the authority in its 
favour, to yield its place to another for which there may possibly 
be no authority at all. 

These, however, are not the views by which the fashion of 
editorial doctrine and practice has for a considerable time past 
been influenced and directed in the case of the text of Shake- 
speare. llei'e we have had for the last half century more and 
more of what may be called the antiquarian in contradistinction 
to the philological, or what alone deserves to be accounted the 
critical method of forming a text, — the only method, that is to 
say, which demands any exercise of judgment oti the part of an 
editor. It has been more and more insisted uj>on by one Shake- 
spearian editor after another, that the only way of forming a true 
text of this writer is to keep as close as possible to the First Folio. 
Malone may be said to have begun the movement, for, if Stcovens 
was in pointi^of fact the first both to preach .and exemplify the 
principle, he was also the first to give it up ; but it has been 
carried a good deal farther by Malone's successors than it was by 
himself. One might even hope from the height to which the 
tide has risen that it was on the point of turning. And indeed 
symptoms of that are not altogether w'anting. When Mr. Col- 
lier published his edition of the plays a few years ago, he too, as 
lie acknowledges in the first of his two recent volumes now be- 
fore us, was, like the other modern editors, strenuous in contend- 
ing for the integrity of tlie text as derived from the early printed 
copies. In fact, his inclination was to receive the authority of 
the First Folio as almost infallible, and his practice to follow it 
slavishly in we may say every case in which it was not manifestly 
and absolutely impossible that it should be right. But now we 
have him not only renouncing and denouncing the text he had 
thus been wont to swear by in more than a thousand particular 
instances, but speaking familiarly in general terms of the old 
careless and absurd printing,” and frankly admitting both the 
shamefully disfigured” state of the plays in not a few of tlie 
quartos and the many blunders they unquestionably contain in 
the folios.” To the verdict of common sense,” he finally goes 
^i^the length of saying, in speaking of his new readings proposed on 
the suggestion of an anonymous manuscript corrector, “ I am 
willing to submit all the more material alterations^recommended 
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on the authority before me. If they will not bear that test, as 
distinguished from mere verbal accuracy in following old printed 
copies, 1, for one, am content to relinquish them.” Here is surely 
by implication an unmistakeable and unqualified declaration of 
allegiHiicc to the philological or rational in preference to the an- 
tiquarian mode of dealing with the problem of determining a 
right Shakespearian text. 

We are far from saying that tin's worsliip of the First Folio 
by jMalone and his followers is all foolishness. Although we 
have had enough of it, or more than enough, and it is now, as 
we think, full time that there were an end of it, it lias hitlierto 
probably been productive upon the whole of more good than evil. 
It is not to be denied that it lias led to the amendment of the 
text in many passages. And, kept within proper bounds, its 
spirit is a right one. In the settlement of the ancient classical 
texts likewise conjectural emendation has in our recent scholar- 
ship been advantageously exercised with a considerably more 
scriifuilous regard in all cases to the indications of the codices 
than formerly. Nor is it possible to be insensible to a certain 
attractiveness for the imagination which there is in this First 
Folio idolatry. As in many other cases, something of the anti- 
quarian feeling comes in here. Dear to the eyes and tp the hearf 
of all lovers of Shakespeare must ever be the venerable old vo- 
lume, now^ so rare and precious, in which the whole amount of 
what he had bequeathed to his land’s Jangnage wim first disclosed 
to our forefathers, and which was, >vo say, for ncnrly a cen- 
tury their only Sliakespeare, — it and its imitations, or repetitions, 
the other three Folios. It seems to bring us while we read it 
into closer communion with him and his time than any mo- 
dern edition of his works. And, whether it be the effect of 
contrast or from whatever cause, the glory of the poetry, and all 
the inner life and soul of the wTiting, seem to blaze out uj)on us 
with added force and power from the very homeliness or riuleness 
of the material form in which they are presented to the eye. 
One w’onders if any effect of a similar kind would be produced 
by one of the plays being acted in tlie simple old natural way? — 
ill tlje mode of representation for which it was actually written 
— if not literally under the open sky, yet with no more of arti- 
ficial scenery than might suflSce to enable the excited imagination 
of the spectators to paint all that was needed for themselves, 
instead of that affluence and luxury of decoration, which, indeed, 
as the matter is now managed, saves them that trouble, but by 
which, at the same time, the delieatcT spiriting of the poet’s pen 
is perhaps always somewdiatHmlgarized. 

There is besides, however, in the superstition of wbicli we 
speak an element that naturally is in an especial degree seductive 
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to tlie editorial mind. It is a sort of popery, with the comforts 
and conveniences of tliat form of religious Ixdief, providing an 
infallible guide for the critical conscience, and relieving its vota- 
ries at once from .all doubt and from all exercise of tlieir own 
judgment. -Any difficulty that arises is settled by a simple re- 
ference to the Folio. The reading found there is to be accepted 
as a matter of course. Fliere is still, to be sure, the true meaning 
of the oracular resj)onse to be discovered, and often there is but 
slight appearance in it of meaning of any kind ; but, of course, 
some interj)rctation can always be proposed. Wonderful things 
liavc been done in th.it line. Such exercise of ingenuity is mere 
.sj)ort in comparison with the labour and rosponsio.’lity of critical 
deliberation and decision — and particularly when the principles 
upon whicli it is conducted are so loose as to admit of almost any 
sense being extracted from almost any words. 

Let us take an exanijdo or two. Everybody is familiar with 
the concluding words of the King’s soliloquy at the opening of 
the third act of the Second l^art of Henry f/ie, Fourlh, In the 
First Folio they stand exactly thus : — 

“ Then happy Lowe, lye downe, 

^ Vneasic lyes flic Head, that weares a Crowne.” 

V 

The first of these lines is commonly exhibited in the modern 
editions as Then, happy low, lie down !” It is so, for instance, 
tliat Mr. (adlier gives it. But it has been proposed to be 
altered in various ways. Warburton suggested that the true 
reading was evidently happy lowly clowii,” — the cl of the last 
word having been mistaken by the printer for a d; and John- 
son admitted this emendation into liis text. It is unfortunate 
ill IxMiig so very neat and ingenious ; one has the same feeling 
about it as wlien we say of a piece of news that it is too good to 
be true. Coleridge, again, had another notion : — I cannot 
help feeling,’* says he, “ that Happy low-Ue-down ! is either a 
prov(*rbial exj^ression, or the burden of some old song accord- 
ingly jVfr. Knight has adopted this way of printing the words, 
calling the reading one “ depending on the punctuation,” — a 
plirase a])t to mislead, for, as w'e have seen, there is nothing 
in the manner in whicli the passage is pointed in the Folio 
to support Coleridge’s interpretation (wliicli may, neverthe- 
less, be right). Still another form of the line is found in an 
early transci ipt of the play, an impression of which was edited 
a few years ago for the Shakespeare Society by Mr. ITalliwell : 
there the words stand, “ Then.(happie) low ly downe,” — equi- 
valent to “ Then, happy, low lie down !” of our modern punctii- 
ati<m and sjielling. This Mr. IXalliwell himself conceives to be ‘ 
the preferable way of giving them. The passage,” he observes, 
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is not more obscure than many in Shakespeare.” He inter- 
prets it as meaning, Then lie down low, being happy.” To 
iis, \Yc confess, this inter})ret}itIon needs an interpreter. It can- 
not be meant, we ])resuine, that wo are to understand low as an 
adverb qualifying the verb lie ; to lie down” is intelligible 
enough, but to lie dow i low” hardly is; besides, that in that 
way of construing the words we should want altogether the 
necessary limitation of the apostroj)he ; it would be an address 
to the universe at large. We must suppose that Lie down 
low” is understood by Mr. Ilalliwell as meaning “Lie down, ye 
low” (or ye lowly). The words had been long ago translated 
by Stecvciis, “ You, who arc haj)])y in yonr liunihle situations, 
lay dowji yonr heads to rest !” This would be all very well if 
Ave were dealing nitli a sentence written in Egy])tian Iiierogly- 
pliics, or in such an iirq^orfeetly understood language as that of 
the inscriptions on the ancient Assyrian inoinnncnts. But 
Shakespeare wrote in Englisli ; and everybotly knows that in 
that language happy low” and “ low lie down” arc not allow- 
able or possible expressions for “liap])y ye low” and ‘Mio down, 
ye low, or ye that are low.” The adjective cannot bo so used 
alone. With all rcsi)cct for Mr. Ilalliwell, we must say that 
we do not believe that there is any uncoiTU|)ted» j)assage in 
Shakespeare, or in any otlier writer in the language, in which 
we have such a construction or collocation of words as lie ima- 
gines that wc have here. 

Again, tak(3 the famous passage at the commencement of 
Mcamirc fur Afeasin’e, in which, as it stands in tlic First Folio, 
the Duke, addressing Escalus, after having delivered himself of 
a brief exordium, continues ; — 

“ Then no more rern nines 

But ilmt, to your sulliciency, us your worth is able, 

And let them worke.” 

It can hardly be doubted that tlierc is something wrong here — 
some words misprinted, or left out, or both ; and tin's has been 
generally admitted. Various emendations have been proposed : 
Warburtoii changed But that” into “ Put that,” (for the want, 
by the bye, of any notice of which alteration made by him in 
the text his note, as given in Malone and iWwelfs Variorum 
edition, is unintelligible) ; Theobald, Johnson, Steevens, 'J'yr- 
whitt. Mason, Malone, all tried their hands upon the rectifica- 
tion of the passage; finally, Mr. Collier's recently discovered 
manuscript annotirtor (of whom presently) corrects it: — 

• “ Then, no more remains, 

But add to your sufficiency your worth, 

And let them work.” 
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It is probable that ^^your sufficiency” here may moan your 
authority, or the powers with which you are entrusted, altliough 
Malone understands it differently : “ lie says, “ is 

skill in government; ability to execute his office.” But in Mr. 
Knight’s opinion the words stand in the Folio probably as 
Shakespeare wrote them ; he would only insert a colon at the 
end of tlie first line, (thus destroying wdiat surely is the most 
natural-looking syntactical construction in the whole passage;) 
and he offers the following amazing interpretation : — “ Then, no 
more remains to say on government; but your science, joined 
to your authority, as well as your virtue, is equal to the duty ; 
and call them into action.” 

Is this, then, Shakespeare's manner of expressing himself? 
Is this the sort of Fnglish that he writes? If it were, instead 
of being one of tile greatest of writers, he would be one of the 
poorest and worst. But, in truth, in fathering upon him such 
passages as those that liave been quoted, aiul many others, we 
treat liirn as no other writer has been treated. Let us see what 
cvidoiico we liave for believing that in such instances the First 
Folio has accurately preserved for us what really proceeded 
from liis pen. 

• Jt is eoiiunon to S[)eak of this earliest collei‘tion of Shakespeare's 
dramatic works as luiving been edited by his two friends Ileming 
and Condell. The fact is, that their names are subscribed to 
the Dedication and to the Preface. Tliey neither themselves 
take the title, nor make any profession of having performed the 
function, of editors. They describe themselves simply as the 
collectors of the plays. They regret that the author himself had 
not lived to have set forth and overseen his own writings;” 
but, for themselves, all that they claim to have done is to liavc 
collected and published them from his manuscripts without any 
mutilation or omissions, — meaning, plainly, without any inten- 
tional falsification. Although, of course, tliey go as far as they 
can in disparaging the previous impressions of single plays, this 
is all that tlieir words can fairly be held to assert : “ Where 
before,” they say, you were abused with divers stolon and sur- 
reptitious copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds and 
stealths of injurious impostors that exposed them, even these are 
now offered to your view cured and perfect of their limbs, and 
all the rest absolute in their numbers (it ought undoubtedly to 
be members) as he conceived them.” They go on to declare 
tliat they have scarce received from the author a blot in his 
papers ; and from this expression it seems to have been some- 
times supposed that they had become the possessors of Shak^ 
speare's manuscripts by his own bequest. That is evidently 
quite an unwarrantable interpretation. The only bequest to 
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Ileniing iind Condell in Shakespeare’s Will is one of twenty- 
six shillings eight-pence a piece, to buy them rings;” and it is 
one of the omissions in that document which might be expected 
most to surprise a modern reader; ('though, while a great deal 
has been said about others, we hardly recollect to have seen this 
one noticed), that it makes no mention wliatcvcr of his manu- 
scripts or literary x'emains 

There is no reason to believe that the tw'o individuals in ques- 
tion, if they had attempted much editing of the plays, would 
have done so to much pur|iosc. Their names are entirely un- 
known in connexion \Yilh literature. Both \vere actors; and 
Hemiiig a[)pears to h«avc also been in business as a grocer. The 
efficient correction of the proof-sheets for a folio volume ex- 
tending to not far short of a thousand double-columned l)ages, 
and set up, as this seems to have been, from copy partly in print, 
partly in manuscript, and wc do not know how far ])erplcxe(l 
and tliflicnlt on other accounts, would have demanded consider- 
able literary experience and familiarity with the press. ^J'lie 
two actors, in all probability, left all that to the ]mntcrs ; and 
very wisely. As tlie known friends of the deceased author, 
they put their names to the Preface and the Dedication in 
^attestation of the general authenticity of the collection, which 
could not well bo ushered into the world in the circumstances,* 
— clearly couhl not be j>rcseiited to the liicom|)arablo Pair of 
Brethren,” the I^arLs of Pembroke and jMontgomery, for their 
patronage and protection, — without somebody being got to go 
through that formality. Jt is qui^ unnccessiry to su[if>ose that 
they were the writers of the addresses wliich ihey so subscribed. 
With regard to the Preface at least, Stcovens has made it ex- 
tremely probable that it was the composition of Ben Jonson. 

The volume, tlierelbre, it may be expected, wdll be found to 
be in respect of typographical correctness. very much as if it had 
had no proper editor, and had been superintended in passing 
through the press only by the ordinary functionaries -of the 
printing-office. Even in the present day so large a volume 
would hardly in the same circumstances come from one of 
our best-appointed establishments without being disfigured by 
numerous errors ; and two centuries ago the common printing 
of popular literature in England was something barbarous com- 
pared to what it now is. But we are not left to such general 
and hypothetical reasonings. The volume itself affords abund- 
ant evidence of its having enjoyed no regular editing, and of the 
revision of the proof-sheets having been often of the most care- 
less kind. 

The printing has evidently been distributed into portions, 
several or all of wdiich were probably executed simultaneously. 
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There would apj)car, from the pagination and tlic signatui’es, to 
have been at least six sucdi divisions or parcels ; but tliore may 
liave been more. Visible breaks occur at the end of The Win- 
ter s Tale, being tlie last of the pieces entitled ‘^Comedies;’' at 
the end of the Second Part of II enrp JV,; again after llenrij 
IV//., the last of the ^‘Histories;" tlien we have Troiliis and 
(Jresiiida stuck in, apparently, by an afterthouglit, for nut only 
is it not paged (with the exce])tion of one of the leaves,) but it 
is not entered in the Catalogue” at the commeneenieut of the 
volume ; then comes wliat seems to be another distinct bundle, 
coni|)rehending from (Joriolan us to T'r,^on inclusive; anjd lastly, 
another consist iiii^ of the remaining Trage(!i*\s/’ beginning with 
Julius Censar. If the jn’inting of several of liiese parts of the 
volume was carried on at the same time, there would be the 
greater chance of th.e sheets being sometimes sent to })ress in the 
hurry witli very little revision. And this circumstance may 
also have something to do with the explanation of what is 
admitted on all hands to be the case, and imleed is manifest, 
that some j)arls of the volume arc much more incorrectly i)riutccl 
than others. 

Iiut there is not a single ])lay that can be said to be w’oll, or 
wbat w'ould now bo called oven passably, printed. All are in a 
greater ordoss degree disfigured by c'rrors which arc universally 
acknowledged and cannot le denied to bo such, with readings 
w'hicli no modern editor, however zealous for aclhercnce to the 
ancient text, lias ventured to retain, or for a moment dreamed of 
retaining. Of course, we say^nothiiig of the irregular spelling. 
No system or standard had as yet been adopted for the orthogra- 
phic representation of the language, and the first edition of Shake- 
s])care is no worse printed in that respect than the generality of 
books, or we might say, all other English books, of the same date. 
Nor w'ould it be just to count all the irregularities and inaccu- 
racies of the jmnetuation against the fidelity of the text. The 
point of most frequent occurrence, the comma, is still scattered 
about with ;i sufticiently lawless or uncertain hand hy many 
compositors and correctors of proof-sheets; it is employed in tliis 
volume rather more caprieionsly than in the ordinary printing 
of our day, and probably wdth even a less distinct perception in 
many cases of bow it affects tlic sense, or of its affecting it at all. 
The case is different, however, with the other jioints ; it is not to 
bo supposed that full stops, and colons, and semicolons, to say 
nothing of points of interrogation or interjection, were conceived 
to he mere harndc?s and unmeaning decorations, or that the 
insertion of any such point where it ought not to be can be 
other tlian the result either of negligence or of deliberate mis- 
conception. Every instance of clearly erroneous punctuation to 
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this extent, tijerefore, must be held to tell against the printing 
or editing. So also every instance ot* the inisarrangeinent of 
the verse, or of tlie ])rinting of prose as verse or of verse as 
prose ; both of which kinds of perversion are found vve ))clieve 
we may say in all the plays, and arc in some wJiat may be called 
habitual, even if wo reckon up only the cases in which the fact 
neither can be nor has been denied or disputed. Then there is 
the blundering in various plays in regard to tlie nauies of tlio 
dramatis personae For instance, in the Merchant of Venice^ 

nothing,” says Mr. Knight, can be more confuserl than the 
manner in which the names of Salarino and S^olanin are indi- 
cated. ... In the text of the Folio wo find S<darino and 
Slarino ; Salanio^ Suhtnio, and Stjlino. . . . Unt, if there be 
confusion in these names even when given at length in the 
text, the abl)reviatioiis prefixetl to tlic speeches are ‘ confusion 
W'oi'se confounded.' Sahuiio begins with i)cing Sal.^ but he im- 
iiiediately turns into Sota.y and afterwards to SoL; Salarino is at 
first Sal(fr., then Sala.^ and finally Sal” £lscN\hcre, again, in- 
stead of the ])roper names of the characters we have actually the 
names of the performers ])refixed to the’ speeches ; in the lourth 
act of Much Ado About Noth in <j Dogberry and Verges suddenly 
become in this way Kenipe and Cowley. Here, tlien,” as Mr. 
Kniglit observes, we have a piece of the prompter’^s hook he# 
fore us.” The turn lie gives to the matter is ingc*ni()ns and eh*- 
gant : — We could almost believe that tlie player-eilitors of tlie 
folio ill purposely left tluw anomalous entries as an histo- 

rical trihiito to the memory of their fellows.” Finally, uinh^r 
this head of undisputed and indisputable ineorrectnesses pervad- 
ing the old folio is to be reckoned what we might almost call its 
systematic mis-represenlation of foreign words and phrases. Here, 
once more, we have the testimony of Mr. Knight, wlio in his 
Introductory Tshjticc to Loves Luhonrs Lo.^t notices “ the mani- 
fold errors of the press in the Latin words” throughout that play, 
and subjoins tlie follcnviiig observation from ytceveus : — “ It is 
very certain that authors in the time of Hhakespeare did not cor- 
rect tlie press for themselves. I hardly ever saw in one of the 
old plays a sentence of either Latin, Italian, or French without 
the most ridiculous blunders.” 

All this, however, goes for nothing with the motlern editors. 

Perhaps,” says Mr. Knight, “ all things considered, there never 
was a book so correctly printed as the First Folio of Sliakspere. 
If it bad been reprinted, \'\jth a literal attention to the punctua- 
tion even, up to the present hour, we should have had a better 
copy than England possesses in a hundred shapes.”* Such dis- 
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figureinonts as those that have been mentioned are, it is said, 
mere typographical errata, — tiiat is, we suppose, such ern)rs as 
have arisen, not from the manuscript having been misread or 
misunderstood, but only from its having accidentally happened 
that the right types were not used to express the intended 
word. 

'Jdiis is doubtless a kind of inaccuracy from which no book is 
absolut(dy free. 8till such errors, even although the book could 
be convicted of no others, might be so nuinerous as very much 
to iin]>air our confidence in a printed text. As it is said, //w- 
maiunn est errare^ so it may be said, with special emphasis, Ty- 
pograpkimm est errave ; nevertheless, here too Est modus in 
rebus, sunt certe denique fines.” We demur, however, to the 
j)lea that the various undeniable and universally admitted depra- 
vations of tlic Shakespearian text to be found in the First Folio 
as above specified can be fairly described as only errors of this 
kind, errors of the jn’css ; — although even if they were all such, 
and there were no other errors in tlie volmne except what might 
be so denominated, there would be no saying to what extent it 
misrepresented what Shakespeare wrote. 

It is (|uite impossible, how ever, to contend that the text of the 
plays jis there given is not deformed by many corruptions which 
fnust be rtif'erred to causes lying much deeper than an inattention 
to mere mechanical correctness. Our own belief is, that not 
only the superintendence of the volume in its passage through 
tlic press was left to persons very indifferently qualified for such 
a task, and was irregularly performed and sometimes altogetlicr 
neglecteil, but th.at ti e copy, or manuscript put into the hands 
of the printers, \vas in various places difficult to be read, or, it 
may be, w holly illegible, either from the character of the Jiand- 
writings, or possibly from its having been sometimes nearly alto- 
gether defaced and obliterated. And this theory, as will be seen, 
will account for other phenomena besides the errors in the text 
of the Folio. 

AV'e are not seeking to make out a case against the printers, 
or against any person who may have been concerned in bringing 
out that volume. We daresay they all did their best, as far 
as circumstiyices allowed ; and it is impossible to feel otherwise 
than in the highest degree grateful to those to whom wo arc in- 
debted for having preserved,* perhaps from destruction, even 
though not wholly without blemish or tarnish, so much of what 
holds the proudest place in our Engli^li literature. Mr. Knight, 
in commenting upon Steevens’s objections to the authority of the 
First Folio, observes that ‘‘ the insidious mode in which the most 
astounding errors creep into printed books, whilst it should make 
all authors vigilant, ought also to render all critics charitable, in 
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tills particular.” l>iit cliarity to tlio printers is not tlie (question ; 
tlio (jucstion is justice to Shakespeare. That is the only (uiestiun 
that anybody cares about liaving settled or discussed. We are 
not surely to be what is called charitable to the printers to the 
extent ol* ludding Shakespeare to hav#' written nonsense when- 
ever they may have printed such. 

Whatever may have bee i the tijeneral merits or frood intentions 
of the editors of the First Folio, both their frequent neghVenee 
and th(*ir incompetency in ct'rtain respects must be considered 
to be sufficiently proved by the facts that liavo been already ap- 
])ealed to. The manner in which many of the Latin words and 
exjiressions are printed is dennonstratix e of tbe iiliti?racy of tlio 
correctors of the pi ess. Other things in their workmanship tes- 
tify as conclusively to their complete iguorance of the structiife 
nf verse, or indeed we may say of the dilfercnco between verse 
and ])rose ; when they a. e right ns to that matter it is only that 
they liave gone hlindly by the manuserij)t, as is clearly sliown by 
the immerous instances in wliich, vvliere th(3 manuscrijit probal)ly 
was defective or contused, tliey have blundered in a way irrecon- 
cilable* with the most elementary knowledge. Hut what reason 
have* we for assuming that their ignorance and cart'lessncss were 
confined to those matters in wliich their blundering can always, 
or generally, be certainly eletecloel and tlenuinstratcd ? .Is it tu bo* 
siipjiosed that they did not sometimes mistake other words as 
well as tliose in Latin plirases and epiotations ? that they did not 
mangle passages xxluch they could not read, or did not com|)rc- 
heml, in oilici* ways than by mispointing theie, or cutting up the 
preisc into the shape of verse and breaking down the verse inb) 
doggerel ! 

■ truth is, that the jiassages are to be counted not by luui- 
dr< els l)nl hy thousands in which tJicrc is rea‘^on (dlhcr more or 
less vStrongly to snsjiect, or unhesitatingly to condemn and reject, 
the reaelings of the Folio. This may be unanswerably shown 
from the pages of those very editors who have gone the gri‘atcst 
lengths in their devotiein to that co|)y, in their general proh'ssions 
of snhniission to its authority and in hostility to all conjectural 
deviation from it. The evidence is furnished by their own text 
.and tlu'ir own notes, and by the confessions and admissions, ex- 
])li(*it or im|)lied, which abound in both, and which, reluctant as 
they may often be, are not for that the less cxjiressive, or the less 
conclusive. 

The evidence in question is of four kinds. Of course, when- 
ever we have a reading of the Folio expressly condemned in the 
luodern edition, wo have a testimony against the original text of 
the clearest as well as of the most impartial character. And not 
tlic less strong, though less frank, is tlie testimony to the same 
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effect that is borne by the silent abandonment of any of the oltl 
readiiii^s and the substitution of anotlicr. J>iit besides these two 
cases thcro are other two. There is the case in wJiieh tlio inter- 
]u*etati()n tliat is offered of the old reading is uiainfestly one 
which the words will n<it bear; and there is the case in which; 
the words being apparently without any meaning or any that 
will suit the place wiierc tlioy stand, no interpretation or expla- 
jiatiou of them wliatover is proposed. It by no moans follows 
that everything is certainly right wliere none of these four cases 
occurs; a reading may still be wrong wliich is ncitlicr o})enly 
admitted to be so, nor sihmlly abandonei!, nor uiisuceossfiilly 
attemj)te(l to be defended, nor loft a mere mv‘='.tery or puzzle 
without a word of comment; but, clearly, wlierever \/e have one 
of the lour cases, we may regard the text of the Folio as having 
lu'i'ii giv(Mi up either in express terms or tacitly and virtually. 

We will now cmleavour to give the unsusj^ecling reader of the 
modern edilions of yhakes]>eaiv some notion of what the ()riginal 
text really is as compared with the closest copy of it which has 
yet l)ecn produced for popular use. Let us take for this purj)ose 
the First Act of Macbeth^ and sec how tlie text ol’ the First Folio 
is treated by iSIr, Knight. The exemplification of tlic statements 
that have just been made whieli we shall thus obtain will bo very 
^im perfect^'; but it eortaiuly will not err on the side of presenting 
the general <lefici(mcies of the old copy in too strong a light. "We 
bclie^'o our selection of a portion of the text to be a fair one, or 
at least such as will not give us more than an average or medium 
Jesuit, it eoinjjriscs nearly five ])ages, or between nine and ten 
columns of t!ie Folio, and may extend to somew here between four 
and liv(* Jiundred lines. It contains many fewer difficulties or 
doubtful )>assages than other portions of the volume of the same 
extent. 

First, then, (to arrange the several instances under tlic four 
heads that have been laid down, condensing into the briefest 
possible abstract the particulars gleaned by a somewhat tedious 
examination), the articulately acknowledged deviations from the 
old copy which we find in tins portion of Mr. Knight’s text are, 
as usual, but few. There arc, liowcver, some. Tlic line, ship- 
wracking storms and direful thunders,” which seems to be defec- 
fivc in the sense as well as in the prosody, is completed by the 
addition of the word “ break,” stated to be borrowed from tlie 
Second Folio ; and the famous expression (in Scene 5th), which 
stands in both First and Second Folio ‘‘ The effect and hit,” is 
corrected, as in all other modern editions, into “ The effect and 
it,” witli an intimation of the change, although none of its having 
been first made in the Third Folio, The change throughout the 
play of the original iveyicard and xoeyard into iveirdy wdiicli is 
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ox|>lainci(l in a note, should perhaps be accounted only an ortlio- 
ifra])hical emendation. It was first made by Theobald. Another 
of Theobahrs corrections, however, which is aflo))teil and ac- 
kno\vled<i:od, is of a (liflercnt charailer; that of this bavik and 
scliool ot liine,^’ into “ tliis bank and shoal of time.” Finally, in 
two in?Jtanc(*s, and in two only, the metiical aiTangernent of the 
old coj)y is distinclly staled to be departed from ; namely, in the 
speech of jMalcolm at the coinmcnceinent of »Scene drh, Aly 
lierre, they an* not yet come back,” etc., and in the .subsequent 
speech of Alacboth, The service and the loyalty I owe,” &c. ; 
in the foi’iner of whicli the reafijnstinent extends over seven 
lines, in the latter over five, every one of the twelve lines being 
alleeted by the process. 

The unacknowledged deviations are greatly more numerous. 
Some of them, indeed, may be thought to be mere inodenii/a- 
lions of the .s])elling, or corrections of w liat can be considered little 
mure than ty|)ographical errors. Still it should be understood 
that in the old copy Inverness and Voi'rcs arc Knverues and Soins, 
(tile latter error e\ldenl]y betokening an ine.orreet or misread 
manuscript). So also, insteail of the modern Wo rest your 
hermits,” w'c liavc in the Folio We rest your Krinites.” ()ther 
:dt(‘rations, again, may be said to be made systematically, or in all 
eases, and therefore not to need pointing out : such are the siib- 
stitulion of the modern thou for then^ (as al.so elsewhere of then for 
ihint^ for, curiously enough, the two fbrm.s have exchanged func- 
tions), nnd the (jniet ace,ominodation to tlic modern rule of the 
old concord between noun and verb in such er.prcssions as ‘‘Tlieir 
drenched natures lies,” — a concord familiar with Shakespeare, 
and one instjnice of which, not admitting of obliteration, every 
reader w'ill remember in the song in (.'^inbeline — “ Those sjii’ings 
on ehalieed flowers that lies.” Other changes are still more 
reclificatioii.s only of matters of form ; but it may be mentioned 
tJiat the title Ijfuly Macbeth, so impressive to us, was unknown 
to Shakespeare; in the Folio she is o\\\y Mo cheth\s Wife and 
77o? LuiJi/. So with Loilij MaciJn£\ in the latter part of the 
])lay. In some things the plain .state of the case necessitates a 
dejiarture from the old copy ; as when at the head of Scene 2d 
w’e have Enter King Malcolm,’’ &c. (instead of King Dun- 
can,” or “ The King, Malcolm,” &c,) ; and, a little after, Enter 
Rosse and Angus,” where only the former actually appears ; and, 
in Scene 6tli, Duncan and his attendants made to bo received at 
Macbcth’.s Castle, the situation of wdiicJi, evidently seen in the 
daylight, so much delights them, with Iloboyes, and Torches^ 
Some of these slips do not indicate a carefully printed book ; but, 
as they all admit of being put to rights without uncertainty, we 
do not insist upon them in our present argument. , 
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The old text, however, is silently given up by Mr. Knight in 
many other instances throughout this Act which are quite other- 
wiso circumstanced. In some the old word is rtqeCted ; thus we 
liavc in the modern text kernes and gallowglassesf instead of 
Galloivgrosses ; and, in the first line of Scene 4th, Are not” 
substituted for “ Or not,” an emendation of the Second Folio 
(wliich lias not, however, been adopted by all the modern editors). 
In other cases the pointing is altered so as completely to change 
the sense. Thus, in Lady Macbeth’s speech near the end of 
Scone oth all the Folios have 

“ Your face, my.Thanc^ is as a book, whei t- men 
May read strange matters, to b(*guilc tlie tiinu. 

Look like tlie time,” &c. ; 

whereas the modern reading, as is well known, connects to be- 
guile the time,” not with what precedes, but with wdiat comes 
after. So, in Macbeth’s soliloquy with which Scene 7tli opens, 
instead of the modern “ Might be the be-all and the end-all, 
here,” we have in the original text a full j)oint after end-all,” 
and what follows — “ Ileerc, But heere,” &c. — left to stand as an 
independent sentence. In the last line of the same sjiccch Mr. 
Knight, without intimating that the reading he gives is new*, 
substitutes a dash for the full point whicli stands in the folio after 
the words And falls on tin? other,” in the notion, as he states, 
that they are merely the beginning of a sentence whicli is inter- 
rupted and loft incomplete. Low'cr down in the same scene we 
have another instance of the same kind : Macbeth’s intcnniption 
of his wife’s vehement appeal with If wc should fail” is also 
made a broken sentence by Mr. Knigbt, and pointed with a 
comma and a dash, instead of the point of interrogation which it 
has in tlie old editions; and Lady Macbeth’s rejoinder — “ We 
fail,” which is also made interrogative in the Folio, he gives with 
a full point after it, intimating, however, what the original punc- 
tuation is in the latter case. 

But the most remarkable departure from the old reading with- 
out notice occurs in Banquo’s speech in Scene fith — 

“ This guest of summer. 

The ternple-baunting martlet,” &c. 

In a note upon this passage Mr. Knight says ; We request 
our readers to repeat these celebrated lines as we have printed 
them. Our text is a literal copy of the original.” But tins can 
only be intended to mean that the metrical arrangement is the 
same as in the Folio. In other respects the passage has under- 
gone important repairs. Not only have we in the original Bar-- 
let instead of marUet^—io say nothing of Mansom^j from which 
has been deduced the not altogether unquestionable mansioni'y 
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of the Uiodern editions (for some would read masonry ) — but the 
conclusion of the speech there is altogether different from tlie 
^niodern version in the punctuation^ in the language, and in the 
sense. Mr. Knight’s reading is — 

“ No jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coipic of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreaiit cradle : 

Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, 

The air is delicate.’* 

But in all the Folios the three last lines stand thus:- 

“ Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle, 

Where th<*.y must breed, and haunt : 1 have observed 
The air is delicate.” 

jMr. (Jollier in his new edition has W’^here they much breed,” 
whetlicr upon the authority of his manuscript annotator does 
iKjt appear. Much we should think very likely to be the true 
word, ^[ost was Kovve’s conjectural emendation. 

But this is not all. The metrical arrangement of his original 
is silently departed from by Mr. Kniglit in more than a score of 
places — twenty-two at the least, as we count tluMn — ^jn addition 
to tlie two instiuicos in which such deviation is ackiiovyledgcil ; 
the number of lines readjusted each time numiug from a single 
line to four. In all about fifty lines of the Folio text are thus iji- 
direclly condeuined, besides those that arc openly conlessed to 
be misprinted. In four instances at most it might perliaps be 
contended that the alteration is only a])purent ; but these are 
the most unimportant of the whole number; in others the man- 
ner ill which the lines are exhibited in the Folio evinces an utter 
insensibility to the rhythm of verse, and the most coinjiicte 
ignorance of its laws and principles, and of every thing about it, 
in tlie persons by wliom the preparation of that edition was sii- 
])eiintended. For example, immediately after one of the pas- 
sages in which Mr. Knight emphatically calls attention to the 
superiority of the old metrical arrangement, wo come upon the 
following specimen of dancing doggerel (it is in Scene CtJi) : — 

“ Against those honours deep and broad 
Wherewith your majesty loads our hou;?e : 

For those W old, and the late dignities, 

Heap’d up to them, we rest your ermites.'* 

We proceed now, in the third place, to those readings of the 
old text which must be held to be cither manifestly erroneous, 
or at least in the highest degree suspicious, notwithstanding that 
they are defended, as well as retained, in the modern edition. 
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These it will.be enough that we enumerate, without further 
subdivision, in the order of their ocqurrence. 

Tlio first that meets us is in the first speech of the wounded 
soldier (or Captain^ as he is called in the Folio), where he is made 
to speak of Fortune smiling on the quarry of the rebel Mac- 
flonwald. It is clear on every principle of syntax and of common 
sense that the pronoun his^ at any rate, which precedes the doubt- 
ful substantive, cannot possibly refer to any other person than 
the rebel. He is in fact the only person who has been men- 
tioned. Yet Mr. Knight will have ‘‘ his quarry*” to mean the 
quarry, or prey, of Macbeth ! — of whom not a word has yet been 
said, nor is said till two linos lower down, and after not only the 
present division of the sentence has been completely finished, 
but the connexion broken by tho intervention of another inde- 
pendent clause, or what we might almost call an entire sentence, 
though a short one. Malone reads quarrel^ whicli is commonly 
stated to have been first proposed by Johnson, but, if we may 
trust Jennens’s collation, it had been previously adopted both 
by Warburton and Ilaniner. It is also the correction of Mr. 
Collier’s manuscript annotator. — Immediately alter this, instead 
of Steevens‘*s arrangement, — 

* “‘'Like valour’s minion, 

Carv'd out his passage, till he fac’d the slave'’ — 

JMr. Knight deliberately and with* notice restores that of the 
Folio, in which the division of the lines is made at the word 
passage. The effect is to produce a line and a hemistich, tho 
one and the other of which are both alike impossible. — Then wc 
have the manifest nonsense, in Scene 3rd — as thick as tale 
can post with post,” — which is the reading of all the Folios, re- 
tained on the ])lea, that, although the passage is somewhat ob- 
scure, the meaning is as evident under the old reading as the 
new.’** The new reading, whiclr is Rowe’s, is “ Came post with 
])ost.” — Soon after, in the same scene, the Folio presents us with 
the following extraordinary specimen of versification : — 

“ Or did line the rebel with hidden help, 

And vantage ; or that with both he labour’d 
In his country’s Wrack, 1 know not.” 

And this m^ical arrangement’’ Mr. Knight adopts; describ- 
ing it as not a perfect one, certainly, but better than the modern 
text.” Not a perfect one I It is not a possible one : the two 
full lines and the , hernisticb, or iniperfect line, are one and all 
such as wo maj^ bo perfectly sure Shakespeare never wrote or 
could have written. — The sa-rae thing may bo said of the follow- 
ing lines which occur a little lower oown : — 
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** My dull brain was wrought w'ith things forgotten .... 

Let us toward the king ; think upon 
What hath chanc’d : and at move time.” 

Here Mr. Knight’s text is only a partial restoration; but it 
retains tw'o of the above linos, lie objects to the attempt of 
other modern editors to get rid of the homistich^ Let us to- 
ward the king but that hemistich is of his own invention ; 
there is none such in the Folio ; and, besides, it is (unless we 
adopt a pronunciation of the word toward never found in Shake- 
speare) a commencement for a verso which is inadmissible in 
any eireiiiiistanees. — In the next Scene Macbeth’s expression, 
doing every thing Safe towards your love and honour,” may 
possibly be right; but it is at least doubtful, and certainly is not 
satisfactorily explained either by Sir William Blaekstone’s inter- 
])rotation o{ saje as equivalent to $am?, or by Mr. Knight’s para- 
pliraso, “ Our duties are called upon to do every thing which 
they can do safely^ as regards the love and honour we bear yon.” 
—Nov can we be altogether without some sus])icion as to the 
line in Scene Gtli, Smells wooingly here : no jntty, frieze,” of 
which j\lr, Knight finds the harmony to be ])erfect. 

There still remain a few instances coining under our fourth 
liead, readings of the old co))y that may be suspectej, althoii^ 
they are adopted without a w'ord of question or comment in the 
modern edition. Where Lennox says, in Scene 1st, So should 
lie look that seems to speak things strange,” the verb seems has 
little aj)parent aj)])roj)riateness. Comes is substituted by Mr. 
Collier’s manuscript annotator, decidedly to the improvement of 
the expression. JJanouo^s phrase in Scene 3d, ‘^That, trusted 
home,” is not very intelligible ; nor is the thrusted of Mr. Collier’s 
copy mucli more satisfactory. King Duncan’s might have 
been minef iii the next scene, is in the highest degree suspicious; 
wc have little doubt that more^ which is substituted in Mr. Col- 
lier’s copy, is the right word. Nor can there be much, if any, 
that in Macbeth’s soliloquy in Scene 7tli the true reading is not 
“ VTu's,” but “ Thus even-handed justice,” as proposed by Mason 
and also sanctioned by tlic lately discovered manuscript correc- 
tor. And there may be some other instances that might be 
brouglit forw'ard, if we were in want. 

Such then is what is called the original Shakespearian text. 
We have not, be it observed, been criticising or exarain- 
ing any modern edition, or the labours of any modern edi- 
tors, except only in so far as we arc thence enabled to obtain 
the most unexceptionable testimony to the defects of the old 
popy. ^We have, as far as it wras possible, avoided express- 
ing an Opinion touching Any of the new readings, excepting 
only in their relation to that question. Numerous as have been 
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the points which we have been obliged to notice, we have j>asse(l 
over every thing, in text and commentary, which did not bear upon 
our S))ecial object. Nor have we, even in dealing with the ancient 
text, applied to it a very microscopic scrutiny; besides giving it 
the benefit of sundry doubtful passages, upon which we have made 
no remark, we have abstained fi’om reckoning up any of its inac- 
curacies except those that, if they are such at all, really do affect 
the sense or the style. Some few of those that have been brouglit 
forward ma)' appear to be of inferior significance ; but we do iK»t 
believe that, of the whole number, there are so many as half a 
dozen at the most that could, upon any tail or intelligible princi- 
ple, be struck oft’from the enumeration as too minute or trivial. 

And what is the result at which we have arrived ? In a ))oi- 
tion of the text of the First Folio extending to only between 
four and five hundred lines, we have found the number of read- 
ings which are cither clearly, and for the greater part confessedly, 
erroneous, or sucli as at least do not seem to admit of satisfac- 
tory explanation or defence, to be not much under a hundred, or 
one for every five lines. The measure that we thus obtain of 
the correctness of the old folio would give us about twenty false 
readings in every page, or about twenty thousand in the entire 
volume. But there may be a great many more. These are only 
the errors “that reveal themselves, or that we can d(>tect without 
any other help than the light of criticism or common sense ; how 
many more there may be, lurking unseen and unsuspected, we 
cannot tell. It is very i)ossible, that, if the author s manuscript 
were to bo recovered, the entire number of the corruptions or 
misrepresentations in the original printed text rniglit prove to be 
twice as great as it can at present be made out to be. 

We are convinced, w’e repeat, that our calculation would not 
be reduced by the survey being carried out over the entire body 
of the plays. Some portions of the text might be found to be less 
disfigured than the one which has been examined ; but others 
would turn out to swarm with palpable or probable errors to a still 
larger extent. We believe, in fact, that for every similar por- 
tion of the volume that might show more creditably under such 
an examination than the First Act of Macbeth there are two 
that would not come oflF so well. In one class of probable cor- 
ruptions especially, that of passages or expressions of which no 
sense can ue nlade, and of many of winch no explanation has 
been adventured by anybody, the play we have chosen would cer- 
tainly be far out-done by several others,— such as Antony and 
Gieopatroy Gyinhelinty C5i?m&tnws,— which, according to’Mr. Col- 
lier, is the " Worst specimen of typography in the whole foUo,” but 
of which Mr. ICttlgnt holds that, the text, with the exception of 
a few obvious typographical errors/ is wonderfully accurate,’’ — 
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and Measure for Meaamey of the unsatisfactory state of the text 
of which e\en Mr. Knight complains^ — standing up, neverthe- 
less, for the irregularities of the metrical arrangement, whicli, 
ho says, “ was strictly copied, we have no doubt, from the au- 
tlior’s original, for a printer does not mistake the beginnings and 
ends of blank verse lines,” although in the Introductory Notice 
to Coiiolanus we are told, on the contrary, that, it would be 
a natural and almost unavoidable consequence of printing blank 
verse from a posthumous manuscript, that the beginnings and 
endings of the lines should be occasionally confused, and that 
therefore the metrical arrangement of the author would not be 
perferth' rcjircsented in tlie printed copy.” 

Ijiit, even if the demonstrable incorrectness of the First Folio 
generally should be considerably less than the sample of it that 
has been gone over would seem to indicate, our proposition 
would still be abundantly made out. A text with half a score 
of false readings for eN cry page, or one on an average for every 
ten lines, is not a text which can be regarded as entitled to 
much confidence. We care not fi'om what cause its abounding 
and pervading errors may have arisen. If those who gave it to 
the world took all the pains they could, so much the worse. 
Either the persons by wnoin the book was carried through the 
press must liave been incompetent if they were not negligent, or 
they had not the means of producing a better text. Something, 
clearly, was wrong or was wanting, whatever it was. Excuse 
it 01 ' account for it as we may, the fact nnnains undeniable that 
wc liave got a text deformed by numerous errors. Nor is it any 
thing to the purpose to tell us that at tlic time when the first 
edition of the collected plays of Shakespeare was produced all 
popular literature was carelessly and incorrectly printed in Eng- 
land, and that this volume is not distinguished in that way above 
the generality of contemporary publications, nay is upon the 
whole less incorrect than many or than most of them. It may 
be so ; but that again only makes the case worse. In addition 
to other presumptions of unfaithfulness wc have that arising from 
its being common for texts of this kind to be unfaithful. Any 
comparison of the Folio Shakespeare of 1623 with other books of 
the same date is beside the question. Its incorrectness is provcrl 
from itself, and cannot be disproved by their greater incorrect- 
ness. Our conclusion is not affected by the relative state of the 
case, whatever that may be, but rests upon the facts taken sim- 
ply and absolutely. Here is a text overrun with errors of all 
kinds, many of them, setting doubt or denial altogether at defi- 
ance ; is its authority notwithstanding to be held to be infaliible 
wlienever we cannot convict it of being wrong on evidence 
amounting to positive den^ustrittion ? or is it not rather in all 
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reason to be also mistrusted in many other cases, as well as in 
those in which we are thus forced to give it up ? 

We are well aware that these views are not calculated to be 
very acce[)table on their first presentment even to the generality 
of the mere readers and lovers of Shakespeare, any more than to 
his editors and commentators. It is unpleasant to have our 
faith disturbed in anything upon wdiich we have been accus- 
tomed to believe or to rely ; our self-love is even disposed to take 
it as an insult to be told that we may possibly have been admir- 
ing and cherishing that which after all is not what it pretended 
to be and what wo took it for. Besides, it is not only in religion 
that uncertainty and doubt are hateful to the human mind; 
they are so in everything, in proportion to the interest we take 
in it. The feeling, indeed, is not only a natural one, but is 
akin to our love of truth itself. Yet, like every other natural 
disposition and tendency, this too has its weak side, through 
which it is always liable to bo taken advantage of and abused. 
In this way anything which can contrive never to be questioned, 
or which can make a plausible profession or show of being un- 
questionable, will usually appeal to us with more force than the 
mere reason of the case would carry with it. An authority 
calling itself infallible is to the mind what dram-drinklng is to 
£he stomach, which, if it does not actually help digestion, at any 
rate deadens for the moment the pain of indigestion, althougli it 
may be at the expense of the digestive power itself ; so we arc 
willing to be saved or relieved from the pains of doubt at the 
cost even of having our general power of thinking enfeebled and 
impaired. And, even when nothing of much moment can be 
imagined to depend upon what we believe, we love to be saved 
the trouble of thinking and deciding. It is a work which many 
people feel themselves in all cases to be as incapable of as of 
walking in the air. To attempt to shake their confidence, there- 
fore, in anything which they have been wont to believe they 
look upon as tantamount to seeking to deprive them of a neces- 
sary stay. Their impulse is to resent it almost as they would 
an attempt ttpon their property. For these reasons, to cast a 
doubt upon anything whatever that is generally accepted has al- 
ways been a thankless task. We all wi^ in our secret souls that 
nothing were doubtful, that there were no such thing as doubt 
in the world« And, indeed, to dioitnish the doubtful may be said 
to be the aim of all philosophy, of all. research and disco very'> of. 
all the ^fibrts and achievements of science and thouglit. 

j Yet with regard to many things we cannot know till we have 
first doubted ;, the true cannot be established before the false 
has been thrown down«‘ And therefore sometimes the doubter 
or deinolisher of the false must be tolerated, although he should 
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deal in negatives only, or may not in all cases be ready with an 
equivalent of positive and demonstrable truth to take" the place 
of the error which he would sweep away. There is much error 
and falseliood for which no truth can be substituted ; the sweep- 
ing of it out of the way is all that can be done. In tlie present 
case, while the more learned upholders of the authority of the 
Shakespearian text as found in the First Folio will very pro- 
perly insist that nothing shall be yielded in the controversy to 
mere modern ignorance or prejudice, but that whatever is stig- 
matized as suspicious shall be so only upon considerations drawn 
from oiir language and our literature viewed in their entire 
history and extent, the rabble of critics, indignant that any one 
should presume to doubt wliere they have never donbted, in- 
capable of giving a fair reception to ariything which is new to 
tlicm, and at the same tinie made uncomfortable by the objec- 
tions advanced agaiiiat their faith of use and wont, may bo 
expected to pelt such dissent as we have here ventured to ex- 
press with every kind of abusive imputation. And, besides 
the customary charges of cold-blooded scepticism, the spirit of 
destructiveness, the love of paradox, and the like, it may be 
asked what is gained by discrediting the commonly accepted 
text unless there be something better to be got in its stead ? It 
should be answer enough, in this as in all other cases, to sa}*', 
that our business is, as mr as we can, to ascertain and assert the 
truth, and that in our pursuit of that we have nothing to do 
witli consequences. 33ut here, in addition to this general de- 
fence, we have to plead that we stand up for Shakespeare, 
ior his honour and fame, for justice to his memory; W'e stand 
uj) for Shakespeare, and the rights of his genius, against 
the standing libels of the First Folio, and the incompetency, 
carelessness, and blundering of the persons by whom his drama- 
tic works were originally given to ttie world through the press. 
With the indications that we have, swarming before our eyes in 
every page of the early copies, of the little skill and attention 
with which they were produced, we cannot consent to accept 
their evidence as conclusive in any instancic in which it attri- 
1)11 tes to Shakespeare what it seems improbable on whatever 
account that he should have written. Even where a more satis- 
factory reading could not be or had^ot been suggested, wc 
would rather hold the passage to be doubtful or hopelessly 
corrupt than receive it as correct on no better than such autho- 
rity. Nothing, as we conceive, short of this is what owe to 
Shakespeare. Ta assume as a matter of course that eveiything 
which wc find printed as his is, exactly as it stands, what he 
must have written, is surely, in the actual circumstaheos of the 
case, the height of injustice^ 
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Everybody who takes any interest in such matters has of 
course heard of Mr. Collier’s discovery. His own account of it 
is given in the Introduction to the first of the two publications 
whose titles vve have placed at the head of the present Article. 
It was in the early part of the year 1849 that, having recently 
completed his own edition of Shakespeare, he made a hasty pur- 
chase for a few shillings of an imperfect and ill-used copy of the 
Second Folio, in the hope of its enabling him to complete 
am>thcr poor copy of wliich he had been the possessor for some 
time; upon taking it home, however, and finding that it would 
not serve that purpose, — the two leaves which he wanted being 
too short and otherwise damaged and defaced, — he threw it 
aside, and thought no more of it, till he chanced to fall upon it 
again about a year after in selecting some books to take with 
him on his removal with his family from London into the 
country. It was then that he first observed what he describes 
as ^^some marks in the margin” of his ragged and greasy old 
tome ; hut still ho seems to have forgotten the book after merely 
opening it and shutting it again. “It was subsequently,” h(i 
says, “ j)laced upon an iqiper shelf, and I did not take it down 
till 1 had occasion to consult it.” When this happened we are 
not informed ; apparently more than another twelvemonth had 
elapsed, flc now detected a name upon the cover, which he at 
first thought might be that of an actor of the earlier part of the 
seventoeiith century (afterwards ascertained to have borne only 
the same surname) ; and this and other circumstances, he states, 
at last induced him to examine the volume more particularly : 
he then discovered, to his surprise, “ that there was hardly a 
j)age which did not present, in a handwriting of the time, some 
emendations in the pointing or in the text, wdiilc on most of 
them they w’ere frequent, and on many numerous.” 

It was in the Athenaeum^ w’e believe, that Mr. Collier made 
the first announcement of his discoveiy, communicating at the 
same time considerable specimens of the newr readings. The 
news was decidedly the most exciting that had come upon the 
Shakespearian world since the Ireland forgeries more than half 
a century ago; and it was a matter of coarse that criticism, 
aesthetic, velmal, and antiquarian, should bristle up in all direc- 
tions, and that tlie battle of the "believers and unbelievers, as 
amoi^ our grandfathers on that other memorable occasion, should 
be immediately joined. Accordingly, tho controversy has since 
drawn forth volumes or pamphlets from Mr. Sinner, Mr, Knight, 
Mr. Dyce, Mr, HalUweU, as well as been handled, more or 
less elaborately, m nearly every periodical organ of opinion 
among us, whether professedly Uteraiy or political, daily, weekly, 
fortnightly, monthly, and quarterly^ — ^not to speak of the con- 
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tinued fire of Notes and Queries that ]»as been kept up about it 
ill the pages of* the impartial repository so entitled, which, like 
an amplification of the ear of Dionysius, collects so curious a 
melange of the public knowledge and ignorance, sense and folly, 
on all sides of all questions. 

Meanwhile Mr. Collier himself, — no doubt remembering and 
duly appreciating the old saw which recommends that we should 
strike while tlie iron is hot, — has come forth with the second of 
the two volumes before us. Let us see, before we go fartlier, 
how much more than they had already paid for the possessors 
of the former volume have got for the additional guinea which 
any of them may have been tempted to exjicnd upon the pur- 
chase of this second one. 

AVe mean, of course, how much more they have thus acouired 
of the new matter contained in Mr. Collier’s annotated folio, or 
at least of information respecting the large number of correc- 
tions of the common Shakespearian text said to be there indica- 
ted. For this must be supposed to have been alone what was 
wanted by tlie purchasers of both books. No doubt the general 
public might be very well pleased to receive a new edition of 
Shakespeare from Mr. Collier, compendiously printed in a single 
volume, and in all respects well and handsomely got up, ‘as thi^ 
must be admitted to be ; but the present edition professes to be 
something altogetlier different from that. It may be affinned 
to be distinctly put forward as not intended for the general 
])ublic. The principle upon which it is exjiressly declared to be 
constructed implies that it is not to be taken as a popular but 
only as a critical edition, or rather an edition to subserve a 
certain critical purpose. It does not profess to give us what ]\Ir. 
Collier himself believes that Shakespeare actually wrote, but what 
lie is supposed or asserted to have written by the author of the 
manuscript alterations in the old Folio, It is not to be under- 
stood,” we are warned in the first sentence of the preface, that 
the editor approves of all the changes in the text of the pluys 
contained in the ensuing volume;” he only thinks that “the 
great majority of them assert a well-founded claim to a place in 
every future reprint of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works.” ' And 
then, after remarking that the value and importance of not a 
few of the new readings have been admitted on all hands, he 
adds “ The present volume has been published to satisfy an 
almost universal wish that they should be placed beyopd the 
reach of destruction, and that all who desire it should be able to 
obtain a copy of the productions , of our grpat dramatist, com^ 
prising the manuscript corrections recently discove^d by' the 
editor.” ' 

' What, then, is it that we have a right to expect to find in an 
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edition professing such an object and such a principle? Turning 
to the Preface, or Introduction, which stands' before the ^ Notes 
and Emendations,’ we there read the following account of the 
annotated folio : — 

“ Witliont adverting to sundry known inistakes of pagination, it 
may be stated that the entire volume consists of nearly 900 pages, 
divided between thirty-six plays; and, besides the correction of 
literal and verbal errors, as well as lapses of a graver and more 
extensive kind, the |>unctuatioii has been carefully set right through- 
out. As there is no page without from ton to thirty of these minor 
emendations, they do not, in the whole, fall short of 20,000 : -most of 
them luivc, of course, been introduced in modern eaitions, since the 
plain meaning of a passage often contradicts the old cai'eless and 
al)surd pointing; but it will be seen liereaftor, that in not a few in- 
stances tlic sense of the poet has thus been elucidated in a way that 
has not been anticipated. AVith regard to changes of a different and 
more important character, where letters arc added or expunged, 
where words are supplied or struck out, or where lines and sentences, 
omitted by the early piintcr, have been inserted, together with all 
other emendations of a similar kind, it is difficnlt to form any correct 
estimate of thoir number. The volume in the hands of the reader 
includes considerably more than a thousand of such alterations; but 
lio have inserted all would have swelled its bulk to unreasonable 
dimensions, and would have wearied the patience of most persons, 
not merely by the sameness of the information, but by the monotony 
of the language in wdiich it was necessarily conveyed.” 

llerc, lot it be observed in the first place, we have it stated 
that the changes made by the manuscript corrector of a more 
important character are so much more numerous than those pro- 
duced ill the volume of ^ Notes and Emendations,’ tliat to liave 
inserted them all, besides being inconvenient or objectionable in 
another way, would have seriously increased the bulk of that 
volume. What was to be inferred from such a statement as this, 
except that the said voluijie was to be regarded as giving us at 
the most only a liberal sample of the new readings of importance 
found in the annotated folio, and that at least as many more as 
were there produced, if not a very much larger number, were 
passed ove;’ and reserved ? 

Yet whatiturns out to be the feet when we receive the subse- 
quently published volume professing to comprise all the old an- 
notator’s new readings, as well those that are not, as those that 
are, approved of by its editor? The short Preface to the one 
volume edition of the plays does not contain a word which would 
warrant us in supposing that any of the annotator’s alterations, 
certainly not that any of importance, have been withheld. It 
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professes, fit any rate by implication, to be a complete represen- 
tatiqiji of the text as be has reformed, or transformed, it. If it is 
not that, it is worthless ; upon what other ground or pretence 
than that of fidelity of represen tati<‘n can alterations have been 
introduced whicli, in the opinion of the editor, are not improve- 
ments but [>erversions of the common text and falsifications of 
Shakespeare ? 

Neither of the reasons exists here which w'ere alleged in the 
case of the preceding publication for confining the now readings 
there given to a mere selection. To print the whole would not 
have taken up any additional space, nor pressed more lieavily 
eitlior njion the wealth of the editor’s synonymous vocabulary or 
upon the patience of liis readers. It is, therefore, with no small 
surprise that wo find the new readings, at least those of any iin- 
poj'tancc, that are given in Mr. Collier’s second publication to 
be, after all, no more and no other than we had already got in a 
dillerent form in liis first. If we rightly understand him, the one 
volume is, in so far as such differences from the common text are 
concerned, simply a repetition of the other. In the first we had, 
according to the assurance in the introduction, considerably 
more than a tliousand” cliangesupon the received text of a more 
important character ; in the second tlie new readings that are, 
duly inserted in tlieir places are again described, in almost pre- 
cisely the same words, as considerably exceeding a thousand.” 
It is observed, indeed, afterwards, that various alterations have 
been introduced in the following sheets, wdiich did not seem to 
rc(jnire distinct and separate mention among the ‘ Notes and 
Kniondations’ recently published but these ailditional new 
j oadings, while they appear to be very f(3w in number, we arc at 
the same time expressly informed, are most of them of a minor 
character.” They belong, therefore, not to the same class with 
those formerly given, but to that of those then designated the 
“ minor emendations,” and calculated to amount to no few'er than 
20,000. What is become of that reserved mass of alterations of 
an important character said to be found in the old folio, to have 
inserted all of which in the * Notes and Emendations’ would 
have swelled the bulk of that volume to such unreasonable di- 
mensions I 

Our perplexity’' is increased when we proceed to examine the 
only distinct evidence of what his annotated folio really is, and 
is not, with which Mr. Collier has favoured us. This is a litho- 
graphed /ac simile of a portion of one of its pages. It is the 
same in both publications. The play from which it is selected 
is the Firsi Part of Henry VL ; being, if T(*e allow it to be 
Shakespeare’s at all, certainlyj of all those admitted into the 
common collections of his works, precisely the one that has the 
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least of his characteristic style and manner, and therefore one 
about the text of which less interest is felt than in the case of^any 
other of the whole thirty-seven. “ Our choice has been influ- 
enced,” says Mr. Collier, “ not so much by the worth of the play^ 
or by the value of the emendations, as by the circumstance that 
it includes, in the compass of an octavo page, examples of the 
manner in which corrections of nearly all kinds are made, from 
the insertion of a single letter to the addition of a line, omitted 
in all the Folios, together with the striking out of a ))assage not 
considered necessary for the performance.’’ It is a slip of me- 
mory, by the bye, in the learned editor to ilescribe the restored 
line here as new, or as not to be found in any of the Folios. In 
the body of the volume (at p. 274) it is rightly recognise<J as 
extant in the First Folio; and in fact it appears in all*the mo- 
dern editions, his own included. But wdiat is most reniarkabh' 
is, that this fac simile is neither in accordance with tlic printed 
text which professes to be founded upon it, nor can even fairly 
!)c said, we think, to bear out in all respects the account of the 
annotated old volume which it is produced to illustrate. 

It comprehends about a third of one of the original pages, no 
one of which, we have been assured, is without from ton to thirty 
^of those minor emendations” w^hich it was not thought neces- 
sary to notice in the exposition of the painstaking annotator’s 
more illustrious labours. Now the entire number ol‘ manuscript 
alterations of all kinds which the specimen exhibits is by the 
most liberal cahuilation no more than teji, and seven of them ani 
detailed in the ^ Notes and Emendations.’ Where, then, for tins 
portion of the text are the other changes of a more important 
character” the insertion of all of which in tliat volume would 
have so inconveniently increased its bulk, and added so greatly 
to the infliction upon its reader’s powers of endurance ? The 
other three corrections are merely the striking out of a mis-di vi- 
sion of the scene, the insertion’ of a comma, and the noting of an 
omitted entrance. This is, apparently, one of the pages in which 
the “ minor emendations” are at a minimum. Of the more iin- 

E ortant new readings, again, one, according to Mr. Collier, (in 
oth his volumes), is the substitution for the words most bloody” 
of still bleeding.” Possibly it may be the fault of the engraver, 
but the Word as given in the'pbte is not bleeding^ but blooding. 
The editor may be justified in a^nming that the former word 
w^jWbat the annotator really wrote ; but the circumsta*nce should 
n$^ave been jpassed over \vfthout explanation or notice. Finally, 
^"come to a lirte which is dilFereait in the two folios : the manu- 
script annotator leaves it untouched as it stands in the Second ; 
nevertheless Mr. Gotlier prints it in his new text, in common 
with other modern editors, in the form in which it appears in the 
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Firstk And how often the same thing may be done in other pas- 
sa^ we have no 4nean$ of knowing. 

We eannot commend the method which Mn Collier has thas 
chosen to pursue in dealing with his ^reamre trove' as eitlier the 
most scientific or the most satisfactory that might have been 
adopted. It is plain that we have nothing that can be called a 
full or fair representation of the annotated folio either in the Notes 
aiul EtnendaiionSj or in the new edition of the plays^ or in both 
combined. We have some eleven or twelve hundred new read- 
ings enumerated in the one publication and inserted in their 
places in the other, and that is all. These are avowedly only a 
selection from the alterations made by the manuscript annotator. 
They may afford, ns, for aught that appears,* only a \evy partial 
exposition of his obliterations and substitutions, in more than one 
sense of the word. Even if we are only expected to receive his 
new readings as conjectural, we ought to have them before us in 
their whole extent ; we ought to have his less happy attempts as 
well as those that are thought to do more credit to his ingenuity 
and sagacity. We are hardly in a condition to pronounce upon 
his critical competency till we have his performances submitted 
to ns in their integrity and general character, and not merely in 
certain ])lcked instances. Ixay, we ought to know not only what 
he has done but what he has left undone, what he has passetf 
over that seemed to require reparation as well as what he lias 
mended or tried to mend, what he has missed as well as what he 
has found. Still more important it becomes, for obvious reasons, 
that nil this should be fully and distinctly set forth if the new 
readings are to claim an authoritative character, or an origin 
which would leave us nothing to examine or debate except the 
probabilities of their correct transcription. In that case the 
evidence bearing upon the question may lie almost as much in 
what they do not as in what they do include, in what of the old 
text is left untouched as in what is struck out nr altered. ' 
Although, however, Mr. Collier lias not given us all the infor- 
mation of this kind that would have been oesirable^ nor so much 
as he might have put us in possession of by drawing up the ao 
count of ms old folio e&or a different method, we are still not 
left altogether in the dark upon the points that have just been 
mentioned. ^ We do not know all the cases in which the annota- 
tor has either applied hiSvVefenninig band unsaecessfiiUy^ (in the 
opinion, of’ his editor), orbas passed oyer passageseither piobably 
or indispatably wrong without* ^taking any attempt to amend 
them ; but we know tha^ he has^ dbne c^th these thii^s in mm 
cases. Now, on the first consideration of. the that fact 

appears to be inconsistent with the :stippOi[ttion thett he had any 
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authority for his corrections ; for tliat, it may be thoupht, would 
have enabled him to restore every passage tliat was corrupted in 
the printed text If any, still more if many, such passages are 
. left untouched, can we suppose that he made his alterations un- 
der any better guidance than his own conjectural ingenuity, 
which, of course, while it might at any time lead him wrong as 
well as right, might sometimes fail to suggest any way of remedy- 
ing the corruption, or even to detect its existence 1 

But, on the other hand, some of the emendations are, we mtist 
think, of so peculiar a character that they can hardly be thus 
accounted for. A good many of the new readings, we admit, are 
not such as w»e should be inclined to I’eceive simply on their own 
showing. Some have a very doubtful, others a more than doubt- 
ful, look; a few may be almost certainly pronounced to be quite 
inadmissible. But not only are many so remarkable that it would 
probably be impossible to parallel the whole collection in point 
of plausibility by tiie conjectures of any other known reformer 
of the Shakespearian text, if Jiidecd those of all the editors and 
commentators together would be found to outshine what we have 
received front this one anonymous annotator ; not only so, but 
some of tliem seem to carry evidence in themselves that they 
could not have been the produce of mere conjecture. Mr, Collier, 
'though hardly himself venturing to claim for them an authorita- 
tive character, has pointed out a very remarkable presumption 
which wc liuve in at least one instance that the annotator pro- 
ceeded upon something else than his own ingenuity. In the 
Second Scene of the Tlijrd Act of Coriolanus a speech of Vo- 
lumnia in reply to her son stands thus amended : — 

“ Pray be counselled, 

I have a heart as little apt as yours 
To brook control without the use of anger, 

But yet a brain, that leads iny use of auger 
'J'o better vantage.*' 

The line ^^To, brook control without the use of anger*' is want- 
ing in the |)rinted copies, and is supplied by the annotator. It * 
B^ms impossible,*’ as Mr. Collier observes, to doubt the ge- 
nuineness of this insertion, unless we go the length of pronoun* 
cthg it jiiot only an inventitUv but an invention of the utmost 
mgemiHyj for, vthile |t renders ^rfect the deficient sense, it 
sl^^ws 'et dne^.^vbat caused the error : the recurrence of the same 
fuse ofgUger,* hi of two following lines deceived 

liHe old composf^r, iudu^ bim ^U ^Uay that lie bad already 
’ printed a line whidb be jbad ‘Every student of verbal 

is familiar with, what appeirs^ to liave occasioned the 
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coitnption in this itistancd| the h<m(£oUktJtJtony as it is ca1le<)y one 
of the most fertile sources of errors of omission both in printed 
books and in manuscripts. 

But, Independently of this curious piece of evidence, we con- 
fess we think it altogether unlikely that the old annotator would 
in any case havegOne the length of actually adding to the text, 
which it seems he has done in at least nine different places, from 
the stores of his own invention. It is not to be supposed that a 
person who set himself such a task, and went through it uith so 
much care and labour, could have had any other object or wish 
except to restore what Shakespeare wmte where it i^aslo«tor 
misrepresented in the printed editions ; and he never could have 
imagined that he was doing that if, wherever a line seemed to be 
wanting, he del iberittely inserted without any sort of notice or 
distinctive mark one fabricated by himself. 

One of the insertions, we observe, has been objected to by Mr. 
Dyce in a little volume (full, like whatever comes from that quar- 
ter, of valuable matter) in which he has commented upon Mr« 
Collier’s i\ e/es and Emendations. It occurs in one of the speeches 
of Leontes in the concluding scene of The Winter's 'Tale ;~ 

be, let be ! 

Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already • < 

I am hut dead^ stone looking upon st ne. 

What was he that did make it?” fkc. 

The line in Italics is supplied by the manuscript annotator. On 
first I’cading it, Mr. Dyce says, it appeared to him so exactly in 
the style of Shakespeare, that, like Mr. Collier, he felt thank- 
ful that it had been furnished/’ “ But presently,” he adds, “ I 
found that it was too Shakespearean^ And then he quotes the 
exclamation of Leontes a few speeches before — 

** Does not the stone rebuke me 
For being more stone than itT’ 

and subjoins: — ** Now, which is the greater probability— 
that Shakespeare (whose variety of expression wz^s inex- 
haustible) fepealed himself in the line, ^ 1 am but deac4 stone 
looking upon stone?* or that a reviser of the play (with an eye 
to the passage just cited) ingentouaty constructed the said line> 
to fill up a supposed lacuna? The answer is obvious.”* There 
is no living person to whom we should more willingly entrust the 
text of Sliakespeare than to Mr. Dyce ; but l^ere we caniiot 
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agree with him. His ultimate judgment on the inserted line^ wo 
cannot hut think^ has been biassed some little natural feeling 
of partiality for his own imagined discovery. We do not ques^ 
tion the inexhaustible variety of Shakespeare’s expression wnen- 
ever variety of expression is wanted. But in some cases repeti- 
tion is far more expressive and more natural than any variety. 
And yet in the two passages which Mr. Dyce compares we have 
variety of expression too ; it is only the thought, if any thing, 
which is tlie same in both. And such repetition is in the high- 
est degree dramatic and beautiful ; it is the one thought, the one 
feeling, which fills the mind of Leontes, and as suen finds re- 
peated utterance, it matters little or nothing whether in the same 
or in different words every time. In the voiy speech with which 
Mr. Dyce would confute ^e new reading, there stares us in the 
face, as the entire passage is exhibited in his own page, an in- 
stance of the very re])etition to which ho objects ; only mur lines 
a(W the words that have been already quoted from it we have 
the same idea again in the words Standing like stone with thee.’* 
Is it to be argued that Shakespeare’s inexhaustible variety of 
expression permitted him to repeat himself once, but never 
twice ? 

^ ^ What then shall we say 1 How are we to account for and to 
reconcile the various and to some extent apparently contradictory 
characteristics of this remarkable collection of proposed altera- 
tions of the commonly received text of our great dramatist? 
Upon whatdiypothesis can we explain how it should have liap- 
pened that the laborious and painstaking person to whom we are 
indebted for them, having the means, as be seems to have had, of 
ascertaining the true reading in some instances, should not have 
been able to do so in all, but on the contrary should sometimes 
have manifestly mistaken it, and in other cases should have passed 
over passages which there can hardly be a doubt are corrupt with- 
out even an attempt to correct them ? 

Some of the new readings which Mr. Collier has not hesitated 
to produce, (and we do not know how many more of the same 
kind may be kept back,) are certainly as bad as it is possible to 
conceive. Perhaps the worst of them all is the conversion, in 
Lady Macbeth’s mnous exclamation, — 

^ What beast W'a9% then, 

That made^oii break this anterprize to me?” 

^^hbugh it if an alteration which Me. Cntlier 
and pairades, both in hisl^ot^ and 
ip hisPri^faCe^^ jSiJ.fficient to command our ac- 

qpleacence in. eviky' '^tie|* pi^eedtng irbin the same quarter. 
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We believe that thie woederfol specimen has done more to dis- 
credit the authority of the old annotator than all other things 
taken togsiber. rutting aride the question of t^to, the new 
reading is novibense. Where in Shakespeare or in any other 
writer, did Mr, Collier ever find the word boast used for a mental 
emotion or impulse I The very essence of its signification is tho 
notion of expression^ To talk of the boaster being made to do 
something by his own boast would be as absurd as to talk of a 
man being impelled to speak or to walk by his owjn speech or 
gait. If in this passage there could be any reasonable doubt 
(which we do not think there can be) of beast being the true 
word, there could be none whatever that boast is not. ^ 

Our hypothesis may be stated in a few words. It is substan-» 
tially the same whicli we have already suggested as accounting 
for many of the errors in the First Folio, or rather it is a part of 
our former hypothesis, or supposition of what tho facts may pro-* 
bably have been, applied to this other case. Wo believe that 
the old annotator must have had access to a text of the plays 
superior in correctness and in authority to that of the printed 
copies, and that from that source nearly all his new readings mu‘?t 
have been drawn. It may have been the author^s own manu- 
script, or some transcript from it in the possession of the playciifUM* 
It may have been tlie very same from which mainly the Fii’st 
Folio had been printed, )>Grhaps thirty or forty years before. 
Even then, as has been already suggested, the papers to whose 
custody So much precious poetry had been confided may have 
seen a good deal of service ; the handwriting may not have been 
at the best very distinct or easy to be read, and matters may 
have been made worse by its having in some places faded, or got 
otherwise partially obliterated ; that would account for many of 
the mistakes and corruptions wliich we find in the printed text. 
When, so long afterwards, the same manuscripts come into tho 
hands of the corrector of Mr. Collicr^s Second Folio, they have 
possibly suffered still more from the injuries of time and neglect ; 
they may be still farther defaced, or even rubbed or eaten away ; 
but he is not only, as is evident on any supposition, a person of 
, superior intelligence and ingenuity, but one whose zeal for the 
restoration of ' the true Shakespearian text no amount of la*^ 
hour can daunt or tire ; so that making his way through his 
task with all deliberation (he may have been y^rs about it), 
he succeeds in deciphering aright many words which had baffled 
or been misread by the printemi and also in etherise am^ndil)g 
numerous passages which had been disfi^red in varipus ways 
by the inattention to minute accuracy with which the printing 
of all popular literature was then executed. Nevertheless, there 
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aire still some passages in which the manuscript is irrecoverably 
gone, or deceives even his patient and practised e^e; in sncii 
cases liis alterations may be unsatisfactoiy enough. He takes it 
into his head, for instance, that the word which has been printed 
heaat’n really it is precisely the same mistake winch, as 
we have seen, is made either by Mr. Collier himself or by his 
lithographer in regard to the word which the one gives as ttleeding, 
the other as blooding. Or, now and then, he supplies a word or 
two of which no trace remains, or where perhaps he is wrong in 
imagining that there is any thing wanting, by mere conjecture ; 
and there again lie is porsibly not very happy. It is not ueces* 
sary to suppose that he was gifted with much poetical faculty, 
or even that his critical discernment was of the highest order. 
We certainly would entirely acquit him of any such forgery as 
that w Inch Mr. Dyce is disposed to lay to his charge in the case 
of the lines — 

“ Would I were dead, but that, metbinks, already 
1 am but dead, stone looking upon* stone.” 

This is, in its way, surely as Shakespearian as any thing in 
all Shakespeare. 
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. * 

Some years we sketched the projirress of BihHcal Lite- 
rature iti Scotland.* The appearance of the book whose title is 
pa^fixed to tliis article inclines us to introduce it to the notice of 
our readci*s, in connexion with a hasty survey of the recent course 
and present condition of this study in the Church of Eiij^Iaud. 
It can hardly be denied that less has been done towards Biblical 
research on the nortliern than on the southern bank of the 
Tweed, Classical scholarship lias been notoriously inore en- 
couraged in England than in Scotland ; and good scholarship 
is the foundation of good Biblical exegesis. Professor Blackie, 
of the University of Edinburgh, has made some instructive 
remarks on this subject in an able inaugural lecture lately 
published, which we hope will incite the guides of Scottish 
theology to a deeper sense of their responsibility in tl^is ma^uas; 
“ The Scottish Presbyterian Church,” he remarks, ‘Mias for ages 
maintained a high character among the Churches of Christen- 
dom, with very little assistance from Greek: a character for 
earnest assiduity in the cure of souls, and an energetic pow'eriii 
the weekly demonstrations of pulpit eloquence, which more 
erudite Churches may with good reason envy. , . , But to 

the construction of the edifice, [of Cliristian theology,] next to 
profound personal piety and common sense, (an element in this 
matter too often lost sight of,) is necessary, above all things, a 
genuine sympathy with the spirit of ancient literature, and a 
practical acouaintance with tlmse canons of interpretation, which 
are deduced from an accurate philology, a judicious criticism, 
mid a large human philasophy. I need oflend no one when I 
speak the plain truth, that such a theology, though imperatively 
demanded by the present age, has not hitherto been very com- 
mon in Scotland ; and this, among other reasons, I believe, in 
a great measure from the want of Greek,” t 
On the other hand, it is equally true, that if Scottish Pres- 
byterians have neglected their duty in this respect, the English 
Church and Universities with their ample resourceSj^ have wen 


* See NM BriM IUvpsv^ for May . 

f Blackie'a liiaugifi'at ClaMiat Literature m fuReiitti6nt0'the Ifins* 
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by no means immaqulate^ For it is within a comparatively 
recent period that the Church of England has been roused to a 
consciousness of the extent to which the critical and exegeticai 
study of the New Testament has generally been neglected* The 
evil began at the Universities. It is not too much to say^ that 
till lately no attempt was made to enforce upon students any 
real acquaintance with the origin and design of the various 
books ot Scripture, or oven the meaning of difficult or disputed 
passages. In the examination for the B.A. degree at Oxford, 
there has, indeed, long been a somewhat rigorous inquiry into 
tlie facts of the sacred history, but questions on the interpreta* 
tion of the text ai'e comparatively raro. Let any one look 
through the files of theological papers in the University library 
at Cambridge, and he will find plenty of questions about points of 
archaeology and doctrine; heretics are held up to reprobation ; the 
Jewish feasts, the seven deacons, the family hiatory of Herod and 
Mariamnc, the institution of Episcopacy, the first four Councils, 
types real or imaginary, the antiquity and independence of the 
Oliurch in Britain, all furnish matter for inquiry moi'e or less 
pertinent to the Gospels and the Acts; but the accurate expla- 
nation of passages was till lately almost neglected. Uuder- 

K aduates were indeed desired to rescue” one to^t from tlio 
atiother from the IVesbyterian, a third from the CaU 
vinist, a fourth from tho Socinian ; * but when translations and 
explanations \iere required, they were generally of what were 
irreverently denominated cram” pieces, i.e., certain passages 
annually selected as tests of undergraduate orthodox;^, while no 
encouragement was given to the real interpretation of the text 
on philological and exegotical principles. Moreover, to these 
papers in the ‘Greek Testament no importance was attached, 
and they were generalljr looked down upon iJy the distinguished 
scholars and matliematicians of the year. 

It was about twenty years ago that these deficiencies were 
pressed upon public notice, by the controversy which raged in 
the University about the admission of Dissenters. Those who 
were ip pssidence at that time still speak of the sensation excited 
among Uie wondering undergraduates of Trinity College, when 
the present Bisl^pp of St. David's made his aprpearanco in hall 
without the college cap, which is the distinctive mark of the 
tutorial officei having been requested by the then Master to 
resign, jn, coimquence of his pamphlet on the great subject of 
the day. In th^t pamphleti besid^ objecting to compulsory at- 
tendance at chape}, the Bishop, then Mr* Thirlwall^ had asserted 

1 83 ^^^ a Psinphlet b;r Dr. C. Wordsworth, ** Oitike Admit^n See. 
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tho absolute nullity the theological instruction mven in the 
Colleges at Cambridge. In his own it wss proved Uist effect^e 
divinity ifttures had only been deBvered Ibi? about a year. Even 
on these attendance was voluntary;; nor bad the subjects ex« 
tended beyond the Acts of the Apostles and White's Diatessaroiiy 
the substitution^of that compendium for the original Gospels 
being a sufficient proof that all critical inquiry into their con- 
tents was impossible. All candid men who i^ad the pamphlets 
which then covered Deighton’s counter will probiAIy agree, 
that whatever other objections might be found to Mr. Thirlwairs 
views and proposals, he uras completely successful in shewing 
that the theological teaching at Cambridge was a mere ** sham,'* 
and that points of histoiy, chronology^ and antiquities, formed 
the staple of the so-called divinity examinations. 

Though little else resulted from tho Dissenter Oontrovergr,” 
as it was styled, we consider that it boro important fruit in the 
attention which it roused to this subject* Men began to ask 
wliethor an intelligent acquaintance with the New Testament 
might not be expected from every graduate of a University 
which pre-eminently claimed the name of Christian, and which 
shared with one sisW only the privilege of supplying nearly all 
the ministers of the English Church. Additions were madqjtlU 
tho (livinity examinations connected with tho ordinary* degree. 
The existence of the Epistles was recognised, and one of the 
longer or two of the snorter’^ were exacted from every candi- 
date, who w'^as not considered to be elevated by the splendour of 
his mathematical attainments above tho necessity of acquiring 
this small modicum of Christian knowledge. Tet even the 

honour-men” were attacked by graces and syndicates, and some 
people thought that a knowledge of tho differential calculus 
would not be less valuable if accompanied by a comprehension 
of those documents on which our faith is founded. This part 
of the question has indeed resulted for the present in a scarcely 
credible absurdity, and leaves to Cambridge the distinction of 
sanctioning tlie grossest farce of the nineteenth cmitury. The 
attendance of candidates for honours is exacted during toe theo- 
logical part of the ordinary examination, but tfieg are not required 
to'anewer any^ queetionel After sitting for about half an hour 
without putting pen to paper they disperse to more attractive 
occupations. We quite admit that at the tkne of the mathema- 
tical examination it would be upftiir to call on embryo wranglers 
to interpret difficult passages in St Paurs Epistles ; but why 
does not the Univenutw apply the obvious remedy of requiring 
this important knowledge to be produced at some other perioa 
of an undergraduate's career) 

In som^ of t^he Colleges^ especially in Trinity, other improve- 
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n^nts have been introduced. Prizes of considerable value are 

E ven for proficiency in the, knowledge of the Greek "^stanient. 

cctures are delivered on the Epistles. Last year those on the 
liomam were given by one of the most disiinguisheil scholars 
among the assistant tutors. Kverytliing seems to indicate that 
the University is awake to the importance of biblical studies, and 
we all know that when Cambridge lias resolved on carrying out 
any particular work, she seldom does it by halves. At Oxford 
too, the Epistles of tit. Paul are formally sanctioned as a book for 
examination in the altered sclHtoI of LittercR Bimanioresy and 
even before the recent changes, there was at least one instance of 
a first-class candidate presenting it as part of his work. The 
exegetical professorship, the last and greatest of Dean Ireland's 
benefactions to bis University, wdlJ, we hope, some day be wor- 
thily and efficiently used for the great end of its foundation, 
though such an expectation can hardly be entertained during the 
incumbency of the present professor. In each of the Reports 
from her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into the state of 
the Universities, the importance of systematizing and extending 
the study of theology is fully recognised, and several improve- 
ments are suggested, which will, we hope, if carried out, have a 
aijd lasting effect on the welfare of the Church at large. 
For let no one think that the ignorance of the Greek Testa- 
ment which was permitted at the Universities was afterw^ards 
remedied elsewhere. No attempt, for instance, was made to 
supply it by the knowledge required in tlie Episcopal exami- 
nations for orders. In these perhaps there was less archaeology 
and more doctrine, but such books as Pearson on the Creed, 
Burnet on the Articles, in some eases Toinline’s wretched com* 

D ilations, received far more attention than the Epistles of St. 

*aul. Many Bishops did not even expect a knowledge of the 
great Apostle’s w'ritings from candidates for the diaconate ; appa- 
rently considering that the duty of preaching and the whole care 
of a parish might be properly entrusted to a pei*son whose study 
of the Bible had stopped with the last chapter of the Acts. At 
the examination for priest’s orders indeed, the candidate w'as ge- 
nerally I'equired to construe a passage from an Epistle vk6 voce, 
but little more 'Was expected tnap that be should remember the 
Engiisli version, and take the words ip their grammatical -ccii- 
nexioTit l^t here again impi^ttot jm|>rpveinen^ are.now going 
on., Candidates tVom CamMdge ai^ . Utmost always reft^iredl to 

f ass the S 0 called Volu^^ry TAo0loyieOijh^yolm^t^:nf w as the 
Jriiversity is concerned,' but computebry^on the side the Bi- 
"shops, i'or this examination, we rejoice to,see that whole of 
the Greek Testament is the ve^ fimt ]||fequfsite..: ; S^ Bishops 
go farther than this, and inquiher" theinselyes w|ifa cpnsideiatbie 
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cate into the candidate’s acquaintance with this foundation of all 
tlieolojy^cal <tttul V, No one ^ tm remembers Mr. Lee’s Greek Tes* 
lament (esi»ons at Rn^by or Binniiii^ham^ can think without some 
synifiatliv of the sufTerin^sof n wnmid-be deacon, when examined 
vivA voce in an epistle or St. Paul by the Bishop of Manchester. 

The consequences of the neglect wliich we ha\e described wero 
in many respects disastrous. The least of them, perhaps, is the 
gi*oss inisiriter|)retation of passages which wc occasronally bear 
in sermons. Such is the monstrous application of the passage, 
(Roin. xiv. 23,) Whatever is not of faith, is m, (meaning that 
any action of v\hose lawfulness we are not fully convinced, is in 
our case sinful,) to prove the J 3th Article of the English Church 
that works done before justification have the nature of sm. But 
tins habit of detadiing passages from their context, and quoting 
them without any definite pnnciples of interpretation, has pio- 
duced far wider evils than this. It has been a fruitful source of 
profitless disputation and serious theological enor. Take, for 
example, one of the most essential points of Clirfstian belief, the 
dt)ctiine concerning our Lord’s person. To argue on this by 
isolated texts and quotations is a useless* labour, for any of those 
on which the 1 rinitarian most relies, mav be met bv others, 
which, when taken alone, seem fa\ curable to the Unitai’ian^iitfll. 
But let a man I’ead with intelliaenco and honesty, and with the 
necessaiy explanations, the whole gospel of St. John, or one of 
St, PauTs E])i‘‘tle^, such as that to the Colossians ; let him study 
the ciicuiiistdiices under wlnelrtliey were written, and the mean- 
ing of the language winch they employ, and it will be impossible 
for him to maintain that St. Paul or St. John believed in the 
mere humanity of Christ. This is remarkably illustrated by the 
case oC Coleridge, wdio in hi.s >outh held Socinian opinions', not 
because he imagined that tliese two Apostles countenanced them, 
which he clearly saw that they did not, but because he denied 
their authority, and considered them mistaken. And so in many 
other cases, when Scripture is fairly studied and interpreted, we 
cannot doubt that among those at least who accept it as the rule 
of faith, there will be far closer agreement than thei'e is now. 
We may hope, too, that some who now seek in the Romish 
Church an infallible interpreter of matters which seem to them 
obscure and contradictory, will find that Scripture itself, w'hen 
read with the otdtOary care which we bestow on any hook of 
merely human authority, becomes its own expositor; that as 
God’s Holy Spirit often guides men, in spite of much inteUectual * 
error, to the perception of what is essential in the Christian reli* 
gion, 80 also an honest use of the fiiciilties and means of exposition 
which Ood has gi\en thom, wHiU autre them from that intellectual 
error which now dinft even their spiritual vision. They will find 
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that they can understand the doctrine of St. Paul without seek- 
ing enlightenment from the lumen eiccum which ia kindled on tho 
altars of our Lady of Salette. 

Another result of this early neglect of exegetical study has 
been the lamentable dearth of English literature on this subject. 
Paley’s Ilorce PauUnee was indeea a masterly contribution to it 
for a particular purpose, and might well have suggested to better 
scholars than Paley, some true principles of exegesis. But since 
the publication of that most able work, there has been, till re- 
cently, a real famine in the land. Even when so accomplished 
a theologian as Dr. Burton sat down to edit tiie Greek Testa- 
ment, the result was meagre in the extreme. Whatever may be 
tho merits of Dr. Bloomfield as an editor of Thucydides, he has 
brought no qualification but learning to bear upon St. Paul. As 
to the attemi)ts which have been made to popularize the inter- 
pretation of ocripture, and to make it intelligible to tho unlearned 
classes, most j)ersons are agreed tliat the sooner Doylcy and 
Mant arc consigned to the tomb of the Capulets the better. That 
such a book as Bishop Shuttleworth’s Paraphrastic Translation 
of the Epistles shoulu have gone through four editions, is a 
proof how much tlie want was felt, though wo may well corapas- 
siujjatij thqse who accepted such dry bones as nutritious food. In 
1832 tlio late Professor ScholefielcI publislied Hints for an im^ 
proved translation of iJie New Testament^ with a comprehensive 
dedication to the Bishops, Priests, Deacons, and candidates for 
holy orders in the Church of England. We desire to pass over 
as lightly as possible thc^ shortcomings of one who laboured so 
earnestly, and did so much good as a parish priest in the town of 
Cambridge, as Mr. Scholefield. Nor do we think that a Greek 
Professor is at all required to desert tlie study of Classical ipr that 
of Hellenistic Greek. But when a person holding so exalted a 
position does publish on such a subject, he is bound to put forth 
something worth reading. Yet the book before us is aosolutely 
puerile. The following note is no unfair specimen of the amount 
of boldness in Mr. Scholcficld's criticisms, and the limit to which 
he thought that exegesis might be justifiably carried : — 

Heb. iv. 8. Jesus, "tfj<ro{h. ' Joshua'. Whether such a 
rendering would be consistent witli th^ duty of a faithjfiil trans- 
lator, may perhaps be questioned. But it is to b0 considered 
that our translation after all is made for English readers^ the 
great bulk of whom . . « are hopelessly perplexed about tbe^ 
* asserdon here made of Jesus* ... As a practical questloQv. 
therefore, in which the spiritual wel&re of millions is more of 
less concerned, it may be worth while to consider whetW tho 
change would not bo justifiable/' &c. ^ ^ 
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But mean time; while England was silent^ another nation of 
kindred origin but different nabits of mfod; had hemn to speak 
out. For many years the German press has wen literally 
teeming with exegesis. Besides separate commentaries of various 
merits a neriodioal publication; the TtmlogUche Biudim md 
Krifikmj has contained papers on different wints of criticism 
from some of the ablest divines of the day. That much of the 
German interpretation of Scripture has been false and mischiev- 
ous; that there is scarcely any monstrous opinion which has not 
been promulgated; defended, opposed, withdrawn, refuted by 
Ghermans, is undeniable. From this fact many well-meaning 
persons have tried to discountenance the study of these writers 
altogether, mixing together in indiscriminate condemnation 
the most earnest Christians, and the most unbelieving ra- 
tionalists. A ludicrous example of this is said to have been 
given in the sermon of a late head of a collego at Oxford, who, 
as the story goes, • expressed his wish from St. Mary's pulpit, 
that “ German metaphysics and German theology were at the 
bottom of the German Ocean.’’ More serious were the ana- 
themas of a recent assailant of Archdeacon Hare, who buried 
under one indiscriminate execration ^^Kant, Fichte, Schleier- 
macher, Strauss, Ncandei*, Paulus,*' &c. These are specimens 
of the tendencies of a number of writer's and ppcaclters,^wTio, 
though not particularly harmonious on other points, agree in 
suspecting everybody supposed to favour the obnoxious nation, 
till even the knowledge of German is sometimes regarded as a 
symptom of heresy. On the other hand, there have not been 
wanting members of the English Church who have felt that 
even if the theology of Germany were only a huge mass of cor- 
ruption, yet considering its far-extended influence, any man who 
attempts to ignore it, is like the ostrich thrusting its head into 
the sand, in the agreeable delusion, that as he cannot see the 
hunters, neither can they see him. It has long been obvious 
that, unless we can establish a theological cordon mnitaire, we 
cannot exclude it, and it may be added, that if we were to do so, 
we should deprive ourselves of a most important help to under- 
stand Scripture; of the best instrument (next to an earnest 
Christian heart) for maintaining our countrymen’s faith in divine 
revelation, which the feeble criticism now current in England 
cannot support ; and of many treasures of religious thought and 
earnest piety. Rather » it our duty, convinced that our Lord's 
promise to His Church is as sure as ever, to welcome oveiy help 
which we cah procure towards the interpretation of His Word, 
and while we lament the evils which pollute the present theolo- 
gical movement in Germany, to regret still more the sluggish 
apathy into which we ourselves have fallen. 
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Nor are <wich convictions as these confined to what a witty 
cohipatriot* of our own has recently designated the Broad 
Church School of English divinity. The introduction of Ger- 
man theology into England is indeed due to various causes. It 
results partly from the general attention drayj^n to the writings 
of otir Teutonic brethren, by their great discoveries in history, 
plnlology, and classical literature. The works of Coleridge 
drew attention to the metaphysics of Germany, and the tran- 
sition from philosophy to theology is easy. But still it is re- 
markable, that the first elaborate defence of German divines 
proceeded from the pen of Dr. Pusey, who though he has 
retracted his book, has not refuted his arguments. The first 
translator of Neander was Mr. Henry Rose, and althongh 
the readers of his translation are disturbed by the somewliat 
absurd effect of a running commentary at the foot of each page, 
arguing against the views of Episcopacy propounded in the text, 
yet he would hardly have rendered it into English, if he had 
not seen that the work was a rich mine of Christian learn- 
ing. But the party usually called were otherwise 

instrumental in introducing German divinity into England. 
When they asserted that without the Clmivh Scripture was 
unintelligible, that no man couki find the way of salvation from 
tlRT^acrecr volume only, without listening to the voice of autho- 
rity and tradition, which had fixed its meaning, or cfeveloped new 
doctrines from its statements, people began to inquire whether 
these writings which God has bestowed on man to be the guide 
of his moral and religious life, are really different in kind from all 
other books, so that even by an honest u^ of our faculties (them- 
selves also God's gift) we cannot understand the words which 
proj)liets and apostles were commissioned to write ? No doubt 
to apply them to the direction of onr own hearts and lives, is 
the work of a higher power than either the Church or the human 
understanding; this can only be done by the help and blessing 
of God s Holy Spirit. But to understand the meaning of the 
documents themselves, to solve the various questions about their 
authorship, the particular object of each, the time and circum- 
stances under wliich they were written ; to translate, to explain^ 
to settle the text, this surely falls within the province of the 
humiin intellect. Therefore we are right in searching for the 
beat'helj)j| which learning and scliolm'ship can give us; we are 
not justified in uejglecti^ the writing of those wheat prosent 
atliiastare pre-eminent in their acqiminrance with the language 
of ^Scripture, and^^ the iit^rature connected with it. We should 
hot of course reject tlm helps offeriNi by the Fathers and ancient 
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commentators on the Bible* To do thi^ would be one-sided and 
nai row- minded in another wa^; but to confine ourj^elves to tliem 
is as absurd as to refuse the aid of Arnold ^nd Poppo in reading 
Tliuc>dides, and to limit our attention to the Scholiast. We al- 
low that to understand the Scriptures is a plain and cd^vious dutv, 
but we are only beginning to appreciate the truth of the remarki 
that men “ witli the very best intentions interpret St. Paul no 
better thdu they uould interpret Aristotle, and for the same 
reason^ because they do not sufficiently exercise and cultivate 
their minds to become masters of the meaning of a profouiui 
and difficult writer."* 

However, it is quite plain that wo have no alternative be- 
tween understanding the Bible for oiirselvc^s, and accepting the 
authoritative interpretations of Koine. We do not maintain 
that every simple Scotcli and English peasant must be familiar 
with Oldhaii&cn and Neander ; but as education advances, it is 
clear that even Scotch and English peasants will expect the 
ministers of the Gospel to explain Scripture with a far stricter 
accuracy, and a far more intelligent interpretation, than that 
with which they are contented now. Meantime we have only 
to point to the fact, that multitudes of workmg-inen are con- 
stantly imbibing infidelity from the pages of Strauss, and the 
^‘open coiinst‘1" of the Leader^ to make it quite clear tliat tlWse* 
w]k> wish to save them must no longer shut their eyes to the 

f dnin facts around them. Wo hail, tiierefoiv, wn*tli intense satis- 
action, the appearance of any books on the criticism and inter- 
pretation of Sciipture, written by men who at once good 
Christians, good scholars, and acquainted with the results of 
modern no less tlian of ancient inquiry. We regard such books 
as far more valuable than any number of translations fi*om the 
woiks of German writers: for a German professor has rarely 
the faculty of writing in an interesting and attractive $t}ie; the 
play of his fancy seems stifled by tobacco, by the close stove and 
uno|)cned windows of his study, and by want of exercise and 
fresh air; his line of speculation is often far removed from 
English Imbits and feeling ; he is essentially unprac^tical. Again^ 
their works, like all others, suffer when transferred from their 
native language, and particularly in the hands of an unskilful 
translator. A long sentence^ cumbrous and ponderous in the 
original German, becomes in English absolutely intolerable^ 
Many trauslutors too have adopted a habit of anglicising. certain 
German e.xpressions, (ntatid-pointj pragimticuU so that to 
a person unacqitainted with the onginal language, the vei^iona 
of German divines now current are often a mass ijS the strangest 


V Arnold, latfodoetioa ia Vol* Ui. ef Stmonn. 
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gibberish. The constent ref^Acos to writers their own 
eoirntiy, the refatations of absord opinions there prevalent, but 
here unknown, make the studj of these books to an JSnglishman 
still more Unattractive. Besides this, it is lamentwle if a 
Church with such j^culiar facilities for maintaining a learned 
clergy as tliat of England, aided by a large number of other 
Christian bodies, whose ministers are remarkable for intelligence 
and earnest religion, can train up nothing better than a race of 
more translators. We therefore regara with hope and satis- 
faction, not translations, but original works; and these we are 
happy to see are increasing both in number and importance. 
Pre-eminent are the sermons of Archdeacon Hare on the i/w- 
ston of the Comforter ^ containing as they do, not only essegoiical 
commentaries of the highest value on points of detail, but also a 
masterly general exposition of the most solemn and important 
promises in Scripture.* Mr. Trench's works on the Parables and 
Miracles^ are storehouses of ancient and modem learning, adorned 
by the earnest piety of a devout Christian, and by the practical 
knowledge and good sense of a scholarlike Englishman. Mr. 
Stanley’s Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age are remark- 
able for originality of investigation, eloquence of language, and 
JTor their vivid picture of the characters of the i^)ostles, and 
"condition of the early Church. In Mr. Alford's Greek Testa- 
rmnt we certainly regret the somewhat ungenerous practice of 
unnecessarily dragging to light, and then denouncing, perhaps 
with a note of admiration (or consternation 1) some of the more 
extravagant theories of certain German critics, on whose sounder 
interpretations hib own commentary is principally founded. 
Still It deserves great praise for honesty and lioldiiess, as well as 
for research, and is far superior to any edition of the Greek 
Testament which has yet appeared in England. Wc must pass 
over some other publications of less importance, and turn at 
once to the work whose title stands at the head of this Article, 
and which may well take its place among those which are likely 
most largely to contribute to the promotion of these studies in 
Ei^Iano. 

We feel that we owe our readers a double apology, first, for 
having so long delayed our notice of this important work ; and, 
secondly, at the very time w^hen we are professing to review it, 
for detaining tiiem with such a prolix introduction on general 
subjects^ the former faulty we must ask them to accept 
this Ardcle as a proof of a practical though tardy repentance ; 
alid for the latter, we can only say that it is impossible properly 


* When mny we look for the proso^d notes onf the Vktotj^ which no 

doubt are equally valuable ) * 
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to appredate the value of Mews. Cooybeere nfiA Howson’s un- 
dertakiug, unless we consider k in its relation the barrenness 
of the pasty and as an earnest of better things for thp future. 
Although the two friends who have itnited in consecrating their 
ability and leisure to a work sO worthy of the Christian minis- 
ter's calling, have evidently availed themselves largely of German 
investigations, yet the one has brought to bear on k the fruits of 
sound English scholarffliip, and the other most extensive his- 
torical and geograpiiical research. The general design will be 
gathered from the introduction. 

“ In order to present any thing like a lining picture of St. Paul's 
career, much more is necossaiy than a mere transcript of the Scrip- 
tural narrative, even wliere it is fullest. Every step of his course 
brings us into contact witli some new phase of ancient hfo, unfami- 
liar to our modern experience, and upon which we must throw 
light from other sources, if we wish to form a distinct image in the 
mind. For example, to comprehend the influences under which he 
grew to manhood, we must realize the position of a Jewish family in 
Tarsus, * the chief city in Cilicia ;* we must understand the kind of 
education which the son of such a family would receive as a boy in 
his Hebrew home, or in the schools of his nati\e city, and in his 
riper youth * at the feet of Gamaliel’ In Jerusalem ; ue must be ac<- 
quainted with the profession for which ho was to be prepared by^bis* 
training, and appreciate tbo station and duties of an expounder of the 
Law. And that we may be fully qualified to do all this, we should 
ha\e a clear view of the state of the Homan empire at the time, and 
especially of its <»ystem in the provinces; v\e sliould also understand 
the political position of the Jews of the ‘dispersion/ we should be (so 
to speak) hearers in their synagogues ; we should be students of their 
Habbinical theology. And in like manner, as wc follow the Apostle 
in the diflerent stages of his varied and adventurous career, we mu^t 
strive continually to bring out in their true brightness the half effaced 
forms andcolouiing of the scene in which he acts ; and while he ‘^be- 
comes all things to all men, that he might by all means save some,’ 
we must form to ourselves a living likeness of the t/tin^s and of the 
men among which he moved, if we would rightly estimate his work. 
Thus we must study Chribtianity rising in the midst of Judaism, we 
must realize the position of its early churches with their mixed so- 
ciety, to which Jews, Proselytes, and Heathens had each contributed 
a characteristic element ; we must qualify ourselves to be umpires 
(if we may so speak) iu their violent internal divisions; we must 
listen to the strifes of their schismatic parties, when one said 'i am 
of Paul, an)i another I am of Apoltos,' wd must study the true ohar- 
actor of those early heresies which eVen dented the resurrection, and 
advocated impurity and lawiessness, claiming the right to sin ^ that 
grace might abound,’ ‘ defiling the mind and conscience’ of their fol- 
lowers, and ‘ making them abominable and disobedient, and to every 
good work reprobate;’ We must trace the extent to which Greek 

VOL. XX, KO. XL. z 
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phllodopby, ^ninytnf fotmMmf and Ea«tarn superattlloii, blendad 
tbldr iAitiience wUh iha {Aire tementation of iba lu^iJlaav^ 

iiM0i •miA W to leairoa the whdo mee of otvObsad 
VqI- i* pp. iii- iv. 

Tn addition to those qualifications for a right understanding 
of St, Paul’s life, Mr. Conybeare then enumerates vatioua Othe^ 
items of requisite knowledge, as to the places which the Apostle 
visited, their scenery, history, and principal characteristics!, and 
to these, of course, must be added the correct interpretation of 
his writings. Speaking generally, Mr. Conybeare has contributed 
the translations and explanations of the letters and speeches; 
Mr. Howson the main part of the descriptive and historical 
chapters. But this division is not strictly accurate, for Mr. 
Conybeare, as we shall see, has undertaken portions of the work 
which would strictly have fallen to his coadjutor’s share. 

It is plainly impossible, in the compass of a single article, to 
give any thing like an analysis of a work so varied and rich in 
Illustration as this. Indeed the chief fault which wc have to find 
with Mr. Howson’s chapters is, that they are overlaid with mis- 
ccllaneons learning, to an extent which sometimes distracts the 
reader from the narrative and subject before him. To almost every 
event some modern parallel is found. The highlanders of Swit- 
zerland^ and Scotland, Louis Philippe, Lord Exinouth, Marshal 
Bi^eaud, the Kajah of Bahawalpoor, Bishop Wiiberforce, Abd- 
cl-Kader, the Nabob of Oiide, Mebeniet All, the Scotists and 
the Thomist^ the Duke of SutWland, the Carlovingian Kings^ 
the author of Eothen viewing Samothrace, are a very few of the 
various persons introduced to illustrate the earlier life of St. 
Paul. We are not allowed to pass through Cilicia without 
some appropriate and some stmerfluous information on Cicero’s 
proconsulship ; the fact that Saul was consenting to Stephen’s 
death, introduces a notice of a picture by Vicente Joannes, 
with a brief account of the painter in a note ; St. Peter^s im- 
prisonment is illustrated by allusions to the Church of San 
Pietro in VineoH at Eome, and the Chwel of the Tower of 
London, (with references to Macaulay’s History and Cunnings 
ham’s Handbook;) Cleon, Brasidas and Paulas ap^ 

C apropos of Amphipolis, and scarcely a town is mention^d^ 
3ver cursorily in the Acts* without a aketebof its previous 
and anbseouent fortunes. Again^ we feel disposed to object to 
the exeessive straining after picturesqm and giOphto narration,^ 
visible throc^out ih^ chapters. With the fiUsts ipeedided 
Sgl^ure or proftnne histoiy, Mr. Howson mingles 
.^^^s own, intended to give effect and reality to tbO 
but often hardly cemaistent with the seriousness and grafidetUf or 
hfe subject. Speeuiatiotis as to St. FauPs eautiest 



iittd'jbjr at a v^^tiob^ J^^wrisb fohool i^tachad to ^otno 

ij^jrliMm^ illaatrafed bra dascriplioii of a simitar l^bometau 
BRdftj[f4n^ iJgeria* m ta aappos^ to have left 
Tams mr Jeraaalofiii in a Phaniciaii tra4er under the patnoin* 
ug$> of the gods of T^re, and^hts failings on first aeeitig Lebanon 
desnrio^; while we are not oifiy told that he probabljr 
ij^udedi at Csssarea, bftt that 'fifty years before be would have 

g one to Ptolemais, The mere supposition that he passed by 
ycbar on his way to Lamascusi introduces the extraordinary 
hypothesis^ that the woman who met our Lord at Jacob’s welly 
was again there when St. Paul passed. Considering that there 
is no flJlusion to natural scenery throughout his writings^ we can 
hardly think it appropriate to represent him as constantly modi* 
taring on the landscapes through which he travels. And the 
following sentence seems surely better suited for one of Mr, 
James’s Komances, or th^ imaginative histories of Lamartine^ 
than a sober narrative of an Apostle’s labours : — - 

“ It was probably already winter, when St. Paul once more be- 
held in the distance the lofty citadel of Corinth, towering above the 
isthmus which it commands. The gloomy season must have harmon- 
ized well with his feelings ns he approached. The clouds which bung 
round the summit of the Acrocorinthus, and cast their shadow upon 
the city below, typified the mists of error and vice, which dm’kened 
the minds even of its Christian citizens.”— Vol. ii. p. 131. 

Among these needless illustrations^ we must enumerate unau- 
thorized legends, not particularly striking in themselves, and 
liable to create a mischievous confusion with tlie Scriptural 
narrative. Such is the story that St. Mary was standing on a 
rock when St. Stephen was stoned;” and such again is an 
absurd Homan Catholift fiction about St. Thekla of Iconinm,” 
which is not only extravagantly grotesque, (containing for in- 
stance the assertion that among other prodigies which attended 
her attempted martyrdom, the sea monsters died when 

she was thrown into the water, and floated to the surface,) but 
seems to suggest thoughts which should not be broi^ht into con- 
tact with the characters and events of the New Testament, — 
Vol. i. p. 197. 

We have ventured to make these criticisms on the style and 
manner of Mr. Howson’s narrative, but we should be sorry if 
we have eaid a word to detract from the surpassing merit of his 
wothy is indeed so marked by careful minuteness end eii** 
thnsjasm for hia sn^ecl, that it may well be called k labour of 
love. JS'or interesting descriptions of the soeneiy in Gree^ gtid 
Asia Miuory for accurate discussions of doubtful poluts in ^ 
chron^ogy or antiquities of the Acts, For varied information on 
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the places visit^, the customs^ laws^ and institutions, to which 
indaental allusion is made, and above all, for the strain of 
'Christian piety pervading the whole, his contributions to the 
work are worthy of all admiration. We would notice as especi- 
ally valuable, the chapter on the political divisions and geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor, containing the description of the moun- 
tain passes which St. Paul and Silas traversed between Oilicia and 
Lycaonia ; and the whole account of the voyage and shipwreck, 
which, though founded on the well-known work of Mr. Smith 
of Jordanhill, is yet worked up with so much care, and illustrated 
with so much new matter, that it may almost be called original. 
It is, besides, adorned with descriptive passives of such merit, 
that the whole 27th chapter of the Acts is brought freshly and 
vividly before us, in a manner which no ordinary reader of 
the Scriptural narrative can appreciate. We should have na- 
turally selected several passages of different kinds, as ex- 
amples of Mr Howson’s varied powers. But as we believe that 
many of our readers are not unacquainted with the volumes 
before us, \vc will content ourselves with merely reminding 
them of the very striking rejections on Stephen's death, ^nd 
its effect upon Saul ; and passing over many other interesting 
passages, confine ourselves to the following extract from the 
aecoupt of the storm, as a specimen of illustrative and descriptive 
writing ; — 

No one who has never been in a leaking ship in a long continued 
gale can know what is suffered under such circumstances. The strain 
both of mind and body — the incessant demand for the labour of all 
the crew — the termr of the passengers — the hopeless working at the 
pumps — the labouring of the ship’s frame and cordage— the driving 
of the storm — the benumbing effect of the cold and wet, — make up a 
scene of no ordinary confusion, anxiety, and fatigue. But in the pre* 
sent case these evils were much aggravated by the continued over- 
clouding of the sky, (a circumstance not unusual during a Levanter,) 
which prevented tlie navigators from taking the necessary observations 
of the heavenly bodies. In a modern ship, however dark the weather 
might be, tliere would always be a light in (he binnacle, and the dbip’s 
course would always be known : but in an ancient vesaeb ^ when 
neither sun nor stars were seen for many days,’ the ease would be flu* 
more hopeless. It was impossible to know how near they might be to 
the most dangerous coast. And yet the worst danger was that which 
arose from the leaky state of the vessel. This was so bad, that at 
length they gave up all hope of being saved, thinking that nothing 
Gouljd prevent her foundering. To this despaii: was add^d a Mther 
suffering franv want of food, in consequence of the irdury donq to the 
provisions, and the iinpossibiiiiy of preparing any regui^ ineal^ fiUnee 
we see the force of the phrase Which alludes to What a teadOt 
might suppose an unimpdrtant part of the sof&rin^ the* Itetlhht there 
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was * ** much abstinence.’ It was in Uiis time ef titter weariness and 
despair that to the Apostle there rose up ‘tight in the darkness :* and 
that light was made the means of en^uraging and saving the rest. 
White the heathen sailors were vtilnly smuggling to subdue Uie leak, 
Paul was pnuring; and God granted to him the lives of all who sailed 
with him. A vision was vouchsafed to him in the night, as formerly, 
when he was on the eve of conveying the Gospel from Asia to Europe, 
and more recently in the midst of those harassing events, which re* 
suited in his voyage from Jerusalem to Rome. When the cheerless 
day came, he gathered the sailors round him on the deck of the labour- 
ing veeeel, an^ raising his voice above the storm, said 

And then follows a translation (by Mr. Conybeare) of bis ad* 
dress to them.* 

Mr. Conybeare’s contributions to the work are of a different 
character. While Mr. Howson’s most important labours are 
geographical, those of his coadjutor are mainV cxegctical. They 
consist of a semi-paraphrastic translation of the speeches and 
Epistles, with brief notes and explanations. The character of 
this translation we will describe in his own words. After de- 
claring the necessity of altering positive errors in the authorized 
version, and his own unwillingness to provoke a contrast between 
its matchless style and that of a niovlorn translator, by simply 
correcting such passages and retaining the authorized troHslaffon 
wherever it is correct and clear, he acids : — 

“ In order to give the true meaning of the original, something of 
paraphrase is often absolutely required. 8t. Paul’s style is extremely 
elliptical, and the gaps must be filled up. And, moreover, the great 
difficulty in understanding his argument is to trace clearly the tran- 
sitions by which he passes from one step to another For 

these reasons, the translation of the Epistles adopted in this work is to 
a certain degree paraphrastic. At the same time nothing has been 
added by way of paraphrase which was not virtually expressed in the 
original.” — ^Vol. i. p. xiv. 

Although we object to some of the phrases used in the transla- 
tion, (such as the unnatural and useless substitution of Oiad tiding 
for Gosj)elf) yet the style in which Mr, Conybeare has executed 
bis task, if not always absolutely satisfactory, is such as no one 


* tn eoanexldn with this part of our subject, wc will mention an interesting 
anecdote, Aimished to Ht, Howson from a pnvato source, and A\bieh we gladly ad- 
mit as a legitimate introduction of a aaodero 4Uastration of Scriptural narrative. 
After explaining why the ship was anchored by the stern rather tJiaii in the usual 
w^, Mr. Howaov adds to some cases where this has bepn done in recent times : — 

** There is sdU greater interest in quoting the instance of Copenhagen, sot only 
from HieadeoiMitswe have of the predSiDn with which eariiahfp let go her anchors 
astern aO |urivs<l nearly oppoMte her appointed station, but because it is said 
that Nekion statedafter the battle, that he bad that moniing been reading the 
97th ^ the Ads of (he Apostles.”— *Vol. ii. p. 345, 
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should venture to criticise till he himself has tested the exceeding 
difficulty of such a work. No doubt scholars will differ occasion- 
ally from the exegesis of thf translation and notes, yet for general 
readers they positively bring light out of darkness in very many 
places, and enable them to understand each Epistle as a con- 
nected whole, in a manner which, to the best of our knowledge, 
is done in no other existing work. We will not crowd our pages 
with instances where the authorized version has been corrected, 
or rendered intelligible by Mr. Conybearo, nor will we quote pass- 
ages which have been often discussed before, but we will simply 
notice three or four passages, either for the novelty, the ingenu- 
ity, or the doubtfulness of his suggestions. 

1 Cor. xiv. 18. €iy)(apL(jTxa /jlov, •irdvTtot^ Cfimv fiaXKop 

\aXc3. Authorized version . — I thank my God^ I speak 
in tongues more than you all. Conybeare. — / offer thanksgivings 
to God in private^ speaking in tongues to Him more than you alL 
There is no doubt that Mr. Conybeare is right, though the 
reading \a\£p (adoi)tcd by Scholz and Do Wette) rests on 
inferior MS. authority to that which supports Xa\c3. The 
latter is the reading of the Vatican and Cambridge, and 
other important MSS.; and is preferred by Laehmann and 
Tfecli«idorf. But whichever we choose, the authorized version 
must be wrong, for that evxapiarw refers generally to offering 
solemn thanksgiving to God, and is not a mere expression of 
thankfulness for the power of speaking with tongues, is plain 
from the whole context of the passage, and from the use of 
evkojeip and €vx<tpL<TT€ip in verses 16, 17. The addition, im- 
plying that St. Paul reserved liis gift of tongues for his own pri- 
vate use, instead of displaying it in the Church, is justified by 
verso 28, Let him kee^ silence in the Churchy and let hhn speak 
to himself (favr^ \aWTw) and to God** 

Pliil. i. 21. ydp TO fjjv Xpiaro^ kqI to dnroOccpelp 

Kephosr el Se to ^yp €P aapKh rovTo pot Kaprro^ epyoir /cal ri 
aipriaopai, ou ypcopt^fo. This passage has long been a crux to 
expositors, and we confess ourselves dissatisfied with Mr. Couy- 
beare’s translation. It stands thus — For to ^ne life is Christy <3md 
death is gain. But whether this lif^ in the flesh shall be the fruit 
of my uxhouTy and what I should choosey I know noC* And he 
attempts to justify it by the-following note ; — 

We punctuate this very difficult veriie thua^/ th rh 
roM fMf igyou, xal W J4t. ms 

life in the flesh (compare rl roursy 1 Cor. xv, 54, au|i i m 
eapiy Gal. ii. 20) be my labours fruity and what IskaU diamF know not. 
The authorized version assumes an ellipsis after oPfiar ve^skHta/y 
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or somethin^ equivalent, and gives no intelligible meaning to 
ff/ou. On &e otheTj De Wette’s translation, if life in ihefseki — fthis 
he my labour* s JHiU y^bat I shall choose 1 kmw not, makes the »a/ re- 
dundant, (which is not justified by the example which he quotes, 2 
Cor. iv. 2, whore xa/ ng is an emphatic question, equivalent to qm 
tandem, who 1 pray,) bet.** [The rest of the note refets to a difference 
between them of no great consequence. ]--Vol. ii. p, 438. 

The objections to the authorized version are reasonable enough, 
{)ut we must prefer De Wette^s to Mr. Conybeare^s, and think 
that the reference to 2 Cor, ii. 2, (a yap eyi) XuttcS vpus, nxi 
t/v eortv 6 €vtf>palvm /as;) is perfectly apposite. Kal is quite 
at home before rl aipyprofiai. Each passage furnishes an in- 
stance of its use at the beginning of the a})odosis, involving a 
sense of the conjunction, immediately following from its obvious 
one of expressing addition. Conf. Horn. viii. 17, el Se rsKva, 
Kcu /cXtfpovopLot. If children then (also') heirs. . So in the pass- 
ages before us. “ If I grieve you, who is he then (also) who 
gratifies me I” If this is fruit, then the difficulty follows upon 
it, that what I shall choose I cannot decide.” Conf. Horn., II. 
a. 478. 

'* 11/405 ^ ig/yeve/a (pun] ^ododdxruXog ^ m 

Ka/ ror *iitUT dvayovro /4£ra ergai,rw 

Wo therefore understand the place much as Do Wette does — 
If I find in this the fruit of my labour, (if this, i.e., living in 
the flesh, brings me fruit of apostoUc labour,) then which of the two 
I snail choose 1 do not decide, but am holden fast of both, my desire 
being to depart and to be with Christ, but my conviction that to live 
in the flesh is needful for your good.** 

Neither can we agree with Mr. Conybeare in following the 
authorized version of Phil. ii. 5, (ovx dpTrcuypbv riyrjoaTo to 
etvat Vra 6e^) in the words thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God. The line of argument* absolutely requires that dp- 
irarfpdv should bd construed a thing to be grasmd'ai, a booty, and 
the meaning of the passage is, that Christ dia not think equality 
with God a thing to bo grasped at, or eagerly caught, but that 
He gave it up for the ^od of man. Thus the whole passage is 
explained by our Loras own words, John xvii. 5, And nowy 0 
Father^ glorify thou me with the glory which I had with thee be- 
fore the world wae. There is no force in the objection that this 
translation makes dperaypuh, the act of seizing, identical with 
ipwaypa, the thing Seized,*^ as such irregularities are of frequent 
occurrence. Oonf. teriovi, Bom. i. 25 ; viii. 19. So in classical 
6jreek> £tom. Od. vi. 208, Soerw oklyij re re So again, 
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a lot^ ^ oracle. See Batim. Lalrger Greek 

Grammar, E. T. (} 119. 

On the other hand, we cordially adopt Mr. Gonybeare*s ver* 
aion of the difficult passage, Col. ii. 23, n‘pb<f rt}^ 

crap^^9i literally, in reference to the indulgence of the fleshj and hence 
to check it. There is no di^ouUy in the Trpo?. As a jocose nhilo- 
logor of our acquaintance observed, Poor Trpos is morally in- 
different, and flexible either to checking or promoting.” In sup- 
}M)rt of this usage numerous prepositional passages might be ad- 
duced. Tit. i. 1, aTTOo-ToXo^ Kara irloriv €k\€kt&p &eov,for 
furthering the faith of God's Elect. Opening Wordsworth’s Greek 
Grammar ut random, wc flud I 9 xKatvap ttokup 8<cpri<rofJi>ac, 
which he translates, ad Icenam {sc. faciendam,) In fact, if Greek 
Grammars had observed this important principle of language, 
boys would not groan under such long and cumbrous rules, 
as those which 4;ho prepositions now unintentionally heap upon 
them. 


We also agree with the now and ingenious interpretation, or 
rather punctuation, of Phil. ii. 13, 14, which now stands in our 
Testaments thus : — r^i; iavr&v aennripiav Kaiepya^eade. 0609 
yapjoTiv 6 evepycev iv vp!iv kcu to ^eXeiv tau to ivepyeiv vTrep 
* 7^9 evhoKia^. Havra rrovelre % 6 >pi 9 ^oyyvofi&v. Mr. Conybeare 
would remove the stop from evSoKia^ to ivepyeev, and translate 
work out your own salvationj &c., for it ia God who works 
in you both will and deed. l)o all things for the sake of good 
will^ without murinurings and disputings.^^ For the sense of 
evhoKLa^ he refers to i. 15, “ Some preach Christ ... of 


good will** and to Luke ii, 14, ev dvOpfoiroK eiSoxla^. The 
sense of inrep is not unlike that whiclx it bears in Eur. Andr 
490, tcrelpei Be rijv rdXacvav eptdo^ wrep, and otlier places, both 
in Classical and Hellenistic Greek, where it implies a mentar 
cause of action. 


We have thus selected a few specimens of Mr. Conybeare’s 
criticism, omitting purposely many passages, as those in the 
Epistle t(» the Komans, which would involve too long a discus- 
sion for this place. In so large a field it is not to be expected 
that his suggestions will meet with universal acceptance, and, 
indeed, he and his fellow-labourer would be the last to desire 
that their work should be considered final. We trust that they 
will see the subject continued, and yet further illustrated,, by V 
goodly company of fbllowera, #ho, like themselves, will brin^ to 
the consideration of it the spirit of energetic industry, sagacious 
criticism, and earnest faith. We already rejoice in some signs of 
this. In their own University is announced a Jbwwg? of Chs- 
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riml and Sacr^ PhSlology^ supported by ha most distinguished 
scholars, of which the Prospectus informs us that by sacred 
is intended not merely the illustration of single pas« 
sages of the Bible, bill the methodical study of its several books 
and their history, including that of the versions and transcripts 
made in various periods f and maintains that the union of 
classical and sacred philology must prove equally beneficial to 
both ” At Oxford are preparing editions of some of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, by Mr. Stanley and Mr. Jowett, and it is rumoured that 
Mr. Scott, who has already done good service to the cause of clas- 
sical lexicography, is enga^d upon a lexicon of Hellenistic Greek. 
We earnestlv hope that the labours of all these scholars may bo 
crowned uitn the success which their high character warrants 
ns in expecting. From Oxford have sprung the two most f>ower- 
ful theological movements of the last hundred years in Eng- 
land, — Methodism and Anglicanism. The spire of All-Saints, 
Wesley’s church, is the monument of the first ; that of St. Mary’s, 
where Newman preached, of the second. May there now arise, 
within her time-hallowed precincts, a third school of divinity, 
which shall escape the errors of both, and bear witness to the 
truths from which each started; a .school which shall avoid 
party names, and be founded on a criticism of Scripture at^nco 
intelligent and reverential, searching, earnest,* and beTieving; 
uniting the research of Germany with the practical good sense 
and^devout Christianity of England. 

But Mr. Conybeare’s labours are not exclusively exegetical. 
He is the author of all the later portion of the w oik ; and we would 
especially commend to our readers’ attention his Essays on two 
vexed questions, the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the persons to w horn is addressed that which is called the 
Epistle to the Epb^iuns. Whether they agree with his conclu- 
sions or not, they will -see that it is possible for a man to differ from 
the ordiP5<y view of the origin or purpose of a book of the Bible 
without losing his belief in the authority of the book itself, or 
weakening in any degree liis Christian /aitb. We would also 
notice the important chapter (the 13th) on the heresies, &c., of 
the Apostolic age, in wliich he criticises an Essay on the subject 
by Mr. Stanley. We have no time left to break a lance with 
either combatant, but we may remark, that sinco the publica- 
tion of tbis^ chapter Mr. Stanley has made alterations in his 
Ess^,* and thereby acknowledged that there is force in some 
of 1^. C<>tiybeareV objeetiona. I||t us close our sketch of this 
divieion of the work by extracting the account of St. Paul’s 
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martj^on); as a striking specimen of Mr. Conybeare^s historical 
style : — 

As the martyr and his executioners passed on, their way was 
crowded with a motley multitude of goers and comers between' the 
metropolis and its harbour — merchants hastening to superintend the 
unloading of their cargoes^sailors eager to squander the profits of 
their last voyage in the dissipations of the capital — officials of the 
government, charged with the administration of the provinces, or the 
command of the legions on the Euphrates or the Khitie — Chaldean 
astrologers— Phrygian eunuchs — dancing-girls from Syria, with their 
painted turbans — mendicant priests from Egypt howUng for Osiris 
— Greek adventurers, eager to coin their national cunning into 
Roman gold — representatives of the avarice and ambiiion, the fraud 
and lust, the superstition and intelligence, of the imperial world. 
Through the dust and tumult of that busy throng, the small troop 
of soldiers threaded their way silently, under the bright sky of an 
Italian midsummer. They were marching, though they knew it not, 
in a procession more truly triumphal than any they bad ever followed, 
in the train of general or emperor, along the Sacred Way. Their 
prisoner, now at last and for ever delivered from his captivity, rejoiced 
to follow his Lord ‘ without the gate.* The place of execution was 
not far distant ; and there the sword of the headsman ended his long 
cour^ of Bufferings, and released that heroic soul from that feeble 
body. Weeping friemls took up his corpse, and carried it for burial 
to those subterranean labyrinths, where, through many ages of op- 
pression, tho persecuted Church found refuge for the living ^aiid 
sepulchres for the dead. 

Thus died the Apostle, the Prophet, and the IMartyr ; bequeath- 
ing to the Church, in her government and her discipline, the legacy 
of his Apostolic labours ; leaving his Prophetic words to be hei; living 
oraolcs ; pouring forth his blood to be the seed of a thousand Martyr- 
doms. Thenceforth, among tho glorious company of the Apostles, 
among tho goodly fellowship of the Prophets, among the noble army 
of Martyrs, his name has stood pre-eminent. And wheresoever tiie 
holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge God, there 
Paul of Tarsus is revered, as the great teacher of a univet^ re- 
demption and a catholic religion — the herald of glad tidings to all 
mankind/* — ^Vol. ii. p. 603. 

We will conclude thin article by stating shortly some special 
reasons fi)r prizing this contributioti to our theological literature^ 
with particular rmerence to the wants and evils^of the age in 
which we live* ^ ^ v ^ 

In the fint plac% in the present whirl of party controversy^ it 
is most refreshing to turn to a bopk whero Scripture is illustrated 
and studied for its own sakOi and not with the view of making it 
the vehicle of the opinions of a sect. The two friends who are 
united in the authorship of this book; have shewn, tho possibility 
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and duty of taking the Bible as a gttide^ instead of turning it into 
a reflex of party language and party sentiments. We are quite 
surei that it the Church is ever to rest from strife and division^ 
and to acknowledge that beyond and above those different ten- 
dencies of different minds^ which must always load to some 
divergeoce of opinion, there is a common Christianity which is 
to bless and sanctify them all, it must be by onr approaching 
the study of the sacred writings in the spirit of reverent piety, as 
learners and disciples, abandoning all sectarian watenwoi^s, 
seeking to find the truth, not as it is assumed to be in high- 
churchism or lowchurchism, but as it was delivered by Christ’s 
Spirit to Ilia Apostles and Evangelists, and as they have re- 
corded it for the instruction of mankind. Such a study of the 
Bible is most eminently promoted by the work before us, not 
only in its richness of illustration and! clear explanations, but in 
its thorough freedom from party views, its pure and simple and 
earnest Christianity, its fairness and candour, its superiority to 
the miserable practice of distorting language to suit preconceived 
opinions. 

Secondly, we cannot but hope that such a book as this may 
be useful to those who are ])erpfexed in the tangled labyrinth of 
modern scepticism. Whatever uncertainty may haii^jjer the 
origin of the throe first Gospels, whatever cavils may have been 
suggested by unbelievers oven against the Divine record of the 
beloved disciple himself, the very wildest speculation has not dis- 
puted the historical truth of 8t. PauPs life, and the authenticity 
of his principal Epistles. Wo cannot, ’n almost the last para- 
graph of a review, enter upon the argument for the truth of 
Christianity to be deduced from the life and writings of St. 
Paul. We would only just allude to tho fact, that if we 
possessed the First Epistle to the Coriiitkians alone, which we 
believe that no German or English sceptic has ever jet im- 
pugned, wo should have the fullest testimony not only to the 
reality of miracles, or at least of supernatural agencies, in the 
early Church, but to the Death and Hesurrection of Jesus 
Christ, and to the institution of the Lord^s Supper ; and also wc 
should see that within thirty years of the date assigned to these 
events, multitudes of men ana women, both in Asia and Europe, 
had renounced their whole habits of life, and were prepared, if 
necessary, to Separate from their nearest and dearest relations, 
that diqjr might testify to their belief in them, and inherit tho 
blessings which they involved. Any book which brings the life 
and character of St, Paul into clearer historical light and pro- 
minence, which helps us to recognise in him a real Man, sway- 
ing the destinies of the world by his energy of action, and 
preaching, and prayer, may well be hailed as a new support to 
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the intellectual evidences of our faith, at a time when many 
earnest and noble souls seem in danger of falling away. 

Lastly, we welcome this book as written in a manner intelli- 
gible and attractive, not to scholars only, but to many other 
classes of various degrees of education* In these days or female 
colleges, when ^^young ladies of eighteen can generally conjugate 
the middle voice,”* w e do not know whether our fairer readers vs ill 
be offended if we tell them, that they may turn to these volumes 
with the ho])c of understanding St<. Paul’s life and Lpistles, unin- 
terrupted by any dissertations on Greek particles. In any case, 
we commend the book to that numerous class, increasing eveiy 
day, whose early culture has necessarily been defective, but whose 
intelligence and thirst for knowledge is continually sharoened 
by the general diffusion of thought and education. Such per- 
sons, if they are already Christians by conviction, are naturally 
more and more dissatisfied with the popular commentaries on 
the Bible ; and if they are sceptical and irreligious, this great evil 
is probably caused by the undeniable existence of difficulties 
which such commentaries shrink from fairly meeting. They 
will find in the work before us a valuable help towards under- 
tf standing the New Testament. The Greek and Latin quotations 
are al^most entirely confined to the notes : any unlearned reader 
may stucty the text with ease and profit. And it is from a sense 
of the great value of the book in this respect, that yve would 
earnestly entreat the publishers to supply it in a cheaper and 
more convenient form. In these days a quarto book, except for 
reference, is a monster, feros imturce. Much as w'© admire the 
beautiful engravings, still more valuable as are the numerous 
and accurate maps, we would gladly see all the former, and half 
the latter, cut out of the volumes, in order that they might no 
longer be so far beyond the reach of ordinary readers as their 
price now makes them. When we see au intelligent Scotch or 
Lnglish manufacturer sitting by his fireside in au evening with 
a cheap octavo copy of Conybeare and Howson, and, we must 
add, unbewildered by references to Abd-el-Eader’s voyi^es and 
the Bajali of the unpronounoeable territory, we shall think that 
a step has really been taken to counteract the effect of transla- 
tions from Strauss, and some at least of Mr. Chapman’s quarterly 
series. 


a Rev. 3ndih in the Eflinbarsh EUview, W« memewy. 
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Abt. ni,— 1. Ancient Mimig of Ireland^ arranged for the 

Fianofoi% to which is pv^sd a Diseettation on the Irish 
Harp and ffarpersy including an Account of Uve Old Melodies 
of Ireland. By Edwabd Bunting. 4to. Dublin^ 1840. 

2. A CoUeetion oj National English Airsf consisting of Ancient 
Song^ Ballad^ and Dance Tunesy interspersed with Remarks, 
and AnecdoteSy and preceded by an Essay on English Min^- 
strehy. Edited by W. Chappelu 2 vols. 4to. London, 
1838-40. 

3. Catalogue of the Library of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
London, 1853. 

Between the intellectual and physical nature of man there 
exists, as it were, an intermediate state, partaking of both and 
yet not belonging to either of them. This is the wide region 
of feeling. In the midst — between mind and body~it forms 
the connecting link through which the action of one upon the 
other takes place. This region is the home of poetry. Like 
all feeling, poetrjr is a tnystcry, hidden behind that magic 
veil, which, more impenetrable than that of the statue of Isis, 
in the sanctuary of Sais, conceals from our mortal eyes the 
connexion of mind and body, so that single rays only can reach 
us from the enchanted land. We are enraptured iiy the ideal 
beauty of a Madonna Sixtiiia, and stand in mute enchantment 
at the glorious sight of an Alpine sunset, we shed tears of delight 
at the sound of Pergolesi’s Stabat,” and feel transported by a 
line of Shakespeare, but what eloquent words have ever described 
these sensations ? They are like the delicious dreams of a beau- 
tiful past, or like the single glances into a more glorious future, 
where all imperfections of our double being are forgotten, and 
both portions of our existence — mind and body — are satisfied. 

In whatever position wo consider man in general, one of his 
two tiatui'es, the physical and intellectual, is predominant over 
the other. In the toils and labours of our daily existence the fii*st 
is so prevalent, nay, often so absorbing, that the latter, if it find 
any toom for action, only serves as a tool ; on the other hand, 
the tendency of our philosophical aspirations is to exclude, as 
muck as possible, all ^arthliuess, and to raise and isolate us, at least 
for single moments, from the bonds of our fragile human frame. 
Not so with poetry ; its essence is harmony. It !s the harmoni- 
ous union of mind and body, a conciliation, so to say, of their 
opposing natures, wherein both are at rest. It is the only 
sphere granted to human kind wherein man can experience his 
twofold nature combined into one hanuonioos whole, and where 
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all the contn^ts of his anomaloaa being are soothed. Humanity 
finds the expresrion of this harmonious union between mind anil 
body in the fine arts. The most fugitive, but at the same time 
the most powerful phase of such expression is Music. 

Our readers will perceive from these observations that we do 
not agree with the illustrious writer of the Musical Diction- 
ary/’ who, as is well known, defines music to be the art of 
.combining sounds in a manner agreeable to the ear,” a definition 
which would, by analogy, justify every cook in calling herself an 
artist ; nay, according to such a standard, even snuff-making would 
become an art, namely, that of mixing different sorts of drugs in 
a manner agreeable to the nose. Such a definition is too degrad- 
ing, for it reduces music to a mere instrument of pleasure, and 
a means for the gratification of our senses only. 

We are inclined to take a higher view, and would define 
music as the expression of Ideas through the medium of 
soundsJ'’* Music is a kind of language, more eloquent than that 
of words, not confined to one race or one land, but speaking 
with equal force to every human breast from the civilized 
European to the African savage, and alike indigenous in the 
deserts of Sakhara and the virgin forests of America. It shares 
universality with the other arts, nay, in its adaptation to 
all thf ^orld, it is even superior to them, being more accessible 
to the great mass of mankind, and requiring less cultivation in 
order to be understood in its general features. 

This superiority of music may be traced to two causes. First, 
it expresses only those general ideas which are more or less em- 
bodied in all men ; and secondly, it expresses them more imme- 
diately than any other art, that is to say, the connexion between 
the idea and the sound is closer than that between any other art 
and its medium. 

Of all our channels of communication with the outward 
world, the ear, more alive than any other sense, conveys impres- 
sions with the greatest rapidity to the mind. The first to awake 
and the last to sleep, its activity can hardly be said to cease 
when the other senses have gone to rest, and many a dream 
produced by external sounds proves the intimate. communication 
maintained by this active watch and ward with external things. 
But it is not our purpose to enter into any inoniry as to the 
nature of sound. We intend to limit ourselves to tnoso questions 
which are more intimately connected with the development of 
music in general, and which have special reference to the char- 
acteristics and the degree of perf^j^on found in the national 
music of different countries. 

In the history of the fine arts, as well as in the generd histoxy 
of mankind, individual nations and epochs are the representa- 
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tives of certain ideas; they embody and display them. Their 
life and bein|( consist in the development and expression of 
these ideas ; and we*see them die away as soon as their ofBce and 
destiny are accomplished^ despite all artificial means to keep up 
a fictitious existence. 

The mysterious and sublime genius of the East^ the bright 
imagination of Greece, and the aspiring spirit of romantic Me- 
disevalism, have expressed all the ideas expressible by archkec- 
ture, sculpture, and paintings and have left us nothing more to 
say. This is the reason why we do not now build pyramids and 
Parthenons; sculpture Apollos of Belvidere ana Yenuses of 
JVfcdicis, or paint Madonnas and Crucifixions. We have other 
ideas, and must endeavour to promulgate them through other 
media. 

Music seems to be the art of our era. Its indefinite character 
leaves great freedom to the activity of the individual imagina- 
tion. It is able to express our modern ideas in their compre- 
liousivencss and generality. The most subjective of arts, it is 
the best suited to give a voice to that spirit of isolation and 
individuality which is the characteristic feature of our times. 
It is therefore the only art in which we not only equal; but far 
surpass all bygone ages. 

Music, like all the other arts, is intimately allied in itodilevc- 
lopment with the life of nations, and supplies one of the inodes 
of expressing their individual existence ; wo can therefore trace 
in the music of a people the outlines of their peculiar character 
and histoiy, and at tlie same tiinc; in the development of the 
national music of different countries we perceive the general 
progress of this art. 

lietorc alluding to some of those striking instances which 
indicate the unison in character between a nation and its 
inusic; it may not be undesirable to refer to its earliest develop- 
ment. Without entering into the practical traditions which 
trace its oru^n to the melodious whistling of the wind through 
the reeds ot the Nile; and apart from any treasonable disparage- 
ment of the merits of the Sisters Nine or Sunny Apollo; we 
may say, that musiC; like its basis poetry, is coeval with hu- 
manity. Indeed; when we reflect how children connect the lan- 
guage of their amusements with measure and melody; and that 
no people have been discovered who have not some kind of music; 
however rude; we inevitably arrive at the deduction that music 
is innate in human nature. We likewise find in all the records 
of the human race traces of|fnusic from the earliest ages. The 
Sacred Scriptures; as well as the Egyptian monuments and the 
poems of Homer; pres^ve evidence not only of the existence but 
also of the great value in which this art was held by three of the 
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most remarkable peoples of antiquity, — the Jevis, the Egyptians, 
•and the Greeks ; by all of whom it was intimately connected with 
their religious worship and the most solemn actions of their lives. 

^ Without attempting to entangle our readers in the dark laby- 
rinths of ancient record, we shall mention some circumstances 
which may throw some light on the general character of Ancient 
music. We read, for instance, in Josephus, that at the dedication 
of SDlomon''s temple, there were no fewer than 220,000 musical 
performers, most of wliom handled instruments of percussion* If 
we connect this circumstance with the harshness of the guttural 
sounds in the Hebrew language, we must come to the con- 
clusion that the Jews had a somewhat noisy taste in music. 
That Greek music was of a similar character* we may guess 
from a passage of Lucian, who relates that a young flute-player 
named Uarmonides, on his first appearance in the Olympic 
games, began a solo with so violent a blast, intending to surprise 
and electrify the audience, that he breathed his last breath into 
his flute and died on the spot. This anecdote, and the fact that 
trumpet-players at their festivals manifested an excess of joy 
when they found their exertions had neither rent their checks 
nor burst a blood-vessel, are proof enough of a clamorous style 
being at least one characteristic of the music of the Greeks. 

the beginning, music has ever been intimately connected 
with language, in fact, its earliest form consists in little more than 
the accentuation and rhythraus of the language itself. Khyth- 
mus or measure, appears as necessary to nations in their infancy 
as to individuals. They require leading-strings for their thoughts, 
too feeble at first to move without such aid. It is with them as with 
children who learn verses more easily than prose, their memory 
having more hold on the sound and the rhythmus than on the 
meaning. We have an example of this in many eastern nations, 
especially in those of the Semitic and Tartar races, whose writ- 
ings consist exclusively of rhymed prose or verses, which are not 
so much recited as sung or chanted after a certain rhythmus, 
and are also often accompanied by movements of the body. It 
is thus that the Mahometans read the Koran, and the Jews the 
Talmud. Who can describe whether the oratorical art of the 
ancients was not displayed in a manner somewhat analogous to 
this! 

At all events, it seems certain that the most ancient music was 
simply poetry recited after a certain measure, the accompanying 
instruments marking the time rather than expressing any har- 
mony. Such mdst probably was #16 wav in which the Greek, 
Hebrew, and other ancient poets recited their verses, and the 
Celtic bards and northern Skalds impressed their wild rhapsodies 
on the memory of their countrymen. Motion in the body— the 
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rude beginnings of dance — was also generally if not always con- 
nected with poetry and music. Nor need we recur to history 
for proof The American Indians, as well as the African 
savages, the nomadic as well as the settled races of Asia, retain 
to tms day the primitive combination of poetry, music, and 
dance, or in other words, rhythmus in language, in sound, and 
in the motion of the body. 

Such has music always been in its earliest stage — consisting 
of rhythm without harmoqy. The musical instruments con- 
genial to this epoch, or rather characteristic of it, are those of 
percussion ; and a people can scarcely be found wbu iiave not 
used one or two varieties of this class of instruments, indicat- 
ing the analogy between the musical development of all races. 
But measuio or rhythmus is not confined to time; it extends 
also to the first attempts at harmony. We may observe this in 
the frequent rei>etition of the same note, and in the anxiety ma- 
nifested in the transitions from one sound to another, which in 
primitive music rarely takes a greater interval than a half, or 
at the utmost, one full note. A most carious proof of this, and 
an interesting fact in itself is, that all the nations in which these 
cautious infantine steps in music are most strikingly marked, 
possess not only half but also quarter notes. The latter are for 
the most part but slight tremblings of the chief npte, andxfound 
in our ears like an indistinct note, or often like a false one. 

• The music of the Bast, more especially that of tlie Semitic, 
Tartar, and Hindoo races, belongs to this primitive kind, and we 
easily detect in it the exclusive dominion of rhythmus over har- 
mony. This is greatly aided by the character of the national 
instruments of the people, — the Indian gong and the Arab tam- 
bourine. In this music we also trace the feeble attempts at har- 
mony, those cautious transitions of which we have spoken above 
as indicating the first infant steps of all races in music. In the 
music of the Arabs these early attempts are chiefly manifested in 
the frequent repetition of tho same note;— in the Tartar and 
Turkish, by the constant use of half notes, and in the music of 
Hindostan by the almost invariable recurrence of shakes at the 
fall of the rhythmus. 

The slight transitions which we have indicated, appear only 
like the rise and fall of the voice in the accentuation oi words in 
speech, and give to the music of the East that wailing, out-drawn, 
apathetic monotony, which corresponds so accnratciy with their 
stationazy nature and contemplative genius. As the transitions 
at the conclusion invariably dtscend, Sbe commencement of every 
measuro appears an efibrt, or rather a feeble attempt to rouse the 
dormant energies from tliat delicious half dreamy state in which 
the languid imagination of the Eastern races delights, but it is 
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soon followed by the fall of the rhythmua, re-establishing^ as it 
wer^ the former repose. 7bia general effect of the letliargic 
tmiformity which is tlie charactemtic feature of Eastern music, 
and which expresses so well their benumbed energy and un- 
developed spirit, is much heightened by the use of the minor key, 
in which nearly all their melodies are written. The minor key 
seems a natural consequence of the frequent use of half notes, and 
occurs wherever these form the characteristic feature in music. 

Eastern music is, however, moro^ strikingly characterized by 
the peculiarity of its rhythmus, than by its system of harmony. 
Its anxious clinging to the nearest interval, to which we have 
alluded, is not so telling as the constant recurrence of the rhyth- 
mical fall. This imparts to Eastern music the sad monotony 
that makes it almost impossible for an inexperienced European 
ear to seize Eastern melodies, and which foils all attempts to fit 
them into Western musical forms. Indeed, the rhythmical fall 
recurs so constantly, that it prevents the formation of a distinct 
and definite air, (the consequence of the introduction of the 
rhythmus at certain regular intervals in the way of emphasis,) 
whereas the continual and uninterrupted use of the rhythmus 
destroys all accentuation, and brings fortfi a sameness which 
gives to Eastern melodies more the character of our recitatives 
than^f musical airs. 

The progress of music from this earliest phase, is manifested 
by its tendency gradually to emancipate itself from the fetters of" 
rhythmus, and so to enlarge the freedom of its liarmony. The 
first step in this direction is a diminished use of rhythmus 
causing the adoption of regular intervals, and the division of the 
music into defined and regular portions of time, giving to the 
composition the incipient form of an air. This is the stage of 
development to whicn the national music of most if not all tlie 
European communities has attained, and prior to it national 
music cannot be said to possess existence or a distinct character, 
for, in the previous stage, the same description of musio is common 
to all nations. This sameness is produced by the absence rather 
than the similarity of characteristic features, and indicates the 
undeveloped state, in which the differences to be developed in 
the future, are at first neutralised as in a common medium.^ 

Such a course of progression in music bannonlaes with the 
development of national ufev Nationality-^the conscious feeling 
of unity in a people of the tamtr race^ language, habits and cus- 
toms, and lUstory-^ia to the community lyhat the feeling of per^ 
sonaliQr ie to the |Qdiyidi]g}|’*^b® assertion a distinct being in 
opposition to ail others^ It requires a certain amount of united 
action, and of simulteneous devol(mmeut> before atiation beocmes 
conscious of this feelings and the fMing must have acquired con- 
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siderable strength before a nation i« able to express it in its litera- 
ture and arts. K ovr ^ Bastem races have no conscious national 
life, but live onl^ in a sort of co*^xistonc6 where habit and custom 
rule, never attaining to a mental perception of their union as a 
nation. Hence the undeveloped and (foaracterless state of their 
music, for the stronger the national feelings the more distinctly 
inark^ and characteristic will be the muaio of the people. 

The (listinetive character of national music is chiefly found in 
its rhythmns, that is to say, the measure of the sounds. It is 
partly by tlie introduction of different rkythmus, and partly by 
tlie application of the same rhythmns at different intervals, that 
the varieties of national music are produced. 

Bhythm in the national music of a people is based on its 
language. Vocal music if not altogether prior to instrumentah 
has been at all events most prominent in Uie early stages of 
music, and it still forms a distinguishing portion of all national 
music, marked by the circumstance that no national air exists 
without a corresponding song. Recollecting this, and also that 
all vocal music, in order to be expressive, must bo accommodated 
to the language in which it is suifg, it is ))crfectly natural that 
the prosody of a national tongue should invariably regulate the 
character of its musical rhythmns. The rhythmus in the music 
of a people Ccinnot, therefore, be understood out of conii0!jdon 
with its language ; moreover, a reciprocal action will be found to 
exist between language and music, tlioae two most powerful agents 
for the expression of the life of a peo])le, and wliich, If invests 
gated with care, would probably aiford us many a glimpse into 
the innermost being of nations, and aid us in tracing out more 
accurately, not only their national development, but also tho 
( fleets of their contact with foreign elements, as well as the new 
] bases originated by such contact, and the changes brought 
about by tho mixture* of different national elements upon the 
same ground. 

We have the best and simplest illustrations of the influence 
of language upon rhythmus in the national music of the pure 
races. 

The most striking example in this respect is tho music 
of the Slave races. In tho Slave language in general, but 
more especially those of the Soutb-eastem Slave races,-— the 
Bussians, Servians, Croatians^ Bulgarians^ &c.,-*-no emphasis 
is laid on the words, and no prcBO(^ exists. They present to 
the ear a smooth and monotondus now or sounds, unbroken by 
any modulation, and with thisir copious sibilating and lisping 
sounds, produce an impreSston imalog^ous to the undefined and 
mysterious rustling of the lAreeae through the leaves ef a forest. 
It is this want of emphasis which accounts for the groat difH- 
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cttlty foreigners have in acquiring the Slave Im^uages^ and 
which, on the other band, imparts to the Slave races themselves 
that admirable facility for speaking foreign languages with the 
utmost purity, a talent for which they are deservedly renowned. 
Having no native accent in their own language, they can the 
more easily seize and imitate that of other languages. The 
general character of the Slave, especially the South-Slave music, 
which is the purest, corresponds with this peculiarity in the 
language of the race. We hnd the same smooth and melodious 
flow, produced by a coutinuous use of notes of the same value, 
which is so prevalent in the old airs, principally in tlie Bussian 
and Cossack. Not a single note of a different value is intro- 
duced, but the whole air consists of notes ot Jse same kind, — for 
instance, of quavers or semiquavers. 

This negative characteristic in language and music, harmon- 
izes with the entire character and historv of the people. In the 
former it manifests itself by the astonishing power of assimila- 
tion and pliability wiiich is common to all branches of this race, 
and of which we have a striking example in the Mohametan 
Slaves of the Ottoman Einpii-e, who are “ plus Turques quo les 
Turques in the latter by the absence of a conscious national 
union. With the exception of the Poles no portion of the Slave 
rac^ossessed that unity ; even in the ears of the millions of the 
mighty Czar, the name of Slave has still a very indistinct mean- 
ing. The Slave races have only just awakened from their 
lethargic ^Icep ; they have mustered the formidable strength of 
their millions, and have now come to claim their place in the 
history of nations.— The Poles once held this position ; they 
were a nation, and their music as well as their history tells their 
tale. The heart-stirring strains of their mazurkas fail not now 
to make many a bosom beat and ache, as they remind the 
listeners of pst times. Poland may be politically dead, but it 
is immortalized in the playfully sad and entrancing accents of 
its music, which, like the spirit of the departed, hovers around 
us, and on the wings of magic sound float before our mental 
eye, in the aiiy forms of that light-minded and brave-hearted 
people, who, like the generous spendthrift, lived in a gay tur- 
moil, and drained with eager lips and reckless spirit the cup of 
joy until the summons of partipg came. 

The mechanical part of the Pphsh mazurkas, especially their 
changing and -fiigiti;|e rhythmp, which at one Ume lays the 
emphasis on the drat, at another time on the second note of the bar, 
-^Iso the short note immediately preceding^— and; finally, the 
lively uneven time which they invariably keep, ate i admirably 
suited to embody the light and j^aceful spirit of this people*^ 

But we must now leave the Polish and Slave music in gene- 
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ral, as our attention is arreatad bjr their next neighbours^ 

whose fata was, and stiH is^ intitnatelj inter\^'oven with theirs, 
and who form tlte most striking contrast with the Slave races. 
Wo refold to the Hungarians. 

Living on the coniines of tkw East and the West, this people 
belongs to the former by descent, and to the latter by civilisation. 
Geographical position has decided their destiny, in the midst, 
between two contrasting^ elements, they have been exposed to the 
attacks of both, and their history records little but one continual 
struggle for existence as a nation ; at one time threatened by the 
bnital aggressions of the warlike races of tho East, at another 
time endangeied by the cunning, but more fatal intrusions of the 
German empciors. This contii)ual warfare, instead of effacing 
the feeling of nationality in the Hungarian, only tended to ren- 
der it all absorbing, and to concentrate in that one feeling, — the 
love of country and race, tho whole energy of an enthusiastic 
people. Nationality thus became uppermost in the life of the 
Hungarian, and it is now the influence ruling all his ideas, his 
feelings, his poetry, and his pursuits in arts and science. 

We find it also embodied in his music, breathing tales of war 
and sorrow. A thousand years of i*esidencc in Europe liave not 
made the Hungarian forget th© shrill war-cry of *his ancestors, 
at whose sounos Byzany has often trembled. It still lives in tho 
wild accents of his music, whose every sound recalls to his mind 
a world of recollections, and speaks of victories and glories, but 
also of cruel sufferings and heartless injustice. Every note of 
its wild 'melancholy strain is a memento to him, and while it 
makes him sad, inspires him with hope and enthusiasm, leading 
him with an equally irresistible charm to the dance or to the 
battle field. 

The Hungarian music possesses a more strongly pronounced, 
and, perhaps, a more regularly applied rhythmus, than any other 
music, so that foreigners having once heard it, cannot easily mis- 
take its sounds for those of any other national music. The key 
to this lies in the language. 

The Hungarian language, like alf Eastern tongues with mo- 
nosyllaRp roots, composes its derived words by adding to the 
root one or more formative particles, and combining them with 
the root into one word. As the accent in Hungarian falls on 
the root, which, with veiw few exceptions, alwSys stands at the 
beginning of the word, ell (i^lysyllabic woras in Hungarian ne-* 
cesSarily become either TiOchees or Dactyles. This pecuHarity 
in the pi^ody imparts to the Hungarian language that measured 
pathos and earnestness which so admirably adapted it for epic 
poems and their bexametersw The Hungarian is the language 
of a pOople of warriors, It sounds like a march, — solemn, 
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thythmioal and impaMionate, while the ffeut number of 
eiromatopcelc words give to it such e Maer of patpvesaion, that 
Ihe Bound of the language often seoms identica}^ with t^e meaning 
of the words. Therefore fow countries exist where the oratorical 
ait exerts sueh immense influence over tJie minds of the people, 
ind where this art is, or at least was until lately, so widely spreads 
In tho prosody of the Hungarian language we likewise And 
the key to the rfaythtnus of the Hungarian melodies, which may 
be represented by the Choriatnbus of the ancients i ^ w w ^ i while 
it seems more than probable that this rbythmus has led to the 
use of the even time in which ail Hungarian airs are wntteni, 
From tlie borders of the East we wan^ler to the western out- 
skirts of our continent, among jthe remains of that mighty race 
which was once spread over the greater half of Europe, an<l 
whose disorganized fragments are now fast forsaking the solitary 
corner which they have hitherto retained, tlie last territorial le* 
gacy of their ancestors. The last representatives of the Celtic 
race are hastening to bid farewell to the hemisphere which har- 
boured them so long, and are seeking a new home and brighter 
destinies across the Atlantic. The part which tlioy had to play 
as an individual race on the old continent has ceased, and the 
elements of their national existence are to bo mixed up with those 
of ^lor races on another soil, in order to become a constituent 
particle in the formation of a new and herculean people. 

But national elements are as imperishable in the eoonomy 
of nature as physical atoms; they only change their form. 
The Celtic race has not vanished from its old haunts without 
leaving indelible traces of its existence, dispersed fipom the snowy 
Alps or tho mighty Danube, to the Pillars of Hercules and to 
Erin’s Green Isle. There is many a feature in the external ap- 
pearance and character of the western European nations, and 
many a word in tlieir languages, and many an old custom and 
superstition which still remind the historian and anti(]uarian of 
the people of the Druids and Bards. 

Not the least imi^rtant of these monuments of theCMtio race 
is their music. Wliat an interring foot, ^at a^raoe wfaidt has 
tttn its course in its old home should leave behind it, m its mukio, 
a huigtiege of grief so affecting, that other pUcple^ althwagh 
to its fate,' listau whMcep emotiotr term neart^reti^g 
thai'this fmlea r$m i<^ndi tMk like u dying swan. It 
k morh estrabidinaly, ^t Ihun among ihesor tones 
wlcf the^r il^onaMhnoa pierced by a cry of merrhai^ty eound^ 
'1^ like nmkeiy amkhtmusuidhtiBw of aoitow^ sh is like the 
sun breaking uiroc^^ the rahr CteUda. Skeh am ^o music 
which we inbhfitdi'bAs thte OeMc iwoe. * ^ ‘ 
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natare, bta nol been cbnagM by tbe iron weight of adrenityf 
which has not been «Ue to do moto thAo impert to the merry 
strain of thmr tones, fheli iongiag which eonstitutes their t^)uef 
charm and meet prommeot characterimic. Jt ja indeed eo pro- 
minent that the nelodica of this race aeond to oat oar like the 
son^n of memory, 'fheir fend memory of bygooo hoppior daja 
is cbancteriatically expressed with more or loM fotea in tne 
music of all Celtic races. Both rbythmus and harmony oom- 
bine to effect this. The 6r8t by the lone drawn w^ing .Tro.. 
chee which dra^ itself through all Celtic melodies, and 
the latter by the equally characteristic sixth major. These are 
coimnoQ to the music of all Celtic nations, and notwithstanding 
the varied development which the science may have taken in tlm 
different Inenches of this race, these two characteristic marks 
suffidontly indicate the common origin and kindred nature of the 
Celtic melodies whm'soever found. Music seems in truto to 
be interwoven with the whole existence of tlte Celtic people, 
it iffvilized and humanized the race, accompanied it to power, 
and now inonms over its grave. An emanation of the tlieo- 
cratiu institqtions, it formed one powerful liuk in the cluin 
which held together the whole Druidic system. The Bards 
were from the first most important agents in supporting the 
sacerdotal and in counteracting the chieftain power, and it was 
With a jealous eye that the priestly caste watched over the edu- 
cation of these powerful movers of minds and hearts in order to 
coucentrate all light and might intlieirown bu<ly, and to provent 
the stray wandering of a single ray that might illuminato with 
another brilliancy than thoir own, tho gloomy hemisphere of 
their reign. In vain their watchfulness ; — ^tbe light came from 
another side. The Druids fell, but not the Bards, who became 
more deeply rooted in the hearts of their countrymen, and even 
after the introdnctimi of Christianity, maintained throughout the 
Celtic portion of tlie British Isles their exceptional position, con- 
tinuing to oppose the power of the ehi^tains, as we see ffrora the 
unceasitig effbrts of toe latter to break their galling mffnence, 
Araidlt aU this intornal strife, and the long bloody wars with 
the Anglo-Saxon race, the Celtic murio—wmcii, hke the whole 
Brnidic inititDtioiM, aeeordipg toCsasai^ bad its chief seat in onr 
ulnnd, to ndtose seheok sdl noopbyjfes rtoorted — attained the 
highest degree of perfeettom At an s» when tlie soft hya of 
the ttot^heiOan were not yet heerd aimathe wild tormoU of toe* 
bnlentasd contenSing nations, before ttheir very hm wage bad 
been taaoMed^ the ftitish end Irish hards pwmed roi^ Iheir 
fasfartoidaing wim-aoniM «ad rhapsodies. ^ * 

The purest of the Celtb musical comporitioBAWhkdi are pre- 
eerved to us, eteihosuof the Iriah bards, and in their melodics 
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we hear most distinctly that mingling of half laughing and half 
sobbing sounds which seem to bo the voice of the race, while 
the Scotch tunes laugh more merrily and the Welsh sob more 
mournfully. The emphatic sixth major is the leading feature of 
the Irish music. It is there in its original purity, and so strik*- 
ingly introduced, that it does not need an acute ear to distin- 
guish at once bv its guidance an Irish melody from every other. 

In the Scotch music we must particularize two very diflFerent 
kinds, — the real Highland tunes, and what we should call 
the Scoto-Irish melodies on account of their close resemblance 
to the Irish airs, which is often so great that many of them are 
claimed by botli nations. There was frequent intercourse between 
the Irish and Scotch bards, in which the foiiner, as the most 
cultivated, obtained the upper hand, and modified the original 
character of Scotch music. In the Highlands only, where 
their influence never penetrated, it remained pure. Notwith- 
standing this amount of Irish influence, we can easily distin- 
guish Scotch from Irish tunes ; a peculiarity in the rhy thmus 
marks the difference. Thus in the most pathetic of Scotch 
tunes the playful change and inversion of the original Celtic 
rhythmus, an essential and exclusive Scotch conventionality, is 
occasionally introduced. This is never to be found in Irish airs, 
as they preserve the pure Celtic Trochee throughout, without 
the slightest alteration. 

The most striking examples of this playful Scotch rhythmus 
occurs in the unquestionably Highland pibrochs and strathspeys, 
and these are the real representatives of genuine Scotch music, 
which may bo said to ring with wild laughter, admirably embody- 
ing the merry-beartedness of the Celtic character. I'hc altera- 
tions and inversions in the rhythmus go so far as to produce a 
new rhythmus, a union of the Antispastus of the ancients 
I : o ^ i\ alternately with the Choriainbus | v-. w - • i. This 
rhythmus is enhanced by the abrupt close of most Highland 
tunes with the fifth, deluding, as it were, even at the last moment, 
the ear, which is waiting for the key-note as a rest from that 
shrewd playfulness that has harassed it through the whole tune. 
These tunes, ftill of exuberant joyous spirit and wild enthusiasm, 
would almost look like a satire, when charged upon our sober, 
cautious, and calculating morthetrns, were we not Often reminded 
by many a half humorous, habP sOlf-constirained look, that the 
spark of Celtic wit still lurks beneath the ^riotsi and shrewd 
faces of the^ootoh people. » * 

In Hootch music we 'observe, perhaps more contpicnotisly than 
in any otHbr musto, the itaflueneb of 'the musieid ittstmuient on 
the music itself. ' * 

Musical instmiments are to niusSelvhat tools are handicraft 
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employment. Thejr are invented and perfected accdrdingto the 
development of inusio ; but as the tooU influenco the handicraft^ 
so musical in^trumenta in their turn react on the character of 
musict and impart to it a distincti^ 3 character, leading even to 
considerable modifications in its general features, and thus form 
an important agency in the whole development of the art. We 
have only to remind 001 readers of the connexion between the 
grand firard pianos of seven octaves and the new pianoforte 
schools. We need scarcely ask, could the one exist without the 
other f We can thus trace the action of musical instruments in 
the national music of all countries, and in most instances we can 
discern in the character of the music, the nature of the instrn* 
ment which serves to express it. In every Spanish air we hear 
the sighing of the mandolin or the clinking of the castanet, in 
the Venetian we have tho dreamy sound of the guitar, in the 
Swiss the echo of the bugle, — and who could mistake in Scotch 
music the drone of that old worthy the bagpipe ? It seems growl- 
ing at the follies of the small reeds, while it accomp^iios their 
mad leaps with its uniform and benignant hum, and largely con- 
tributes to the humorous eftect by the contrast it presents to the 
quick high notes of Scotch tunes. To the bagpipe we must at- 
tribute in a great measure the predominancy in the Scotch music 
of fifths and thirds, besides the emphatic sixth major. 

The third and last pure branch of Celtic music iv the Welsh. 
Although of a kindred if not the same origin as the Irish and 
Scotch, its connexion with them must have been early severed, 
for it has assumed a distinct character. We learn from Han- 
mer's Chronicle, (p. 197,) that in the hitter end of the eleventh 
century, Griffith ap Conaw, Prince of Wales, who had resided a 
longtime in Ireland, brought over with him into Wales “ divers 
cunning musicians, who devised in manner all the instrumental 
music upon the harp and crowth that is there used, and made 
laws of minstrelsy to retain the musicians in due order/’ NoK 
withstanding this importation the diversity between the Welsh 
and the other branches of the Celtic music remained. 

It is true many Welsh tunes possess to a certain degree the 
two oharacteristic marks of this pure Celtic music, the emphatic 
sixth mmqr and the trochee in their rhythmus, but these particu- 
larities TO not form the distinctive feature. Another peculiarity 
essentially Celtic is aliSo retained^ and much more prominently 
tfaaiS in tne Irish and Scotch music, although they preserve it to 
a certain degree, namely, the frequent and successive repetition 
of the same note, and this principally at the fall of the rhythmus. 
This is n eharaecerislie which Welsh muric has in common with 
roaivy French airSi Without entering into disputes about the 
origin of' aid Britona aod Ihrir connexion with the Qauls, we 
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may p<»j»t ofU this fliDj'uIar fact as indicating national mubic to 
bo one of the keys which will help to open those long hidden but 
not lost records of bygone races, that lie buried as secretly if not 
as deeply as those fossil remains which the ^nius of Cuvier 
and Owen have re-constructed an extinct world of animal life. 
In Welsh music we perceive the character of that hard strug- 
gle which the old Britons sustained for centuries, first against 
the Bomans, and then against the Anglo-Saxon race ; and wo 
have only to listen to one of their many spirited and w'arlike 
tunes, to understand the policy, or as some may call it, cruelty, 
of Edward L after the conquest of Wales, when he raged more 
against the Welsh bards than against the Welsh chieftains. He 
sery well knew that those inspired martial jciinds were more 
calculated to stir lip the energy of a patriotic people than all the 
prosaic commands of a chieftain. This military spirit has imbued 
Welsh music with its energetic cliaracter, and speaks, louder than 
a thousand tongues, of those brave deeds and that burning patriot- 
ism which«awed even CsBsaris invincible lemons, and which only 
fell after a stern death-struggle, before tiie expansive force of a 
more powerful race. 

As Welsh nationality yielded to the 8uj>erior spirit of the con- 
quering race, so too did Welsh music, — and although, as we have 
observed, the prominent Celtic character is distinctly visible, 
many of their tunes now exhibit strong touches of a for^'gn 
hand and mind ; this infiueuce is chiefly observable in the 
occurrence ot the seventh at the conclmling cadence, one of the 
])rominent features of Teutonic music, and which is never found 
in pure Irish or Scotch airs. 

Another and very extensive family of national music, which, 
with less or more of purity, has spread over the whole western 
half of Europe, is tlie Teutonic. 

The invasion of the Germanic tribes in the beginning of our 
originated new nations and languages, anCkbe new langmi^s 
leAto a new music* The northern warriors, like the Cettic 
chieftains, had their bards, who, first in the battle-field them- 
selves, immortahaed their ^lant countrymen in songs of 
bnt wWe can «ow the fisintest sound of ikeir voice be traced 1 
It was so mingled with the first cries of the new-bom infiint 
natious of the west, tboit we can nowhere QUatinipihdi 4be most 
distant echo of their wmrliki appeals. The inymim imposed 
fiouL ferasta a grand and hew idWi^^he idea of 

iadmdualiiir^ Theielaeweapotw aeknowied|pMl mdy Greeks end 
Bon^is, but no individao) mop* Cfadstiah^ Mugbt end es- 

tajbtishad mkingdne equals the 

aking in the eye of God«« ^ trath Idled to become a 

nealUy in thetsmwfAodcaiid {Aegeidiced audihe 
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$trong irniindodi^ of 1^4 T»titolftic warriors was mitHite to 
receivo the oc.this enneh^g faineipl^ tltat it anight bring 
forth fruit at»l' be poopagatad throogfa ^ world by a Tigotous 
stock. Xhe idea ef individtiility thus became the ’keystone of 
Christian civilisation^ and all iastitatioBS) lai^agef^ sdeiMes 
and arts of modem European national have grown up and 
flourtshod upon this principle. o 

Its efiect is also observaolo in the music of tbesa aarions) ac- 
omdingas they were more or less infldenced l^tho now element. 
It imparted to their national airs amne common featiues which, 
though strangely mixed up and variously developed, nevertheless 
connect the music of all by one common cliora of relatienship. 
To this irateniity belong not only the pure Teotonie nations, as 
the Scandinavians and Upper and Lower Oermani^ but also 
those nations ehich trace tneir origin to the mixture of the Teu- 
tonic with the Homan and the Celtic races, namely, the Englbh, 
Erench, Italian, and likewise the jPortuguese and Spanish. 

The most distinctive features* in Uie notional music of the Ihiu- 
tonic family arc, what we may call the lambic rfaytfamus, be- 
cause its prominent feature is the Iambus 1 1 w - : |, and the full 
tonic accord at the concluding cadence ; the first giving to this 
music a bold energy indicating the enterprising spirit of the Teu- 
tonic race, while the second imparts to it a fulness of expression 
and harmony, corresponding witli the comprehensive and ideal- 
istic nature of the people, mdting their music adeijuate to their 
highest aspirations. 

The origin of tiiis musio dates from the formation of the new 
languages and the introduction of riiymcd verse, that is to aay, 
about me tenth and eleventh oenturies. 

The bold individual character of the nortfaeni warriors, with 
its consequence, a noble feeling of honour, oombkted wiiii their 
admiration and esteem for the fair sex, and their religions seal, 
created that sublimest of all medieval institutions— -chivdry, 
which, like a sacred taltsman, guarded the world from debaK- 
ment in the mighty convulsions which foliowed the great eni- 
gratfons, aai dmng the lawless state of femialiun. Ohivaliy 
round its iateqireter in minstrel^. Both became die rommon 
property of all westecu Christian natroas^ and estaUisbed a kind 
of rolidarily axamsg di«», whkdi eountarbalanced in some mea- 
auTOithe strmig tendency of dm Teuftonic laoes to isolatiou. In 
the ^padmetn'tif easfy iMoetrrisy we oan trace, as in a easunton 
seuroe, the radkwnd wm af all uatkuw belnoging te^ «v utihii- 
enoad by, thleTeetQnhl«lemenh- 

!^ CNdlia lifaiRboaNmrii, dwtceiBantiO' hold of Bte kwiel 
and the vine, which, wtbhed on onu aide hy thw pladd waros of 
the Meditenwma^ formed u eriangfo eh itio Ifoes where 
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the three branches of the so-called Romanic races, the French, 
Italian, and Spanish meet^ soon captivated and tamed the north- 
ern barbarians who had invaded and subdued it, so that while 
the war of races continued to ra^e^ in otlier parts of Europe, the 
mild sun of Provence had already quickened the exotic seed, 
which, mingling with the fruitful elements of the adopted soil, 
brought forth luxuriant flowers — the sweet lays of the Trouba- 
dour — as harbingers announcing to the world a new spring of 
civilisation. The Provencal Troubadours and their songs soon 
spread over the west of Europe, in the same way as, five cen-* 
turies later, the French language, Fi*encb manners, and French 
sciences and arts became the lawgivers of European society. But 
their reign lasted scarcely more than a century. The new nations 
soon began tb develop themselves and their languages; each 
followed its respective tendency, and created its own national 
music. 

The French continued the disciples and successors of the 
Troubadours, and so faithfully, that many of the earliest 
Troubadour songs would serve at the ])resent day, with very 
little alteration, as airs de Vaudeville^ while any of the latter, 
written on smoky parchment, would equally well represent the 
tender effusions of the enamoured Troubadours. French airs, 
like Troubadour songs, are a mixture of boldness, almost teme- 
rity, with tenderness and gallantry, — behind which the merry 
Celtic nature lurks, communicating to tlieir most tender strains 
an air of delicate mockery and refined elegance, in conformity 
with French nature and taste. This effect is considerably 
heightened by the light and graceful rhythmus of the French 
songs, in which, as in those of the Proven9al Troubadours, the 
Iambus has been transformed into the Anapssstus i • w : I. 

More remotely allied to the Troubadour songs, stand the 
national airs of the other Romanic nations, — the Italians, Por- 
tuguese, and Spaniards. It would seem as if mountains formed 
the natural boundaries of nations, which even the airy sounds of 
music cannot overpass. Thus the Alps and Pyrened^ only 
re-echoed the voice of the Troubadours, obstructing its entry into 
the heart of the people beyond them. From the earliest period 
in history, the Italian and Spanish Peninsulas h^ve been the 
abode of a number of small fragments of different races, which 
Rioman power and civilisation uiiit^d under one rule. When 
this power fell, thb assimilated but not amalgamated partid^^ 
splK -ikgain and puinmed their former si^rate course^ Us can^ 
be^ili traced in the numerbue proviucial difierences existing 
in both Peninsulas, which have hitherto defied all attempts to 
create a strong national union. 

There is, however; one feature In which' they all participate. 
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and that is Southern blood and nature* The infusion of the 
German element produced no lastin;;; effecti it soon yielded be« 
neatli a soft and enervating skyi and adapting itself to the new 
soil, lost its vital energy without imparting much of its tone or 
temper to the nationaicharacter, the language, or music of the 
Southern races. We therefore see little evidence of the effects 
of the energetic Teutonic rhythmus remaining in Italian, Por- 
tuguese, and Spanish airs. Too strong and too harsh for the 
indolent and delicate ear of a Southern people,* the Teutonic 
rhythmus has been neutralized — ^principally by the introduction 
of triplets in the air as well as in the accompaniment. Thus a 
sort of soft and lulling melody and measure has been created 
more in harmony with the delightful indolence ^nd fanciful re- 
pose to which those lands of the sun, of poetry, and luxuriant 
nature irr^istibly invite. 

As if to counteract by some stimulus the effect on the ear of 
so enervating a strain, this music inserts before the fall of the 
rhythmus, a note, — either the next lowest semitone, or the next 
highest full tone, — or in some cases repeats the note on wtiich 
tlio rhythmus falls. Thus tho want of energy in the rhythmus 
appears to be seeking a compensation in the greater acuteness of 
harmony. This is a characteristic common to the music of all 
the nations south of tlio Alps and the Pyrenees, but it is chiefly 
conspicuous in tho Portuguese and Italian, with the excep- 
tion of the Venetian. 

Venice, the poetical city of the Lagunes, half oriental in its his- 
tory, commercial greatness, customs, and architecture, has the 
same Eastern influence floating oii its strains of music. This is 
the secret of the charm which Venice possesses for our imagina- 
tion. We feel the two contrasting elements, East and West, 
blending in a harmonious and beautiful union. Spain affords 
us a similar instance. Vuin were all the purifying Auto-da-f4s 
of the Holy Inquisition ; vain the copious blood-shedding of the 
zealous Hermandad. The Moorish bIo<5d has not yet been eradi- 
cated Arom the Spanish nature, it still imparts a darker hue to 
the purest blue-blooded Hidalgo, a sunnier glow to the Andalu- 
sian beauty, and a softer monotone to her songs and the liquid 
tinkle of her guitar. 

Both the Venetian and SpanUh music show traces of Arab 
influence, but in the first it is only hke a dim dream of past 
events, which manifests itself by the frequent repetition of single 
notes as well aa of whole melodies — an essential feature in Arab 
music. Whei^as, Spanish airs are ofbn so Moorish in rhythmus, 
harmony, and aocompaniment, that we can hear in them tones 
almost like the melancholy call of the Mueazin, or the monoton- 
ous recital of the Koran. Spanish sworde have indeed conquered 
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the Moors, but Moorish blood uud defifus still man over the 
Spaniards. 

The music of idl Bomanic nations^ like their lengua^^, ex- 
bibits the influence of the various elements that have been at 
work in its production, and is would reouire a separate article to 
trace and > sift the action of these influences^ in the diffwent 
branches of the Bomanic race, and in^their minor provincial 
subdivisions. We have therefore restricted ourselves to the de« 
hneation of some of those generic features, which ^ive the pre- 
dominant character to the music of this class of nations, and we 
hasten to speak of those people in whose national music the 
full tonic accord, and the Iambus in the rhythmus, — the two 
great characteristics of Western, or, as we called it, Teutonic 
Music, not only exist as main features, but where they are found 
pure and unbiassed by any foreign element. We refer to the 
music of the English and German people. 

It has been often observed as one of the remarkable pheno- 
mena ill the life of modern nations, that the Anglo-Saxon race 
has attained to the most prominent position among the people of 
the earth, and that, like the Greeks of old, it is carrying its civi- 
lisation to the remotest parts of the world, whereas the ancient 
stock whence it sprung still vegetates rather than lives in its old 
home, shewing no signs of a similar energy. Without forgetting 
the influence of various other circumstances, among which 
climate and geographical position are not the least, we would 
suggest as a chief cause, that mixture of difierent national 
elements, whieli, in fact, constitutes the Anglo-Saxon character. 
It seems to be a natural law, that* a race of men as^well as animals 
after a time degenerates, and therefore requires renewal by the 
infusion of foreign blood. The most striking result of the mix- 
tures, represented by the modern Anglo-Saxon race, is, that the 
old Teutonic element lias absorbed and incorporated the others, 
without losing anything of its primeval vitality. Nay, on the 
contrary, the contact and' strug^e with them has only mveloped 
in a hi^er degree and much more pretninently its origKal na- 
tune. iThus, in the national character of the English, we see 
that energy and kye of fkeedom of the old Teutomc tribes pre- 
served in its g^atest parity ; in the English langu^, we find 
the most primitiva Northerir shnpiicity of construction; and in 
the airs we hear thestroBgest accentuation of t^e Teu- 
tonia They contain four if any traces of the in* 

of (omm tavte> which they have been incessantly 
expM^ and neoiiee the wa^g» grief, and boisterous memment 
of the C^ts, nor the moiietenoiis tenderness of the Troubadours, 
have aduUexsted their ehaiaoter# The true jEudisli tttne8~of 
which The Miller^’ and Old King Oohs,’* are among 
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the most fllrikm||: fall of cl darings independent^ 

and buoyant sp^t» presenting the living* egression of that 
Imrdy AngW-3iu{;on raee^ wbiiw shuns no, difficulty and cares 
for no dangern while the minor key in which the airs are invari* 
ably written, forms wiUi tho boldness of the riiythmns a contrast 
so nomoroiis, that the truth of the epithet, Merry Old £ng<* 
* land/’ strikes at once in all its force. 

The greatest part of these tunes date from the reign of the 
Tudors, when, after the bloody wars which had distracted the 
country, the nation found itself again nnited, and put forth all 
its energy in the feeling of nationality, which Henry VIJI* 
and Elisabeth knew how to guide and satisfy, by assigning 
to England a protiiineiit rank among the powers of Europe^ 
thus directing tne attention of the people from their own en- 
croachments at home. The puritanic psalmodies put an end 
for a while to tliese humorous strains, but with the Eestoration 
the latter revived, and, provided with suitable words, formed a 
weapon not at all despicable, when wielded, as they were, with 
equal skill by Cavaliers and Whigs, during the skirmishes 
of the two parties which ended in the Revolution of 1988. 
They are now again lost among the humming of the cotton- 
spindles, the whirr of the woollen^shuttles, and the noisy monster 
concerts of Monsieur J ullien. A hddler here and there alone 
dares to resist the modernizing current, and to play some of these 
animating and hearty strains at a country fair, where the songs 
of their forefathers are drunk in with untiring delight by the 
Saxon herdinan and mechanic. 

The cosmopolite nature of the Germans speaks out loudly 
in the character of their music. In it rliythmus, the most im- 
portant and distinguishing feature in national music, loses its 
pre-eminence, and becomes altogether secondary. Only in tho 
“ lodlers” and Landlers ” of the Tyrolese, Austrian^ and 
Swiss mountaineers, is the original Teutonic iambic still main-* 
taioed in its utmost pui*ity, and by its simplicity and regularity 
continual to impart to time melodies a lovely pastoral expreft- 
sion, in unison with the primitive condition and peactful existence 
of these people. In all other German music uie^tfaythmus has 
been so subordinated to harmony that every kind of rhythmus 
is met with, no kind being prominent. German music, there- 
fore, cannot now he termed national ; as such it has ceased to 
exu^ for it is no lon^ tho expression of the life of an individual 
peoplni it lo^t its distinctive character when it expanded itself 
to embrace the ideas and aspirations cf the surrounding nations. 
Bat this must not be regarded as a retr;^(rade 8tep,-^tathcr as 
one of progress ; for, as we have said, the development of music 
advances aa it emancipates itself from rhythmu% thereby increas- 
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ing the freedom and force of its harmony* It is only^ when the 
national rhytbmus is sacrificed to harmony that music can ac- 
quire that comprehensive freedom necessary to express the whole 
range of human feeling, and not the particular character and 
emotions of one nation only. 

German and Italian music have attained this degree of deve- 
lopment. The first, an emanation of tlie idealistic and trans- 
cendental North, soars eaglo-Iike loftily to the skies, following 
the lijghest aspirations of the human breast ; the second, a child 
of the sunny South, speaks the glowing language of passion, 
and re-echoes, with liarmonious voice, all those fervid emo- 
tions which form alike the delight and misery of our existence. 
While other nations follow^ their appointed course hy influencing 
the material welfare and the social institutions oi the modern 
world, the Germans and Italians have revived and fructified by 
their genius the scientific and artistic sphere, and have immor- 
talized by numberless productions of the mind the civilisation of 
the age. This power of expressing the ideas and tendencies of 
a whole epoch in monuments of art and philosophy is their com- 
pensation for what they have lost of their national life. 

National music is, then, a touchstone by wdiich wo can test 
tlie national life of a people or race. If undeveloped, we may 
hear in it the first inarticulate sounds of awakening conscious- 
ness, and trace in the monotony of its strains tho depressing 
fetters of habit, which still constitute the supreme law of tho 
nation ; and whatever be the stage the community has attained 
to in material progress, it cannot in such circumstances be said 
to possess nationaHty, for consciousness of unity will be absent. 
On the other hand, national airs, with a strongly marked and 
regularly introduced rh^thmus, are the sign of fully developed 
national energy. They embody the special character and express 
the genuine tendencies of the nation to which they belong. They 
bear the marks of all its changes for weal and wo. They are 
the faithful interpreters of the destiny of a nation from its birth 
to its grave. Tiicy continue to resound even after its death, 
and are the apotheosis of a departed race. 
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Art. rV. — 1. Nouveau Manuel dee Aapirante au Baceahurlat 
ie JLetlree. I^xr Emile LrfraH^^ Vingt^Sixihne idition. 
Ann4e Soolaira^ 1852-1853. 

2. Profframme dee Cours de la FaeuUi de JDroit de Parie 
li^me Nimmbre 1 853* 

3. Kalendarium ArcMgymnumi PontyMi Bononieneis. Anno 
Seholaetico* 1852-1853. 

4. Proapetlo degli StmUi deiV Itnperiale Regia Univerei^ di 
Padova per Anno Seoheixco^ 1851-1852. 

5. Lunmio PUano, 1853. 

6. Circular of the Graduaiea* Committee of the University of 
^ London. 6th September 1853. 

PoiiiTiCAL power may be claimed for a leortied class as suchi 
apart from and in addition to that which, on the ground of wealth 
or otherwise, would iiceruc to il through its individual members, 
either by that class on its own bchmf, or by the community 
in name of the common interest. From whichever side the 
claim or the proposal may come, the ground on which it rests 
Will be the same, namely, the peculiar social position and func- 
tions of the class in whose lavour it isinit fortn. If it emanates 
from the learned themselves, or the Universities as their rejire- 
seiitativcs, it w ill be to this effect. Citizen duties being, in eveiy^ 
case, not the ground only, but the measure, of citizon rights, it 
lollow's that the latter emerge to tlie class, and to the individual 
in direct proportion to tho cicteiit to which the former are dis- 
charged. But it cannot be doubted that, in the existing stato 
of society, these duties are discharged most efficiently by those 
who have cultivated their mental gifts with the greatest assiduity, 
and have developed their spiritum nature farthest, and it is eon^ 
sequently clear, that if there is a class who, in this respect, sur- 
pass the rest of the community, their claim to political privileges 
will be greater than that of their follow-citizens. 

Or the argument may be founded, not on political tight, but 
ou political expediency. It will be admitted that, in a free slate, 
political expression cannot, with prudence, be denied to any actu- 
ally existing and operative social power, and further, that in tho 
learned class such power does exist to a far greater extent than 
is indicated by their wealth. We have here a social force, of 
which a suflbage based on wealth can take no cc^izancc, and a 
consequent claim for direct repr^ntation. 

The same line argument, in both its branches, |iossesses 
equal force, and comes with a stiU bette|^grace irhen urged by 
the rest of the community, and tifat not on behalf of the learned, 
but of themselveek In this^^case the viaws of direct political 

YOT,. XX. NO. XL. 2 b 
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justice and general expediency, Drill J>6 strengthened W conside- 
rations direray arising from the common interest. Where an 
enlightened despotism exists, it is possible that the community 
may, without prejudice to its interesfa, dispense for a time witli 
the aid of the general intelligence. One man of great ability 
may, and we know in a few instances has, charged himself with 
the whole public relations of bis fellow-citizens, and has not only 
preserved internal tranquillity to the state, but has prosperously 
and gloiiously vindicated external position, with no other 
counsellors than those whom he himself has selected. In such 
circumstances the work of social and individual development 
may be tranquilly and securely prosecuted in the walks of 
private life, whilst all that is lost to private energy and mal\|^ 
hood^ is the ^eat training school of public affaira. But in free, 
^.c., self-governing states, such can never be the case. There, 
the character oi private as well as public events, the whole 
tendency of the nation's history, is determined by the general 
spirit of ^he time, and it is the manifest interest of every indi- 
vidual whom that spirit governs, that political expression should 
be given to whatever elements of truth and soberness it contains. 
To exclude these is voluntarily to prefer an irrational to a 
rational control. 

Whether it be urged in its own name, then, or in the name of 
the community, it w^ould seem that the claim of a learned class 
to political representation is incontrovertible. But the condi- 
tions of the argument, in both cases, Will suppose that this class 
is efficiently oischarging its own very peculiar and special 
duties. It must be more than a professional class, carrying on 
a certain portion of the business of the community, and remu- 
nerated by the community to the full extent of its services in 
money, for there the claim would either he altogether satisfied 
by the timocratic suffrage, or would merge in a much wider 
claim on behalf of the whole professional classes, which is not 
now under discussion. It must be something different from 
even the teaching staff of the profi^ssions^ for in this body, as 
such, the public have no guarantee for anything beyond an 
acquaintance with the manner in which skilled labour may be 
dexterously performed. Nor is this view founded on the 
consideration that professional teachers frequently exercise the 
profession which they teacn. There is no incongruity in an 
individual, nr a class of individuals, being represented in two 
capacities entirely distinct, provided that the fact corresponds 
with the political hitorpfetation, and that iker do positiyely pos^ 
8^ two separate spheres iji activity and innuence* A profes- 
sional man may, and veiy often wUl, be a meimber of the learned 
class, .(and on this ground entitl^ to separate repres^tetiom 
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just as he liiiiy, as n landed man» bd ^aititled to vote in a county 
though he Urn in a town. What we say^ however, hi, that as 
a teacher »of his profession purely^ he has no such separate sphere 
of activity and influence, and consequently can be entitled to no 
separate political status. The case will be different, no doubt, if 
the subject of fars teaching be a setenae^ even though that science 
should bear so directly on a profession as to be vulgariy regarded 
as one of its branches. Physiology and anatomy are intimately 
connected with medicine and surgery, but apart from these pro- 
fessions they liave a universal scientific character, which en- 
titles their professors to a sepavate status, which must be denied, 
not only to those who practise, but to those who teacli, the vari- 
ous departments of practical medicine and surgery. 

For political purposes, lihwevcr, there is a still more important 
distinction tliat exists among the sciences themselves, according 
as they bear more or less directly on the relations of men to 
each other, and the laws which govern their social progress. 
There are sciences of matter, animate and inanimate, on the one 
hand, and there is a science of mind on ‘the other, having its 
abstract expression in logic, metaphysics, and ethics, and becom- 
ing concrete in politics, law, and history. Now, though the 
material sciences are by no means indifferent to civilisation, 
and, indeed, tlie greater part of the progress which it has made 
in recent times has been in consequence of their cultivation, 
they still do not occupy themselves with its laws, and have 
rather the effect of turning the mind from, than directing it 
towards, their contemplation. There are ten chances to one fliat 
the most eminent mathematician, physiologist, or geologist of 
the day, has bestowed less consideration on the laws which 
govern social progress than his next door neighbour who, as a 
soldier, a merenant, or a country gentleman, does not belong to" 
the learned class at all. Of the science of mind, on the other 
hand, these laws are the proper subjects, either in their abstract 
and universal, or iu their concrete and special manifestations, 
and copseouently are continually present to its students. If 
this view oe correct, it follows that the social functions of a 
learned class can, properly speaking, be performed] only by those 
who occupy themselves, more or less immediately, with pfailo- 
swby or the mental sciences, and consequently that some proof 
of application to this department of study is indispensable in 
order to raise up> a claim to a separate political status on the 
pai^ either an individual or a class. 

from these observuttoiis it will l>e apparent, tliat the only 
claim to r^reseutatbn which, according to the existing arrati^ 
ments of our Universities^ we should be disposed to recognise, 
would be one founded either on the possession of degrees in arti^ 
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or of literary or 6cienti6c University appointments; and that 
pro&ssioiaal degree^ unless implying a previous examination in 
art^ shoald not entitle their holders to the privileges of the 
Jearnod class. As regards professional teachers^ if onpe admitted 
within the walls of a University, convenience would probably 
induce us to act on the presumption of general accomplishment, 
which their selection to this office by their respective professions 
would unquestionably raise up in their favour. 

Such being the principles according to which it seems reason* 
able that a distinct political representation should be given or 
withheld; let us inquire how iar they are in accordance; Jiraty 
with the principles on which the suffrage was bestowed on 
the older Universities; and secoudf with tliobe on which it is at 
present claimed by the University of Londou; or might bo 
claimed by the Scotch Universities. 

Both at Oxford and Cambridge; the constituency consists of 

Doctors and Masters of Arts, wmose names are on the books/’ 
Tho degrees of Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of LawS; it is 
well known; are only nominally professional; and when not 
merely honorary; may, along with that of Master of Arts, be 
taken as a fair criterion that their holders are really members of 
tho learned class. Then as regards Medicine, the following is 
tho regulation which we quote from Ward’s Translation of tho 
Oxford University Statutes : — 

1834. — Ttt, 6, Se(t, 6, Chap, ]. 

It is enacted; that every peraon shall, before he obtains th^ de- 
gree of bachelor in Medicine, reside four full yearS) or sixteen terms, 
in the same manner as scholars in the Faculty of Arts, in the Uni- 
lersity, and tha4; without evasion; that he shall undergo a public 
examination among the same persons, and subsequently to that 
examination, be bound to give his attention for three full years 
(f>., twelve terms) to the study of Medicine/* 

1850. — (jVetff ^omthaASon Statute,) Tit, 9, Sect 2, Chap, 1. 

It is enacted, in order that the Congregation of Regents may be 
the better informed of the learning andf proficiency in literature of 
the candidates for the first degree, whether in Arts, or in Civil 
or in hfedkme^ that every undergraduate shall submit to two exami- 

natldns before be Is admitted suppttcatO for a grace, that de«> 

* 

Sect. 6, Chap^ 5. 

It Is exacted; that ji^tacms who wMi 4o%e advanoed fa the doctor- 
ship in MediOifieij^hre toHipply to OestiidyW' Medtotoo three full 
years, Bubseqiieiilly to Ihking the dema of bachelor ia Medicine, 
before they are admitted to acoepj^on ” 
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€K«9>. 6, (adj&i.) 

‘‘ Iiaatljr, {h order to eapersede all qfuedtidni w6 protioonce that all 
inceptora in Medline hre Id enjof the soma t^ku of voting as if they 
had at some period become regents in 

It thus appears that no one can take the degree of M.D* at 
Oxford until ten yoara after maUjcnlation^ and that four of these 
years must have been devoted to tiie study of Arts. Whatever 
may be thought of this examination in a medical point of view, 
there can be no doubt that it satisfies the citizen requirement. 

At Cambridge, matters are not quite so satisfactozy, but, even 
there, there is a guarantee which is not without value. Befmro 
a student can become a bachelor of Physic, he must have eniemi 
on hia aixth year^ computed from the date of his first admission 
at the University, Imve resided nine terms, and have passed the 
previous eaaminatton^^^* This ^‘previous examination/’ more 
familiarly known as the little go,” is no doubt of a slight 
description, — scarcely exceeding in its requirements the amount 
either of classical or mathematical attainment with which an 
average boy in England leaves an average public school. What 
we regard as the more important condition, is the lengthened 
connexion with the University, and contact with its inHuences 
which is secured. 

At Dublin, the better arrangement of Oxford has been adopted, 
and there a B.M. must be cither a B. A. of tliree years' standing, 
or an M.A. of two. 

From this brief statement, it appears that the three Universities 
which have hitherto sent members to Parliament, have done so in 
accordance with the principles which we have loid down, and that, 
though 4i portion of the constituency in each case consists ot 
the holders of professional degrees, these, engrafted as they are 
on previous degreed, or following on previous examinations, in 
Ar^ are even a greater guarantee to the publii^ than the mere 
literary degree itself for learned habits and studies. 

Let us now see how the matter stands with the other schools 
of learning in the kingdom, on behalf of which the privilege has 
been, or may be claimed!! 

The circumstance which led to the foundation of the Uni- 
versity ifS Xjonden, will, we believe, be generally recognised by 
all emsting political parties, as furnishing a sufficient ground for 
its claim to an equal parliamentary representation, — provided 
that it fulfils the coiiudiuons on which this privilem was origi- 
nally granted tOp eiul^eontiniiiee to be enjoyed by them. It had* 
long been frit iaa hardehj^^ by a portion of the community, of 

................w, .... — U .., ,, , 

* CKDOfttrildge iMeiidar, 1853. P. 35. 
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great and constantly increasing infltience> that, in order to parti- 
cipate in the privileges which that community had wisely set 
apart for its learned class, something more was inquired than 
those intellectual qualifications which ail were agreed in ex- 
acting from its members. It was not enough that a man should 
be in a condition to discharge the citizen duties which the state 
recognises as an equivalent for increased citizen rights, it was 
further necessary that he should hold the creed which the state 
professed. Various unsuccessful efforts were made to remove this 
anomaly by throwing the old ITniversities open to dissenters, and 
at last, as a consequence of these repeated failures, in 1325, a joiht- 
stock company was formed for founding a new University in the 
Metropolis. Tlie want, which it was thus intended to supply, 
was so keenly and so widely felt, that the scheme was marvel- 
lously successful. Shares were taken to the extent of £160,000, 
a site was purchased ; on the 10th April 1827, the first stone of 
the building was laid, and in November of the following year, 
the classes were in full operation. The first object of the pro- 
prietors was to obtain a charter, conferring on their institution 
the character of a University, wdth the right of granting de- 
grees; but, after various negotiations for this purpose, they 
learned that the Governmoi\t of the day had wiaer views, and 
their scheme was thus expounded to the council. 

• « Downbiij Street, A ugvet 1 83 j . 

'<lt is intended by the government to take the following steps, 
with a view to provide a mode for granting academical degrees in 
London, to persons of all religious persuasions, v^ithout distinction, 
and without the imposition of any tost or disqualification what- 
ever : — 

“ 1. The charter sought by the Duke of Somerset and others, will 
be granted, inebrporating the parties by tlie title of ‘London Univer- 
sity College* 

“ 2. Similar charters will be granted to any institution of the same 
kind, which may be hereafter established. 

“ 8. Another charter will be granted to persons eminent in liter- 
atare and science, to act as a board of examiners, and to perform 
all the functions of the examiners in the Sdfiate House of Cambridge ; 
this body to be termed the ‘ University of London/ 

“ 9, All bye-laws and.i'egulatipns for the conduct of the University 
of London, to be subn^itted the Secretary of State, and thus mnde 
subject to parliamentary responsibility/’ 

% 

Thi«i well-considered scheme wto carried into execution the 
following year; the charter; incotpofatin^ the new UaUmrsity, 
was sealed on tbe^same^'dSy wida Ihat^ whiclr' ImiVerrity 
Colley was incorjiorate^ and the’ t#o greatest eUbtta' for the 
organisation and prdmoa^'Of the h^hee itdirttCtioa of which 
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the Qiodem history o£ caa boast^ were thus simolian* 

oouflljr consummated. For more than seventeen years England 
has than possessed, in the older UDiveraities on the one hand, 
and in the University of I^ondon on the other, as complete a 
system for ascertaining the extent of its loamed class >118 is con- 
sistent with the genius of our institutions ; and as the object of 
Government from the first, (as communicated to the Council of 
University College by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Spring Bice,) was to place tho new University on a footing 
of “ equality in all respects with tho ancient Universities, freed 
from ^ose exclusions and religions distinctions which abridge 
the usefulness of Oxford and Cambridge,” it can scarcely" be 
doubted that, if political equality can be claimed by its members 
on the same principles, it will be given to them on the first 
occasion on which a re-adjustment of existing constituencies 
takes place. If anything bo required to render this event more 
certain, it will be tound in the success which has attended the 
agitation for its accomplishment during the last three years. 
On the Ifitli March of the present year, a numerous and in- 
fluential dentation, composed of senators of the University, 
heads or influential members of sixteen metropolitan and seven- 
teen provincial Colleges, officers of the Graduates^ Committee, 
principals of endoii^ed and private schools, whose courses of 
tuition have been influenced by the University curriculum, 
representatives of medical associations in town and country, and 
sixteen members of Parliament, waited on the Eail of Aber- 
deen. In the memorial, which was read by Dr. Foster, ho says, 

It has been our duty to submit this matter to former adminis- 
trations, and wc received from Lord Derby tho distinct assur- 
ance that, in the opinion of his Government, there was no claim 
of the kind which could come into compctition*wtth that of the 
University of London.” In taking leave of the deputation, 
Lord Aberdeen went considerably beyond the usual courteous 
dismissal — ^^I do, in the most sincere and warmest manner, 
assure you that the matter will be taken under the most serious 
consideration of tho Government. I beg yoyi to believe that 1 
am not by any means^making use of mere words of course, but 
I assure you tbat such will positively be the case.” If to such 
assurances from the heads, of two administrations we add the 
it^peated declarations of such men as Lord tTohn Bussell and 
Sir James Graham, that in any future extension of the franchise 
the claim of science and learning must be more extensively 
recognised, we shall prqbablv be ^ilty of no rasliness if we 
bold them as settliiig the general question, whether or not 
representation is to be given* 

But, if wemayj«dj$e of the spirit of the agitation by tho 
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l >7 whom it has been ohiefly carried on, there is another 
scarcely less important,, which fall to be decided, 
with remrence to the Uuivemitj of London~vi/., wheth^ the 
principle which has been acted on in the older Universities, of 
giving tliP franchise to the learned class only, is to be adhered 
to, or a new principle of giving it to a constitnencv composed 
partly of tho learned^ and partly of the profesaionoil class, is to be 
adopted. In the University of London, a medical degree means 
neither more nor less than it purports. Beyoud the schoolboy 
examination at entering the University, which may be passed at 
the age of sixteen, there is neither examination, attendance, nor 
residence for purposes of ^neral study imp^ed upon those who 
are candidates for it, and though an adrairabic guarantee for 
professional training, it is thus obviously a guarantee for nothing 
besides. But in the claim which was put forward by the depu- 
tation, no distinction was made between this degree and degrees 
in arte; on the contrary, the ca^e was rested mainly on the 
number of medical gra((uates. Mr. Ilcywood, in introducing 
the deputation, said, that tho University of London included 
among its members the major portion of the medical profession 
in London, and it sliould be remembered that at present the 
medical profession could not be said to be represented in tho 
House of Commons.^ In the memorial it is set forth that the 


number of students of the University is estimated at 5000 
annually, of whom nearly half are medical ; and that the entire 
number of institutions from which tho University receives can- 
didates for degrees, is now one hundred, being thirty-two in 
Theology and Arts, and sixty-eight in Medicine. One of tho 
members of the deputation who addressed Lord Aberdeen — the 
senior physician of St. George's Hospital— seemed to regard the 
movement as one intended if not entirely, fur tlie bene^ 

fit of his profession, and isuob, wo have reason to believe, is tho 
view which has been tahen of it by the medical profession 
^nerally* Nor is it wonderful that such sliould be the case, 
tor in eveiy thing connected with the University of London, a 
Raided preferenoe ia given to Medicine. In a letter feom the 
£avl of Bt^rlin^n, CMncellor of the University^ to the Home 
Secretiffy, in May 1853, on the subject of the proposed altera- 


it^rlin^n; 
V in May 


tio))jjduHild bn a standii^ of Si^^ymrs fer BaeMem of Arts, of 
than yeans for Bactiol^rB of and t>f fivet yom for 


of La^ who have ^dwted as Bamciors of 
Arts in thie Univeraity, or the dogeoo of Doctor of Laws, 
Doctor of jM[ediri|ie> or Master of Arts.” For tmiveieity pur- 
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pom, at all aventi, would thus seeiu that thr&e yeats taffiriS" 
to give to the Baehebr of Medidno a maturity of wiadom to 
which Bachelofs of Arte and l^awa cannot attain under five, 
and that, oven if the Bachelor Of I^aws ahould be, a^ho very 
often will be, a Bachelor of Arts of onO of the andedr Univer- 
sities! Now if the same qualifications were adc^ted, as the 
test of fitness to deal with [^Htical as with university questions, 
they would precisely reverse the principles which we have laid 
down, by giving, in so far at feast as the bachelors are con- 
cerned, the giuatest amount of influence to those for Whoso ripe^' 
ness the guarantee is the smallest. 

But we ai*e told by medical writers, that the University of 
London is, par ejrcellence^ the medical University, as Oxford is 
in a special repute for classics, and Cambridge for matho- 
matics;”**® that the medical profession regard it as Univer- 
sity which is essentially their own;^^t ft ft on this account, 
we imagine, that a preponderance in all respects, and on all 
occasions, is given to tne medical element. Now this state- 
ment, if correct, may be of some value as regards the manage- 
ment of tho internal affairs of tJie University. If it was Uie 
design of its founders, and is the desire of its supporters, that 
the University should be essentially a medical senool, there is 
no unfairness in tho interests of medicine being considered, even 
to the prejudice, if need were, of the other faculties. But out of 
such a state of matters no ground of claim to the suffi^ago 
emerges in favour of the medical graduate«(, nt least on tlie prin- 
ciple on which it is held by the ancient Universities. The 
Inns of Ooui-t arc essentially schools of law, and the position to 
which the medical graduates lay claim, is precisely tne same as 
would be that of ti^ose of tl^eir members who had not graduated 
in Arts, if they demanded a political equality with those who 
had, on the ground that law, as the preponderating element, 
was entitled to bear rule in these establishments. The claim of 
the professional class generally to a separate political status may 
be frood or bad, (on that subject for the present we offer no 
opinion,) but it cannot be rested on the same grounds with that 
which, in the case of the ancient Universities, has been recog- 
nised in ftm>ur of the learned class, and can become identical 
with it duly by the imposition of what, in the higher depart- 
mente botfi of law and medicttte, we should rejoice to sm in> 
posed^itatnely, a previona litmry training. There is no 
necessity for jf^fossional graduates passing through the form, 
whatever ft may be, <ff grMUatfng in arts. The syMem which 
prevails at Oxford may be adoptw in London, that, namely, of 
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fending them in for their examination along with those who are 
to take the degree of Bachelors of Arts, and if they come out 
wHh a certificate of having ]>a8sed it, the citizen qualification 
will have been completed, and their claim to the sutfrage^^stab- 
lished as%embers of the learned class. 

But another argument which is used in favour of conferring 
the suffrage on medical graduates, as such, is, that the medicm 
profession cannot at present be said to be represented in the 
House of Commons,” and in proof of this assertion it is said that 
there are only two medical men who are members of Parliament, 
(IVIr. Joseph Hume and Dr. Mitchel of Bodmin.) By some 
persons this line of argument has been carried so far as to form 
the foundation of a claim to representation on the part, not only 
. of the medical graduates of London, but also of the College of 
Physicians, and the College of Surgeons. Now we regarcT not 
only the argument as unsound, but the statement on which it 
rests as untrue. The medical profession is as much and as fully 
represented in the present House of Commons as any other por- 
tion of the community, professional or non-professional, civil, 
military, or ecclesiastical, with the single exception of the learned 
class. If there are not many medical men in Parliament, the 
cause is to be sought not in any fault of the representative sys- 
tem, but in the peculiar character of the medical profession itself. 
The professional avocations of medical men, whilst they do en- 
gage in them, are entirely incompatible with parliamentary du- 
ties, and even were they willing to abandon them, it is not strange 
that they themselves should discover, or that their fellow-citizens 
should discover fur them, that general studios which terminate 
at sixteen, and subsequent duties which confine their attention 
to tho structure and changes of tbq liuma^body, little qualify 
them for the senate. Eveil if the suffrage were conferred on 
them, as a profession, we question greatly wdiether they them- 
selves would not soon come to be of opinion that their interests 
were safer in the handsxtf a well-trained lawyer, or an accom- 
plished country gentleman, than in those of members of their own 
oody. But tho argument is attempted to be supported by the as- 
sertion, that there are many members of the legal profession in the 
fe^lature, and the fact is unquestionable^ It is forgotten, how-^ 
ever, tbat these gentlemen are sent there, not by their own piio* 
but by the general community, the meiHeal profeemn 
and that they have no advantage whatever over any 
citizen of the state^ ofher than that which their inrofessbnal 
r)^d general training give them. If a man choosea^ profession 
which withdraws him from a particular sphere of activity, how- 
ever envious of it he may afterwards become, he cannot with 
reason complain that his fellow-eitiisens do not come to mS assist- 
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ance atid thriiat him into it. A lawyer might as well grumble 
at not being made a bishop, or a statesman at not being appointed 
to a naval command, as a doctor sit down and bemoan his fate 
becaiise he cannot in the general case be a member, of Parlia- 
ment. ^ 

Whilst we join then as heartily as any graduate of them all, 
in the agitation which is being carried on, in so fhr as it has for 
its object the extension of the franchise to that portion of the 
learned class which has been called into existence by, and now 
clusters* round the University of London, we must reserve our 
expressions of sympathy with the professional part of the move- 
ment, till we have an opportunity of discussing it as part of the 
far more extensive scheme, which is said to be entertained in some 
quarters, of general professional representation. 

The same reasons which thus exclude^ the medical graduates 
ofTiOndon from claiming the suffrage as "members of the learned 
class, operate with tenfold force against those of the Scottish Uni- 
versities. Notwithstanding the celebrity which Edinburgh has 
so long enjoyed as a medical school, her medical degrees have 
not, for more than a onartor of a century, afforded even the slight 
guarantee for general accomplishment which is secured by the 
entrance examination in London ; nor is it attempted to supply 
the place of a previous literary examination by any substitute 
however imperfect. There is no requirefnent of previous resi- 
dence for literary purposes, no attendance on literary classes 
during the course of medical study, no school certificate required 
at matriculation, not even a limit as to age The youngest and 
most ignorant boy may put hitnself on the books as a medical 
student, and at once commence that exclusively professional at- 
tendance which is^to lead to his doctor’s degree. At liis final 
examination, we understand, he is required to give proof of a 
slight acquaintance with Latin — but this merely to the*effect of 
enabling him to read or write prescriptions—- and besides oriie- 
yond this there is no literary qualification whatever. A smaller 
amount,"’ says Sir William Hamilton,* and an inferior quality 
of liberal learning is, in Scotland, required to qualify for the 
highest honours and privileges of the profession, than ev^n in 
Irmand is deemed necessary forHhe very lowest ; so that f he me- 
dical aspirant who finds himself, from want of Gieek, unable to 
rise into a Dublin apothecary, is obliged to subside into an Edin- 
burgh physician and farther on, he adds, medicine has now 
ceased m Scotland to be a learned profession ; though even in 
SceUand Jearned medical men may be found, there is here no 
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longer any asanrailde not to any of superior but any 

guarantee againrii the lowest i^orance afforded to the public in 
a medical Even Eng^h grammar and spelling are by 

tbe oonfession of Edinburgh medical professors, iMuries biitnbt 
necessaries^ for those whom our University proclaims to the world 
as meriting and having received her hignest honours in medi- 
cine.’* In these expressions and opinions Sir William Hamilton 
k unfortunately but too well borne out by the evidence of all the 
most eminent medical men of the day, taAo were not themselves 
directly interested %n swelling the number of medical graduates* 
Even by the latter indeed, the fact as we have stated it, is scarcely 
contested, and all that they attempt is, to account for it, and to 
palliate it on grounds of immediate expediency. In behalf of 
these Doctores indocti/' these <f>oprttcoi of Edinburgh," it is 
manifestly impossible tq claim a separate suffrage on the ground 
that they belong to the learned class, and the idea of doing so, whiSh 
was at one time entertained, has, we understand, been abandoned. 

But what is still more deplorable is that, as matters stand at 
present, these are almost the only graduates whom the Scottish 
Universities send forth in sufficient numbers to form anything 
approaching to a reasonable parhamentaiy constituency Degrees 
in arts are no doubt confeired by all the four Universities, but 
these from causes which Sir William Hamilton finds in the pre- 
valent system of examination, are little affected by the best class 
of our youth The Royal Commissioners in 1830 reported that 
the degree was utterly contemptible, and this most competent 
authonty, in 1852, tells us that it is utterly contemptible still. 
But contemptible or not, the fad that it is contemned is suffi- 
ciently proved by the small number of those who, having passed 
through the curriculum of arjl;s« and consequently being eligible, 
offer wemselvcs as candidates lor it — particularly at Edinburgh. 
For a fet^ years a different system was adopted, and the standard 
of qualification was greatly raised. The experiment, hot^ever, 
after a short trial, was abandoned as a failure, and Sir William 
tefis us that the laurel is now asain principally affected by a 
few humble intellects, of the humblest acquirements, especially 
by those resident in England, where a degree in arts is always 
ora certafti reflected estimation.” 

It is out of this body howoyer, such as it is, that a constituent 
must ba (oftiti&dp if toe Stifi!^age is to be given to the Soottiam 
Univ^tiet as' at pj^esent constituted. The degree of Master of 
k fbr d tns!d)ence of fenr years, Ibr 

stray, and of attekdit^j thejl^ prop^ order, on the 
jimole of the qUssoa in the cujmculhte of arts ; and the exami^ 
S&otion Oven as ooi^ncto^ berttfiies some acquaintance with 
the^ subjects taught* if the degree iU^suOh circumstaiiebs is 
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wocthless, it9 being so ub proof, not that ita possos^a have failed 
to avail tiii«nselve» of the learned tr^ning of th% coantry, but 
that their country has finled to provide proper learned training 
for W chUdren. iBelatiyely to the oommanity, in, by, and for 
wbi<m they have been educate^ Uiey are entitled, on thejatrength 
of having taken advantage of its highest Uterary and scientific 
training, to its highest citizen privileges; and this witliont any 
reference to the question whether or not their claim tocitizeash^, 
in the general republic of European Icttei's, may be tenable, ^at 
the holders of Scottish degrees in arts are at present, for the most 
part, either Highland bchoolmasters or Englirii dissenting minis* 
tors, may be an unfortunate circumstance ; but we hold it to be 
no ground for withholding from them, or failing to claim in their 
behalf, what is in truth one of the privileges of their order. They 
are our learned class ; and 'until we can organize a better, wo 
must make up our minds to acknowledge tuera as su<^. We 
must march tni'ough Coventry with our tattered prodigals'* in 
tho meantime, as best we may, and take pains in future to remruit 
a more creditable batch. 

It is no answer to this view of tlie question that there is a largo 
class of persons in Scotland, not graduates of the Scotch Uni- 
versities, who are possessed fif an equal or laiger share of learn- 
ing and accomplishment than those who are ; fur these persons 
must fall under one or other of the threo following categories, on 
behalf of none of which can the privileges of the native learned 
class be properly claimed. 1st, Must frequently they are gradu- 
ates of toe ancient Universities of England, and as such actually 
recognised as members of the learned clas> not of Scotland, but 
of England. 2 d, They are graduates of foreign Universitie.<i, 
have been educated at foreign schools, or in some way or other 
owe their acquirements to a residence on the Continent, in which 
case, quoad hoe, tlicy are foijeigneis ; or, 3d, They have been 
educated privately, or what amounts to the same, have declined 
to submit to the arts-ezamination, and consequently cannot bring 
thyir acquirements within the cognizance of the state, for any 
public purpose at all. It might not be impossible to devise ai'- 
rangements by which a portion of these persons, a^ least, mi|^t 
be admitted to the privileges of the home-bred learned class. 
Paring the whole progress of our history, it has been so much 
the co^sn for Scotchman to be partially educated out of the qoun- 
try^ that wo should only act m. accordance wifo the spirii: of 
by recc^^sing degrees proceeding ritber fiiom the 
Universities, pr from such m the Cmittnentol 
UnTyeiritiea as might be selected for the purpose; ena with re- 
foreoce to persona e4noa^privately, the Pnblin sy^^ of ad- 
mitting to an examination wifoout residence, mlgh^ under 
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certain considerations, be adopted. The main body of the 
learned class, (however, in this, and every country, must consist 
of those who have received the highest literary and sdentidc 
training of the public educational institutions of the country it- 
self; and if out of this body we cannot at present produce a satis- 
factory constituency, if wo liave (as we believe we proved on a 
recent occasion)* neither a learned class nor the conditions of its 
existence in tho present social arrangements of Scotland, we 
must turn again to a subject to which we have frequently directed 
the attention of the readers of this Reviewj namely, the measures 
which are requisite for its formation. 

Of thc^ obligation which lies on every individual and on every 
coininunity to form and maintain a learned class, as a mean to- 
ward his and its advancement in civilisation, and towards the ful- 
filment of that mission of development according to his laws, 
which the great Creator has assigned to all liis creatures, we 
have already spoken so fully as, we trust, to obviate the necessity 
of all farther argument on the general subject ; and if we shall 
again find it necessaiy to bring the shortcomings of our country 
ill this respect into view, it will be for the pun^ose less of calling 
our erix)rs, than of suggesting methods for their removal. Of 
these there are eight which occur* to us as not unattainable, 
regarding the tendency of no one of which separately will there, 
M'e believe, be much controversy, and as to the efficiency of 
which collectively, we are persuaded no reasonable person will 
seriously doubt. 

I. The Sxijffvage.-^ It is neither as a recognition of their histo- 
rical, nor their actual importance, but as an incentive to their 
future development and activity that we should counsel the ex- 
tension of the Suffrage to the Scottish Universities. The effect 
of such a measure would unquestionably be to enhance to 
some extent the value of graduation in arts, and it is obvious 
that to do so must be one of the first, if not the very first, object 
of those wlio strive after the formation of a native learned crass. 
To the cut with which all Scotch students, as well of the 
prouder as of the lazier sort, at present respond to the recom* 
mendatidhs of the professors, that they should come forward for 
the degree, it wotild be some small answer that, the mo- 
ment of their ^aduatioA, they, us members of wbift mufit aU 
ways be a smalf, |ind what ougiil always to be a select, and e6n* 
seqfientty Initoential ootistituency, would, independently of alh 
other considerations, become the poasessom of a larger amount of 
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direct political influence tlian^ in other circomstanoes^ falls to the 
share even of the wealthiest commoners. Nor can it be doubted 
that somkhiflg like a bond of brotherhood would thus be esta- 
blished amongst them. Here ^ould be something that m after 
^ears they could claim^— a privilege which thev would exercise 
in common. On the occasion of every election^ circulars 
would be addressed to them^ or visits would be |)aid to them by 
the more active members of their body, and out of such inter- 
course some sort of personal acquaintance would unquestionably 
grow up. Besides, one at least of their fellows, of those who had 
sat on the same benches, hoard the same lectures, gone in and 
come out of the same examination-room with them, would be a 
member of the legislature, and this not as it may chance at pre- 
sent, as one of the independent accidents of after life, but in con- 
sequence of this very fellowship itself. To him it is natural to 
suppose they would go not only with their common, but with 
their {personal interests in preference to the ordinary representa- 
tives of the town or county in which their lot might bo oast, 
and something like direct and tangible advantages might thus, at 
least sometimes and to some of them, accrue from their connexion 
with him. But apart from positive benefits there would thus 
be something like a prize, beyond the empty name which would 
be attached to graduation ; and those who will consider the rela- 
tive conditions, in point of learning, of the Scotch and English 
ecclesiastical establishments, w^ill scarcely doubt the value of 
prizes as an incitement to the cultivation of the higher mi^ntal 
gifts. 

II. A better sgstern of examination mthin the University^ and a 
better system of patronage from without it . — We have here classed 
together two methods of amelioration, distinct in themselves, but 
having this in common, that they have botii been recently treated 
by Sir William Hamilton so fully, and to our mind so satis- 
factorily, that we shall content ourselvjes with simply refemng 
to what he has written ; — adding, on our own part, one single 
observation, not by way of dissent, but of modification, as regards 
the latter# After enunciating the conditions of what he, and wo 
along with him, regard as a sound and trustworthy sy^m of 
university patronage, he says,, The principles thus manifest in 
tlieoTji hare been universally and exclusively approved in practice. 
Precisely as they have been purely and thoroughly applied, have 
Univer^tsss always risen to distinction ; pmcisely as they have 
been negleoled or reversed^ have Universities always sunk into 
contempt.'’ Xn support of this assertion he has drawn largely on 
his vast historical acq^naiptance/witb the said we flfeely 

admit that in all the instances of the older Omilhiental Univer- 
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sities which he adduces, the machinery of their patronage and 
superintendencei consisting of a board of trustees 8pe<^ial^ con^ 
stituted for the pm*pose, small, intelligent, perennial/’ may 
have greatly or oven mainly contributed to their prosperity. But 
though we fully go along with him to his negative inference that 
such an arrangement no University will flourish long, 
we are far from following him to his positive conclusion, (if be 
does so conclude,) that every University with it will succeed, 
and from this cause alone ; and consequently that, by the forma- 
tion of such a board of patrons, without other means, we should 
insure the prosperity of our Scottish Universities. In every one 
of the favouraole cases which he mentions there were other 
favouring cii'cumstances which co-operated with the system of 
patronage. In the three groat Universities of Italy for ex- 
ample, Sir William himself mentions an institution which has 
greatly contributed to the success of the German Universities 
m the present day, and to the importance of which, for our 
own, we have frequently called attention in the pages of this 
Heview ; wo refer to the presence of rival professors of different 
orders. The endowed chairs were of two kinds — ordinary and 
extraordinary. The former, fewer in number, were generally 
of higher endowment than the latter. For each subject of im- 
portance tliere were always two and comxrmAy three rival cliaira ; 
and a powerful and ceaseless emulation was thus maintained 
among the teachers. The ordinary doctors strove to^keep up 
theii;^ celebrity, — to merit a still more lucrative and creditable 
appointment, — and not to be surpassed by their junior competi- 
tors. The extraordinary doctors struggled to enhance their repu- 
tation, — to secure their re-election, — and to obtain a chau' of 
higher emolument and honour.” Who can tell how much of 
the world-wide fame of Bologna, Padua, aitd Pisa may have 
been owing, not to their system .of patronage, (whicli, for a por- 
tion at all events of the brightest period of their history, was in 
tho'liands of the students themselves,) but to this ceaseless 
emulation,’] and to the encouragement which the extraordinary 
profes^rships afforded to men ox learning to devote themselves 
early in life to the office of public teasers. The fail of the 
DutcllFUiuversities, notwUhstgLnding the continuance of ihU eye- 
tern of patronagct is also, we believe, not solely to be attributed 
to its MontiM by those of Gengfiany^ To say that they have 
lost only in$k relattye superiority ia a cautious manner stat- 
ing ^the fycU * Xt may mean much or little, but we believe we 
shall not uaderataud more than Sir William HamiUou himself 
intended, if we eeniitro0» it to mean that they -have loat timir pre- 
eminence altcffietbtev Now, whilst their own system of patron- 
age contiilaea voebanged, if it alone was the source of their 
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})rosperity 9 it is hard to see why such a result should have ful- 
lowed from art arranaement, which} late in the day, placed others 
m this respect on a rooting of equality with them. All the ad- 
^antages arising from a long previous adherence to the correct 
system must still have been on then* sidC} and their established 
rc|)utation would, eeferis paribus^ still have enabled them to 
attract both professors and students with greater facility than 
their rivals. The truth is, there were many other causes for the 
change, amongst which perhaps the most obvious arc the energetic 
cultivation and rapid development of the German language 
whi<jh took jdace during the eighteenth century, on the one 
li.md, and the distise of the Latin and neglect of the Dutch, on 
the other, — the increased patronage which the (iermaii princes, 
from the time of Frederick 11., extended to letters generally, and 
the Universities in particular, and the decline of literary patron- 
age with the declining national importance of Holland, which 
commenced in the civil war of 1787, and was consummated by 
the revolutionary w*ar of 1798, and the subsequent train of poli- 
tical events. Our object in making these reservations, as we 
already stated, is not that wo may give a (|iialitied assetit to tlie 
viewH of Sir William Hamilton on the subject of IFniversity pa- 
tronage, but to guard our read<‘rs against the conclusion that, 
by their adoption in practice, all w'ould be done that needs to be 
done tor. the Scottish Univeisities. A change in the wsysteni of 
patronage' w(.ul(l no doubt he the cheapest expedient, in so far 
both as otir own countrymen and the imperial cxcliequeCv are 
concerned ; but whatever might be its efHcimicy in occasionally 
attracting teachers of greater celebrity than the jealousy of the 
e.xisting ]irofessors might induce thorp to select, or greater fasti- 
diousness than those who are willing to submit to the ordcul of 
election by a municipal bo<ly, wc gravely doubt if, apart from 
other changes, it w*ould over be the means ol furnishing us with 
a native learned class of mucli extent or importance. 

III. A change in the constitutio^i of the Universities^ hg which 
i^raduates shendd be permitted to take part in their government — 
The change which we would propose in this respect^ w^ould be 
one similar to that for which the graduates of the University of 
London have been contending so strenuously since 1848, and 
which there is now every reason to think will before long be 
brought about by their endeavours. The advantages winch may 
be anticipated, from admitting graduates to share hi the internal 
government of the Universities, are veiy similar to those which 
w'c have mentioned as reasons ibr admitting them tO the suffrage. 

1; The first and most obvioiis effect of the arrangement would 
be, by increasing thoir interest in the Universities, to render a 
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C ermaneut connexion with them more desirahle, and thus to enh- 
ance tho value of j]{;raduation< ^ 

2* It would tend to bind tho graduates togotber, and give to 
them the feelings of a corporate body. 

8. It would introduce a new element of youth and freshness 
into the government of the Universities, which w'ould have tiio 
effect at once of controlling the selfish views of professors, and the 
ignorance of municipal patrons. 

4. It w'OLild probably be the means of inducing those Alumni 
who, in after life, became prosperous and influential, to promote 
the interests of institutions with which they liad thus all along 
continued to be connected. It can scarcely be doubted that a 
large proportion of the endowments, from private sources, which 
have rendered the ancient Universities of England tho richest in 
the w^orld, would have been lost to them if their graduates had 
terminated all connexion with them at the moment of gradua- 
tion,— *or rather if, as is common in Scotland, their students had 
quitted them without taking any degrees at all. 

IV. j4 Naiioyial Board of E^ruminers, — A very obvious expe- 
dient for bringing about uniformity in Scotch degrees, and thus 
increasing the value of those which follow on a course of study at 
the provincial Universities, would bo the formation of one Board 
of Examiners for the whole country, similar to that which con- 
stitutes the University of London, and the Queen’s University 
of Ireland, Such an arrangement, if carried out by Scotchmen, 
and in conformity wdth the ideas regarding scholarship and phi- 
losophy, which were prevalent in Scotland whilst she held a 
place amongst the learned and speculative countries of Europe, 
would have the effect of perpetuating that distinctive intellectual 
character of the ScottiSi people, on tho value of which v^'o 
offered some observations in a former Article. - Were such a 
scheme efficiently carried out, wherever .a Scotch degree might 
rank as compared with an Oxford one in clat>sics, or a Cam- 
bridge one in mathematics, the history of our previous intellectual 
life is a sufficient warrant for the hope that in Mental Philosophy 
it would take precedence of both. 

* 

V. That graduation in aria h€ required for the Church and the 
Bar. . 

1. The fall curricDlutn of arts beiaj; at present 

imposed on divinity students, we can see no sound objebtion 
to &eir being required to pass a corresponding examination at its 
csibse. If it be said that additional expense wonti tlnss be ioounred, 
which divinify students in many cases are little in a condition tq 
bear, all that is necessary is mat somo attangentunt be made, 
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either by the Government or by the Universities themselves, by 
which the fees in their case should be modi6ed to a nominal 
amount, and a certificate substituted for the actual di^^^lotna, as 
in the case of Bachelors of Medicine at Oxford. Again, if the 
Church should allege that it belongs to her province ratlier than 
to that of academical authorities, to ascertain the adequacy of 
the literary acquirements of candidates for tlie ministry, the re- 
« ply would be oovious, — either that the present examination on 
entering the Divinity Hall might be retained, or that a certain 
number of cIei^men,*or tlieological professors, might, on such 
occasions, be admitted into the general board of examiners in 
arts. If this arrangement were adopted, the w1joI<» body of the 
Scottish clergy, both conformist and non-conformist, (or such 
portion of the latter at least as had been regularly educated at 
the Universities,) would be admitted to the academical suffrage, 
and a large, influential » and highly trustworthy conbtitucncy at 
once created around the Universities, by which means not only 
they and the general community would be benefited, but, as we 
humblv think, the Church also. 

2. The jBur.— Such an arrangement, strange as it will seem to 
many, would, we tear, be opposed by much more formidable diffi- 
culties than those which we have been contemplating, were its 
adoption proposed even to the highest branch of the profession 
of tne law. From candidates for the Scottibh bar hitherto no 

f ]»uarante<fwhatever lor previous literary or scientific instruction 
las been exacted, and the examinations, on cnteiing the profes- 
sion, are, it is well known, little more than nominal.J^ It has been, 
and is, the common boast of' the profession, (not, to our think- 
ing, a wise one,) that with such entire freedom of access, the 
character of the bar in point of general accomplishment has 
nevertheless been high, — that its members hold a large projior- 
tion of the few learned appointments of Scotland, — and that they 
are more active in authorship, and enjoy generally more literary 
reputation, than any other class of persons in this country. But 


* From the programmes of the courses of lectures 'a Inch are being delivered at 
present in tlie faculties of la^, in the Universities of Paris, Bologna, and Padua, 
w« find that we have as little reason to congratulate ourbelves on the condition of 
this departmeiit in the Scotch Universities, eveu as compared with these their 
models and ancient rivals, as we' had on a recent occasion, when we coiitrastoil 
our faeniaoi ct arts wi^ those of Germany. In place of three professors of law 
as in Edinburgh, there are eighteen in Paris, seven in Bologna, ten in I^dua,and 
lu all of these three Universities there are chairs for the important subjects of the 
philosophy of law, intcsnatiokial law, public law, and (for what is a department of 
the latter) criminal law, all of which, even the last, we most strangely neg^t. is 
we sliall probably have occasion at on distant period to recur to the very unsatis- 
factory state Of legal educaUon in this Country, we shall content ourselves for the 
present with iidh wdple indicatioa of the fact. 
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if such be the fact, we arc pretty certain it is ao, not because 
but notwithstanding, the custom of admitting candidates without 
inquiring into their previous studies. The position of the bar 
has hitbertOy if wo mistake not^ been maintained by three causes. 

(1.) Most of the public ajipointments in Scotland of a valuable 
or important kind, whether strictly connected with the profes- 
sion or not, have usually been given to its mcinbors, so that, un- 
like the national Church in Scotland, and the profession of 
medicine cverywiiere, it holds out many pri^ses to ambition. 
These prizes, however, if not given strictly according to merit, 
cannot, with decency or safety, be given to ignorant or vulgar 
men,- and consequently the parents of youth.^ destined for this 
profession have usually, from interested motives of the diroctost 
kind, been careful of their education. ' 

(2.) The i)ractico of the profession being eminently public, 
gross ignorance is liable to be encountered by the ridicule both 
of professional rivals and of the bench, and tlie class on whose 
favour success depends being composed of well educated is 
necessarily much leas cajiable of being hood-winked than those 
persons with whom members of the other })rolessions have too 
lVe(iuontly to do. 

(3.) A large pecuniary payment is demanded at admission, 
the consequence of which is that candidates usiiallv either belong 
to the wealthier class, and have been educated as such, or are 
persons who can rely for their subsistence on their acquirements 
and abilities. 

Now all of these causes, instead of being weakened, would 
be strengthened Uy the measure which w^e propose. Public ap- 
pointments, professional and extra-professional, would be given 
with greater confidence, and less envy, to the members of a pro- 
fession, no one of whom could by possibility be an uneducated 
man ; the good effects arising from the public c^rclse of tbeiiflili 
profession would remain unchanged ; and th^mme pecuniary 
qualification, if such were thought desirable, (and we think it 
would still be desirable,) might be retained. The only real dif- 
ference would be that one additional claim to consideration would 
he gained^ and gained on terms which ought not to be burden- 
some in a profession which no one is permitted to enter till he is 
major, that most persons do not enter till they are much older, 
ana which ought certainly not to bo entered by any whose ac- 
quirements fall short of what would be exacted for a ^ pass’** in 

* We havo seen nothing better eithsr as a guide to a psWf** or as a itmasnre 
of its extent, than the Manuel’* wbhdi we Imve placed at tno head of tlna article. 

Whererer an examination, of eoasidisrable extent, ia imposed on a large class of 
persons, some such work as this, communicating pfsOise infcMatioii as to the 
manner in which it is conducted, in tto various departments, Is uidlspeBSable ; and 
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arts. The only condition which hero would be indispensable, 
and which ixt the other profeiisioiis also, for the sake of* prcserv* 
ing the peculiarly catholic character which hns hitherto be- 
longed to the national intelligence, '>^0 should strongly commend, 
would be the recognition of English, Irish, and trubtworthy* 
Continental degrees, on the same Acting as those granted within 
Scotland, 

VI. A previous exaniinaHon in (iti>rufifre for Students in Ifedi^ 
cine . — To the imposition of the whole curriculum of art« on can- 
didates for nu^hcal degrees, difficnitiosof a more snbst.intial and 
permanent nature than those which we have been considering 
in the two othei professions op|)oso themselves. In this case 
a long course of ])rofe6slonal education is indispensable, and 
there, are circumstances, against which it seems vain to con- 
tend, w’hich render it necebsarv that it should be entered 
upon ill general inucli earlier than most persons betake them- 
selves to the study either of divinity or Jaw.f Tlie best arrange- 
ment probably would bo that previous to commencing their pro- 
fessional studies, an examination sliould be passed in those 
branches of knowdodge which can readily be imparted to lads 
under say 17 years of age, and that those subjects which call for 
the exorcise of faculties which frecjucntly do not appear till later 
in life, should be left to be studied during the course of their at- 
tendance on the medical classes. .In this case, the first exami- 
nation might be passed at entering the l^njversity, whereas the 
other, whore sucli was desired, might foi'in part of the final ex- 
amination before quitting it. Such was the bchome suggested 
to the Royal Coinmisbioii of Vibitation by Dr. Davitlson, one of 
the most acc<anplished members of the medical profession, in 
1830; and though it would by no means put a Scotch medical 
degree on a footing of equality, as a certificate of general acquire- 
ment, with one granted either by Oxfoixl or Dublin, it would 


we shall hope to see a Scotch adaptation of the *' Manue]/' so soon as our exantfim- 
tioti in arts shall have assumed a fixed and uniform diaracter. In Pans, (he art 
of" cramming*’ seems to be extensively practised, and judging by the " Manuel” 
we sliould imagine that, like most other arts m I’aris, ic has been brought to con- 
siderable poifection Wherever you cast ^our e^cs iii the neighbourhood of tlm 
Sorhonne, the^ fall on some such intimations as these * — ** i^r^patation d. tous fes 
Kx&mcna, Daocalaur6ats^ Droit, £cohs Spdciales” — “ Fiiseignement pi^paratoire 
AU Baccalaureat bs lettres et bs Sciences’ " Aux Kxamens dc Dioit,” &g 

* We make this reservation in consequence of the fact tliat foreign degrees are 
still occaaionally soid 

f For our own part we hcheve that little barm nod much good would result 
from an arrangemfiot which should prevent the Physician’s degree from Iking 
granted, in tho general case, before twenty-four, leaving the stirgeon’ls diploma, as 
at present, to bn taken at twenty-one. Inhere would be fewer Doctors in this case, 
but, as Sir Willhim Hamilton saya^ " so there odgbt.” 
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^then' be pretty nearly as good as a Cambridge one^ and somc'^ 
what better than one from the University of London. Were 
this or any similar arrangement adopted, no great injastice would 
be done either to the general community, or to the other gradu- 
ates, if Doctors of Medicine were then admitted to equal political 
privileges with those who had taken tlie degree of Master of 
Arts. 

VII. Arrangements for securing more efectually the moral and 
social training of titudeuts . — We now approach a portion of our 
subject wliich seems to us of the highest importance, and regard- 
ing which we have the more anxiety, because we arc not aware 
of its having been treated by others to the same extent as most 
of the topics on which wo have hitherto touched. It will not, 
we believe, be denied by any who are acquainted with the work- 
ing of the Scottish Universities, that one of their leading defects 
is the total isolation in wliich they leave the student the moment 
he quits the lecture room. This fault, which is frequently, and, 
perhaps, not altogether unjustly, made a subject of reproach to 
the protessorial system, is less felt in the smaller Universities of 
Aberdeen and St. Andrews, and we believe is in some degree coun- 
teracted by the constitution of the University ol’ Glasgow’ ; but 
ill the metropolitan University of Edinburgh, it exists to such an 
extent as seriously to interlero with the usefulness of the institu- 
tion. Here students from the country^ particularly those of the 
liumbler class, wlio for the most part liave no other means of 
making the acquaintance of their fellow-students, and of the 
professors, than the arrangements of jthe University afford them, 
usually feel themselves as much strangers and aliens at the end 
of their four years’ course, as they were at its commencement. 
Social intercourse, and familiar interchange of ideas and sympa- 
thies, even for the time being, to say nothing of tliose lasting 
friendships which, under more favourable circumstances^ spring 
up so readily betwixt fellpw-stndents, are here as little fostereu 
by, the juxtaposition of the class-room as that of an ordinary city 
church. Eacli individual liearer seats himself in his accustomed 
place to listen to the. lecture, as he would to take part in the ser- 
vice, and if he has any communication with his fellowr hearers, 
tiuring its continuance, hi of" coarse commits a sin little less 
heinous than talking in church. In the drdinaiy case he quits, 
pot only the lecture rooms, but the College ^wmls themseVes, 
when his day of toil is ended, without interchanging ebzen 
words with any onls ; and if, on the oecaston of examinations, 
reading of prize essays, or the likb, some little coliversation does 
take pmee among the student^ it is rare^ to the extent of mak- 
ing tneir acquaintance out or doors. The htmKanizing inter- 
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change of almost brothorly afiectioni and the jovial and, for tlie 
most part, harmless iiitercoarse which binds young hearte toge- 
ther, in the English and German schools of learning, is hero un- 
known. The poor Edinburgh student celebrates with no son£^ 
his passage from the sterility of unconscious boyhood, into the 
ricli and leafy summer of his days. In his solitary lodging he 
pores, it may be, over the pages winch his professor has prescribed 
tor his study; but his newly-found faculties are whetted by no 
friendly encounter with kindred wits, — his affections meet with 
none of the sympathy for which they yearn, and his passions take 
him by surprise, and often fill him with despondency. In this 
sorrow'ful sequestration from the genial influences proper to acai- 
demic life, the better half of his nature seems given only to tor- 
ture him and load him astray. If he is gregarious at all, ho 
shares his intellectual and moral bewilderment with a few of his 
former school-fellows from his native village, who have had as 
little opjiortnnitv as himself of gaining the freer atmosphere of 
thoiiglit and fueling whieli a wider society of young men never 
fails to conquer for itself. Dull, clownish, and sad, he is an ob- 
ject of ridicnlc to the more fortunate portion of those who sit on 
the same benches with him, and of no very well founded respect 
to himself. * The best that can come of him is a book-worm, and 
in such depressing circumstances, it is not strange that even his 
reading goes heavily and mechanicallv along; — that the now 
thoughts which lie encounters take little hold on a subjective 
nature so feebly stimulated from w^itbout, and that he goes into 
the profession (too often the Church) for which lie has striven 
to prepare himself, by an amount of selMcnial worthy of a mar- 
tyr, with no better ground of confidence in his qualifications than 
that self-conccit which solitary mental toil is so apt to engender, 
even in minds originally modest, vigorous, and sane. Ilut how 
IS this cheerless picture to be reversed, and the sunshine befitting 
liis age and occupations substituted for the siiadow which has 
thus been ai*tificially cast upon his life ? The first thing which 
we must do is manifestly to restore him to the society of his fel- 
lows in years and studies, and, if possible, to bring him in con- 
tact with those who have enjoyed greater social advantages than 
himself. 

Isi, Debating Societies4 — The only existing institution by 
which this is even attempted to be done is that of debating so- 
cieties. By means of these something is even now affected, and 
by better organisation they might, no doubt, be rendered still 
more^ efficient than they are ; but under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, and more espedally in the hands of veiy young 
men, they will be apt to dei^erate into occasions for mere idle 
talking, to fibster vanity and superficiality, and to take the tone 
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•f their loudest and shallowest rather than of their ablest and 
most polished members. Were a good staff of junior professors 
and tutors attached to the University, it might be possible, by 
putting tliohe societies under their superintendence, to give 
to their discussions, in u manner adapted to the altered spirit 
of the times, soinelhing of tho character of the disputations” 
to which our forefathers seem justly to have attaclied so much 
importance. By selecting or suggesting subjects of a properly 
academic character, by taking part in the discussions them- 
selves, and occasionally inducing resident graduates to join in 
them also, it would not be difficult for a very small number of 
professors and tutors effectually to remove the character of 
triviality which belongs to these societies at present; and as these 
persons need not be greatly more advanced in years than tho 
majority of the ordinary members, there is no reason \\ hy their 
presence sliould cause restraint or engender formality in tho 
proceedings. But as we regard the formation of a class of per- 
sons thus intermediate betv\eon the professors as they exist at 
present and the students, not only as the most elFectual means 
of improving the teaching of the Universities, but also of remov- 
ing the social evils of winch wc comphun, we must speak of 
them a little more in detail. 

2d, Junior l\ofeist>orA and Tufons . — 'Wherever the profehsoritd 
system has been jirojicrly organized a gradation of ranks has 
been recognised in tho office. 'Hie common division has 
been that mentioned by Sir William Hamilton as existing at 
Bologna, into ordinary and extraordinary professors, to which, 
in the German Universities, a third class, that of the so-called 
privat docenU,'^ {profebsores primiim docentes,) is added. But 
the names are of no consequence, ami the minuter arrangements 
as to the relations in which the different orders stand to each 
other must be varied to suit tho requirements of the different 
Universities, and adjusted so as to jar as little as may be with 
their existing organization. What we want is the thing itself, 
— A class of men who will form a connecting link between the 
students and the professors, properly so called, who ought at all 
times to be the most eminent representatives of their respective 
departments, who can either be found wdthin the country or who 
can be induced to come fron abroad. Without neglecting duties 
still more important, and which can in nowise be delegated, it 
is manifestly impossible that these latter can ever see mucJi of 
the sUidents. Tho interests of science and of human progress 
fpjrbi^such a serious encroacbment on their time, and even 
weiEj'ft otherwise, their distingiushed position, and, for the most 
part, their age, render anything like intercourse on equal terms 
impossible. But no such gulf divides the student from the ex«> 
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traordinary professor, lie is nsnally an aspirant to tlie office of 
the orilinary protbssor; but though his rival as a public teacher^ 
his emoluments, unlike those of his superior, are ulmo&t entiiely 
dependent on his popularity. If thi* senior professor is dii»ableJ 
from infirmity, or is so much engaged as to lender it impossiblo 
that he should lecture, (as was the case with Guizot, Cousin, &r,, 
ill France, and with Scltclling, Schlogel, &t\, in Geiman^,) 
the ordinary profoosor supplies his place, either permanently or 
till some other arrangement is made ; in the former case oppor- 
tunity being afi'orded for another cmididatufor public fivour to 
offer liimself. The duty of conducting class examinations will 
naturally fall to the share of the extraordinaiy professor, and 
this lie is in a cundition to do far more oiiectually than it can bo 
done by a senior professor. If his other arrangements ailmit of 
it, as they jirobably would in the smaller Universities of Scot- 
land, it will be his diuv to read priviitely with such of the 
students as cither request his more special instructions, or as he 
himself judt>es to stand in need of them. In the larger Univer- 
» sities this duty would fall to be discharged by a third order of 

I irofossors or tutors, (or perhajis occasionally by simple graduates 
lolding a temporary a])poiiitmont from the Senatus Academicus,) 
and as regards the whole of this latter class, their chief recom- 
pense would, ofcoiiise, consist in the prospect of the distinguished 
career to which their office would b(‘ the regular and recognised 
entrance. A very small salary (say XlOO a-year) would, in 
such circumstances, probably be sufficient to secure tho services 
ofjoiiug men fully adequate to the task. It is to this latter class 
of academical teacliers that we w’oiild chiefly look for removing 
tho social evils whicli we have mentioned as existing in tho Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. If tlie humbler class of students had tho 
jirivilego of reading with these gentlemen ijralis in their rooms, 
there are, we arc certain from the enthusiasm with which we 
know the poor fellows to be inspiied, few who would not avail 
themselves of it, and the result would inevitably be an acquaint- 
ance of a very valuable kind, not only wdth the tutor himself^ 
but with those»who read along with tliem. Daily meetings in 
a private room of say a dozen persons at a time, where con- 
versation would not only bo admissible, but, if it had reference 
to the subject in hand, would be the chief medium through which 
instruction would be conveyed ; and these meetings, presided 
over by a young, accomplished, and often, it is to be hoped, 
an elegant man, could not fail, if continued for years, to have 
a refining effect on the most boorish, as they could not be other- 
wise than inspiriting and delightful to every one who was not 
altogether unworthy of entering academic wallsr 

3d, A Comnum believe there are none of the ar- 
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rangements of the English Univerbities^ the adoption of which 
would be more likely to add to the happiness and to promote the 
social training of Scotch students than tliat of a College Tablc^ 
at which the professors and tutors^ or a certain number of them, 
and such resident graduates as might find it convenient, should 
dine daily, and whicli should be open to all students at a veiy 
moderate cost. From the constitution of the Scottish Universi- 
ties it is impossible that College Tables could be arranged in a 
manner precisely analogous to those in Colleges where all the 
students are residcnt,,and under the control of the college autho- 
rities ; it is a mistake, however, to suppose tliat the institution 
itself is incompatible with the professorial and non-resident sys- 
tem. For proof of this we have to go no farther tlian to Trinity 
College, Dublin, where a large projiortion of those who dine re- 
gularly at the College Table do not reside within the College 
walls. Hut even if a small body of resident professors, tutors, 
and students were thought necessary as a nucleus around which 
college society might form itself, no very formidable obstacle seems 
to stand in the way of its foundation in Edinburgh. Hy far the 
greater number of students at present reside in lodgings, which 
are neither so comfortable, respectable, or economical as a well 
arranged Hall might very well be made, and to suppose that they 
would not willingly avail themselves of the offer of such a means 
of bettering tbeir condition, is to suppose in them an aversion to 
improvement whicli we are not entitled to predicate of persons, 
for the most part, under forty. 

In any attempt to introduce the custom of the Common Table 
into the Scottish Univei’sities, the w'ant of the beautiful dining- 
lialls which exist in so many of the colleges of the ancient uni- 
versities, and which add not only to tlieir picturesque character 
in the eyes of a stranger, but what is far more important, exer- 
cise a refining influence on those who frequent them, would no 
doubt be severely felt. The present, however, is tlie age of the 
revival of Gothic architecture, and here would be as noble an 
occasion as could be found for calling the recovered art into play. 
But even though these, and many of the other indications of an- 
cient wealth, were awanting for a time,— though both the hall 
and the table were of the plainest description, we feel certain that 
they would still confer impoitant benefits on students, situated 
as we have represented many of those at Edinburgh to be. 
Though we do not altogether subscriW to the doctrine that 
^ Carols, and net minced meat, make Christmas pies, 
we clear that 

x , ’Hd mirth, not dishes, sets a table ofFi; 

Brutes and fanatics eat and never laugh. 
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Nor, simple thoa^i, from the circumsUtices of many of those 
who ought to frequent it, i^uch a table would necessarily be on 
ordinary days, is there any necessity that on festive occasions the 
sinews of the most substantial good rellowship slumld be a^^ anting. 
The brawiie of the tusked swine,” even a fair and large boar’s 
head upon a silver platter,” might, \Yitbout any very wanton ox-* 
travagance, be curried up to the principal table an the*hall with 
great state and solemnity’^ at the merry Christmas season, an<l 
its appropriate cai*ol — 

Caput apri defero 

Keddens laudes domino,” 4bc., 

would be as appropriate at the University of Edinburgh, as at 
Queen’s College, 0-\fonl, or in the Inner Temple. 

4/A, An Academic Dress. — The adoption of an academic 
dress would also, we believe, contribute towards giving to the 
students a corporate feeling, and generating an esprit de corps 
among them. It exists not only in the English Universities, but 
in the three older Universities of Scotland ; and in all of them, 
we believe, good effects result from its use. Tlic students of 
Germany supply its place by a grotesqueness of attire, which it 
is very undesirable that our stmuMits should imitate, but which, 
in the absence of a costume of their own, they very probably 
will imitate, should they over gain sufficient confidence in their 
position to venture on a distinctive character at all. 

VI II. I ncreased Endowment^. — But these, and all other means 
which have been, or may be suggested, fur improving the effi- 
ciency of the Scottish Unhersities, and forming a learned class 
l>y tlieir instruinentality, jiresupposo the existence of increased 
endowments for the encouragement of learning, and the support 
of literary and scientific labourers. Even supposing other im- 
provements to bo separately possible, — which we believe them to 
be only to a very limited extent, — we are persuaded that they 
would prove utterly inefficacious if regarded otherwise than as 
ancillary to this cardinal amelioration ; nay,, we go so far as to 
think that were this one point secured, all the others, in the hands 
of an active people^ zealous, as we believe our countrymen to be, 
in the pursuit of a higher moral and intellectual life, would very 
speedily follow as matters of coarse. 

We recently treated at some length not only of the necessity 
'of direct support being afforded by every civilized community, 
for its own sake, to the more reconclite and systematic cultivators 
of literature and philosophy, the very nature of whose occupa- 
tions exclude them from the support of popular sympathy, and 
also exliibited, by what wo believe to have been a sound statis- 
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tical inquiry^ both tb^ comparative and absolute deficiency of our 
national institutions in thcbO respects, and we havo no intention 
of entering again on either sul^'ect at present. We must reiterate 
our conviction, however, that it is only by a development of the 
professorial system, that we can ever hope to see a better state of 
matters in Scotland. If we wait till we are rich enough to arrive 
at the possession of an efficient learned class by the circuitous route 
of endowing fellowships, not one out of every dozen of which, 
given as they must be by examination and at a very early age, 
can ever serve any better purpose than that of putting a well- 
educated schoolboy at his ease, we shall lun no small risk of illus- 
trating the old adage rusticus expectat,'’ (&l. Let us fix upon 
the subjects the cultivation of which wo believe to be indispensable, 
or conducive, to our progress as men and citizens, and assign to 
each of them one, two, or three cultrvators according to their ab- 
solute or relative importance, and let us adopt for the selection 
of representati\ es or our highest interests such machinery', and 
hold out to them such inducements, as will ensure to Us the ser- 
vices of those w ho are most zealous and able in their respective 
departments, and we shall in no long time, and at a cost which 
wo are bold to say our follow -citizens in tlie other pails of the 
empire will not grudge us, reuiovo from our nation the only re- 
pioacli vvliicli justly attaches to it at present. If we should then 
prefer a claim for the suffrage for our learned class, we shall be 
ni a condition to support it by arguments which will be incon- 
trovertible, because th^ have been already recognised, for three 
centuries, in the case of the Ancient Universities of England and 
Ireland. 
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V. — 1. IHiBertatimB an Ae lAf^ and WriihigB of Hero^ 
dQtu$^ by 

(1.) Dahlmani^. Altooa, 1823* (In English, London^ 
1846.) 

( 2 .) Heysb. Berol , 1827. 

(3.) Jaeger. Gdttingon^ 1828. 

(4.) Babhe. Lips., 1835. (Fn Ae FourA Volume of Hie 
Edition of llerodotue,) 

(5.) K.O. Mueller, Jjibrary of Useful Knowledge* (Chap. 
XIX. of his History of Ae Liieraiure of Ancient Greece*) 

(6.) Kbnrick. London, 1841. (In hie Edition of Ae 
Egnpt of Herodotus.) 

(7.) bCHMiTZ. London, 1846. , (In SmiA^s Dictionary of 
Greek and Rojm n Biography and Mythology.) 

(8.) PococKE. London, 1850. (In the new Edition of the 
Enryclopcvdia Metropohtana.) 

(9.) Mure. London, 1853 (In the Fourth Volume of Im 
Critical History of Ae Language and Literature of A 
dent Greejce.) 

2. De Thucydide et flerodoto Quce^tionmn Ilistoricarum Speci- 
men Sciipnl K. A. Sai omon, Professor. BeroL, 1851. 

3. Herodotus and the Atlumam. By the Bev. J. W. Donald- 
son. December, 1843. (Proceedings of the Philological So^ 
ciety^ VoL No. 15.) 

4. Herodotus, Clio. Book I , with a Cornmentary by J. W. 
Blaki'-ley, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. London, 1852. (Being part of an Edition of 
HerodofuSj whuh is to appear in Ae Bibliotheca Classica*) 

5. Tales f ^yi.yfoundid upon lIearodotu% by 

(1.) Kev. W. Adams, M.A. The Fall of Crasus. Lon- 
don, 1846. 

(2.) C. E. Moberly, M.A. Stories from Herodotus. 
London, 1848. 

(8.) J. E. Bode, M.A. Ballads from Herodotus. Lon- 
don, 1853. 

( 

Thebb are generally three stacks in the estimation with 
whicli an intelligent student of ijbrodotns regards his varied 
narrattve. Begniled at first, by the charm of style, and the 
winning grace of the narrator, into a nearly absolute beliei^ the 
result of a mora critical scrutiny commonly condemns the reader 
to an interval of donbt almojst as absolute ; from which he will 
at last emerge, if he only pnnues the needfiil examination far 
enough, with feelings of qualified, but more rational confidence, 
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in which a settled conviction of the good faith of his guide is 
tempered by the consciousness, that many of his materims were 
derived from very questionable sources ; that the principles, which 
he obeyed in writing, vibrate somewhat unsafely between historic 
and poetic laws; and that, therefore, while the whole may in one 
sense claim the praise of truthfulness and goodness, the praise of 
trustworthy history can be conceded only to some portions of 
the work. 

A similar fate seems to have attended on the Biography of 
tlie Jlistonan himself. Drawn chiefly At ^rst f‘rom scanty and 
remote authorities, the few facts recorded did really seem to fall 
together into a whole of veiy fair coherence, with a romantic 
colouring not unsuited to the subject. It read very much like a 
cliapter from the Historian’s own narrative, — a good companion 
picture to such tales as that of Democedes, — so smoothly had 
the compilers ])ieccd togeibher their materials, and so needless 
had they thought it to disturb our faith, by pointing out too 
carefully their own contributions, or disclosing the dubious 
character of the evidence on which the rest was founded. Such 
was Lucian’s lively talc about tiiat famous recitation in the 
Olympic Opisthodomus, when assembled Grwee united to hail 
with acclamations the noblest record which Greek deeds had 
won, since the voice of the old Homeric bards was silent. Such 
too was the well-devised addition found in Suidas and Marcel- 
linus, about the tears which started to the eyes of the young 
Thucydides, as he listened among that brilliant throng; tears 
held to indicate, that he w^as then vowing in his inmost heart, 
like the youthful Themistocles in those nights which were made 
sleepless by recollections of the trophy of Miltiades, to devoto 
his whole intellect, and energy, and life, in emulation of such 
glorious fame. It is needless to recapitulate the endless contra- 
dictions which this narrative, self-consistent as it seems at first- 
sight, receives from every single external fact that can be 
brought to bear upon it ; contradictions which form a list of all 
manner of impossibilities, '^chronological, moral, and physical. 

^ aod biography, since the date of Dabimann’s work, wUl 
furnish a sufiScient account of them. It is some consolation, that 
the criticism which destroys this legend about the concourse by 
the side of the Alpheus, ai> 1 the noble tears of Thucydides, has, 
after ell; done less real injury to the aubstance of the Biography, 
than have been expected. The real strength of every 

tru|^JLife of Herodotus” must lie^ not in these or in any 
stpjMir details and ornaments, but in its picture of that true 
human character which looks out so pleasantly from every page 
of the Historian's ovirn lyritings, a picture which no i^icism can 
Obliterate or even tarnish, vmtle that speaking work shall last. 
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General Statement of the Subject 

Ju^fc as in our personal knowledm of society around us, there 
may%e some with whom wo feel that we are tolerably well 
acquainted, though not a dozen factaJn their past lives, l>eyond 
a certain point, may bo known to us: so our hearty affection for, 
and intimacy witlf, the silvertonguecl historian, witii his opinions, 
travels, tastes, and feelings, are entirely independent of any dry 
names or relationships set down in the dead dictionary of Saidas, 
— his parents, Lyxes and ,Dryo, his brother Theodoras, his 
uncle Panyasis, and bis oppressor Lygdainis ; and almost as in* 
dependent of the livelier story furni^>hcd by the sprightly pen of 
Lucian. 

But wlnle thus prepared to content ourselves, if better may 
not be had, with what is left us, yet now that the hailstorm of 
criticism has somewhat lulled, wre revive wdth a strong determi- 
nalion not to give uj) to the critics one fragment of personal nar- 
rative that can be rescue 1 from them. What they nave battled 
over ma}’^ bo at once oXlyov re <f>iXov re, and we sliall certainly 
keep what we can. In ])resenting our readers then with a sum- 
maiy of the present state of controversy, on some of the moio 
interesting questions connected with the writings of Herodotus, 
wo shall not apologise for detaining them a siiort time in the 
course of them, witli a few remarks on what has now become tho 
loss attractive section of the chronology and facts of his life. 

We are happy that this subject will first enable us to do an 
act of tardy justice, by discharging at least a part of the debt 
which we owe to Colonel Mure, wdioso elaborate work on tlm 
Language and Literature of Ancient Greece ought long since to 
have re<^ved a more complete recognition from us. IVIore than 
halt of his fourth volume, — a space of above 300 pages, is de- 
voted to Herodotus ; to his life and times, his work and its 
materials, his treatment of his materials, and liis composition and 
style. We have therefore to thank Colonel Mure for a complete 
exposition of the leading branches of Herodotcan literature, as 
well as for much minute and often successful criticism on its 
separate portions. In this, as in his former volumes, the reader 
WHO looks to him for sound information, good sense, and consci- 
entious care in weighing evidence, will seldom have cause for 
disappointment. But we mpst add, that there is much in his 
judgment of Ilorodotus with which we can on no account agree. 
We do not charge him with anything that would amount to 
general depreciation. On the contrary, the summaries of the 
chief points in the Historian’s character, with which he more 
than once presents us, leave little to be desired.* The fault 

* bee especially pp. 274-5, and 351. Compare also i. 52 ; iit. 210, 352 ; 
iv. 253-4, 272, 296, 348, 354-5. Thei^ arc^ however, many boparato expreaaioiitt 
fn these pasbagea to which we should object. 
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rather lies in his detailed remarks, which are often unnecessarily 
.severe,* Indeed, he sometimes allows himself to place Ills own 
work in a false j30sition, by shaping it to correct the j^artiality of 
former writers, — as if it must be deficient on one side, because 
they had been deficient on the other side ; or as if lie must appor- 
tion superabundant blame, to counterbalance their superabun- 
dant prai.se.f ITpon tlie whole, therefore, be leaves the impre.s- 
sioii tliat, if' a just, lie is certainly pot in tin’s case a sympathiz- 
ing critic; that lie has not entered fully into some of the feelings 
by which Herodotus was habitually influenced ; and that, in 
many instances, he has given less than their due honour to tliose 
literary excellences, by which Herodotus is peculiarly distin- 
guish^. 

With regard to the life of Herodotus, all that can bo assumed 
ns clearly established ma\ be summed up in this short list of 
facts : — that, tliough he used the Ionic <lialect, he was a native 
of the Dorian town of IIalicarnassii.s ; that the main j)art of his 
life coincided with the period (n.C. 478-131) between the Per- 
sian and tlie Pelo})()nnesian war<?; tliat lie aecomplished a widt‘ 
range of travels, tlu? general bearing of wliich,. but not their 
order, e.m he made out \cvy clearly from his writings ; and that 
he ultimately settled in the ^Athenian colony of Thurii, though 
it ivS open to doubt whether he accompanied the ih.st settlers, in 
443, J or joined them at some later period. The remainder of 
the old l)iogra))hie& rested chiefly on three pillais, all of wdiich 
have recently been either shaken or thrown down; a definite 
date, B.c. 4S4, fur his birth, wliicli follows from an extract pre- 
served by Aldus Gellius (xv. 23) ; and the two storicsTto wdiich 
we have already alluded, viz., the reading of the completed 
w'ork at Olympia, (fixed in 456,) and the tears of admiration 
which it calleil forth from Thucydides. Dalilmann, the bio- 
grapher of Herodotus, accepts the first of these statements, 
but rejects the second and thifd, Jvrliger, the biographer of 
Thucydides, defends (after a sort) the second and third, but 
throws doubt upon the first. Colonel Mure impartially rejects 
all three. We are ourselves disposed to hold, upon the wdiole, 
with Dahlmann, but to think that more than he allow’s can be 
established in connexion with the second and third. Viewed 
more widely, the three questions which they up are these : — 
the chronology of the me and writings of Herodotus ; whether 
history was composed with a special view to 


nearly ^le whole of chapter vi. 
tSeepp, 352, .S55,45]. 

We follow, for convenience, the familiar dates of Clinton, giving special notic 
however, if any point of importance is involved. 
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recitation ; and how Tar, or how soon, his work was known to 
his contemporaries, especially to Thucydides. Wo shall begin 
with the second and third of those qdestions^ as it will be found 
that they contain very important dements which bear upon the 
first. 

On the subject of the Olympic recitation^ wo are disposed to 
agree with Colonel Mure, that Lucian's narrative, as to place 
as well as circumstance, must now be completely abandoned. 
But we are not so ready to give up the deeper foundation for 
that fiction,— that Herodotus wTote, in part at least, with a view 
' to recitation, an<i that some portions ot his work were actually 
recited. The account of a recitation at Athens, for instance^ 
whatever we may say of those assigned to Corinth and Thebes, 
appears to rest on fair authority. Muller has remarked on the 
j)eciiliar fitness of the stylo of the historian for such a purpose ; 
the continuous flow ol* liis elpofiiviff his loose clauses, 
carelessly conjoined ; the fiHjedom of his syntax from that per- 
plexing accumulative construction, by w’hich Thucydides, for 
instance, twrists up into one hard knot what ought to be a dozen 
sentences. The dramatic form, egain, which ho loves to assume, 
is a similar indication ; the vast amount of narrative, which, as 
Colonel Mure particularly notes, (p. 502,) he leaves those 
concerned to toll. Wc must anticipate a little by sa^ing^ that 
the criticism which Thucydides passes on earlier writers leads ua 
to the same conclusion. Ills account of the principles on which 
they shaped their narrative, so that it might please an audience 
iif an oral form, would precisely describe much that must be re- 
marked ill Herodotus, when due allowance has been made for 
the somewhat insidious colouring of the observation. 

But this conclusion is connected with another. If written in 
$u»y sense for recitation, the history must have been first com- 

1 )o»sd and made public in detached pieces. It could never have 
leen recited as a whole in the vast proportions which it finally 
assumed. Colonel Mure has taken the trouble to calculate this 
matter with great nicety ; and it appears that, on the lowest com- 
putation, to recite the whole nine books would require six or 
seven hours a-dav for four or five days running, (p. 262,) a 
lecture b^ond all human endurance at any time, but most 
especially so at a festive gathering, under a* Greek summer sun. 
On the other hand, sliouhl we be justified in assuming that tho 
work was thus composed by piecemeal 1 We think so. We 
think that every part of the work gives signs of it ; and most 
previous writers have taken a similar view. But the contrary 

* Arist Rbot ill. 9. M^lUr^ Lit. Ane. Gr., p 274 \ eompams p. 26S* See also 
KfnHekf Kgjpl of ITdt , pp xl. xli. SUghUy difftrent ia jK/ure, p. 513. 
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has heen stated so positively as to make it right to give this 
l>oiQt some further illustration. 

Although Dahlmann thought that the historian wrote at an 
advanced but green old age,*’ his words do not seem necessarily 
to imply the more definite assertion, that he wrote the whole 
continuously as we now have it. That, however, is one form 
in wliich his theory might be represented ; and it is the more 
necessary to examine it under that aspect, because it is tlie form 
in which it is set forth in the “ Life of Herodotus” which rs 
likely to be in more hands than any other of those enumerated 
ut the head of this article.*^ On that hypothesis, we should have 
to believe, that Herodotus began at tlie beginning and wrote 
Straight a^ay to the end ; that he neither revised smr altered, 
nor erased nor added, but poured out the whole tide of his col- 
lected treasures through one single channel, in one fluent stream. 
Doubtless it is just possible that this vras so ; if we had it on 
good authority wc sliould scarcely like to deny it on its mere 
improbability; but that improbability weighs greatly when 
there is no such evidence at all. As to the ease of the compo- 
sition, the reply is obvious ; that perfect ease is the characteristic 
both of consummate skill and unskilled nature ; harsh and awk- 
ward signs of effort being, on any theory of composition, tlie solo 
property of those intermediate blunderers, who have neither art 
nor nature pure. And let us attempt to realize tlie full character 
of this potliesis ; that after the historian has fairly started at 
those early quarrels between East and West, with the grand 
Persian contest full in view, be can still stop short, undazzled by 
its nearing plory, when any side thought strikes him, on any 
subject or of any hue ; that he can tarry to liursue the vagary 
to its remotest consequence, darting ever ana anon into all the 
subordinate bypaths that open amidst the windings of his devious 
road; that be can always, however, come back to the right 
place, glowing with precisely the right amount of enthusiasm, 
without having missed a single item that be wished to teU, or 
forgotten, in his intricate rambles, a single importai^t fragment 
of his coming tale. What incredible power of composition, — 
what a supernatural skill in grouping, to arrange in memory all 


a In Smith’s Diet ot and Mythol., a. t Betvdctiilaf, Tha ^potheris (that 
he wrote his work at an earheif tiin% and revised and added at Tmirii) Is not 
supported by the slightest evldenee t no anel^t ivHter knows aoy^l^ of a first 
and second odStion of the work, ... No hae tneutioiiS that he , . . wsade tftre^itions 
of hie Work, as some inod«^ erfties assume, who sajj^ixAe thatst ThurU he revised 
his work, and among other thlW ihtroduoed iboSe ports Whfoh refSw to^ later 
events. The wheU With make* tSe impreeshn of ct thofo uo 

ttace of labounor revkion , it has oil die aimeoranse wf having beWn ^ 

moo at an advanoed peNod of his lilh#*’ itwill be MwS tHdgw tharire^ iiot ob* 
ject to every povtmn<d this etoteilaeiit ^ i " 
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tibat mighty mass of tangled detail ; no small portion of the 
whole body of historic knowledge which all the memories of all 
the men tneu living could supply; to appropriate it all, master 
it all) compare it all, sort it all oiit» and then at lest, in advanced 
old age, yet light as earliest youth beneath the portentous burthen, 
to set forth with springy step, and follow out tho preconcerted 
mazes of his journey, ^thout making a single fitlse step on the 
road. There may have been men who could do this; but 
'no one has any right to assume it, so long as he can find a 
simpler explanation. And such is this ; — that he first composed, 
perhaps One, or perbpps several, of the longer portions, which 
we could still detach as separate wholes ; that with these he 
blended minor narratives, as tiis ever-growing stores of knowledge 
enabled him to add them ; and that at last he bound them all 
together into this one peerless work, in which infinite diversity 
of detail is finally subordinated to a most admirable unity of plan. 

IIow that plan would fashion itself in bis mind through the 
slow lapse of years, the result, as we possess it, teaches. Ilis 
main design would be, to raise a great historic structure, in which 
the memories of famous men might be enshrined. Ilis guiding 
principles would be, to illustrate everywhere the constant influ- 
ence of the niiseen world ; to pi*oclaiin man^s obligation to walk 
always fearfully, yet firmly, as in the presence of superior natures, 
and under the authority of everlasting laws ; at the same time 
to give a complete picture of the infinite vflriety, in small things 
as in great things, uliich extends alike over the destinies of men 
and states, and over the manifold productions of their earthly 
home. A man could no more write off such a work at once 
than he could build a Gothic cathedral by a single impulse. 
And indeed these two things are not dissimilar in other respects. 
Both arc alike remarkable for gigantic proportions, for the many 
separate chambers which cluster round the central pile, aitd for 
the fantastic style of minor ornament, w’bicb, if sometimes grace- 
ful, becomes at other times almost startling and grotesque. Yet 
even the gravest of his narratives never clouds the history long 
with sombre hues, and never robs the historian of his cheerful 
and elastic buoyancy of spirit. 

All this becomes still plainer if we admit that he wrote, even 
in part, fiuar recitation. Which sections were first so written, it 
would he vain to conjecture* Let ns imagine, however, (it is 
no mere tb)Mi hypothesis, but will serve perfectly purposes 
of illustratidn,) that ft may have' been a sketch of the leedioj^ 
featvjres 6f the Perij^iati war. It is easy (p see how different it 
would be from the.conmleted work, who can believe that the 
iK^leijhmok^ in the earaest rush of such a narrative, could hai^ 
arrested bis step at toy of those myriad trifles, which crowd his 
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evcr«changing page f Who can suppose that he would trj the 
patience of Ins bearers, great as it was when graceful thoughts 
came clothed in their own bright language, by tales like these, 
of barbarous men and distant lands, — by details like those, of £he 
eccentric magnificence of Babylonish or Egyptian kings I His 
first sketch, wo may bo sure, would carry his hearers fer more 
rapidly tlian his later toils will let us journey, from the palace 
of the brilliant Grcck^loving Croesus, to the starlike out-dartings 
of the little fleet at Artemisium, and the tenacious bravery of 
the men wlio combed their long hair at Thermopylae, and the 
crash of the unwieldy, ill-assorted navy, which was shattered in 
the gulf of Salamis. Many a long year* may have been spent 
in filling up the side scenes of the narrative, as ht wandered on 
the shores of his new western home, and called up the thick- 
coming memories of the thousand wonders, which be had 
gathered on every island and headland round that storied sea. 

This view of the mode in which the history was composed is 
corroborated by the expressions of Herodotus himself (iv. 30) ; 
and indeed by all the evidence which can be made to bear upon 
the subject. Such, for instance, is the general drift of these 
facts i — first, a circumstance which wc have already mentioned, 
the lengtli and completeness of some of the digressions, such as 
those on Egypt, Scythia, and Lybia, — J-he apparent irrelevancy 
of their minuter details being itself an indication of their inde-* 
y)endcnt origin. Next, the great number of narratives which 
seem insulated from the context i^vherc they stand, — which bear 
distinct traces of the widely different authorities by whom they 
were communicat<»d, and which often contain assertions not 
quite consistent wdth those made by Herodotus himself in other 
passages, as would be veiy likely to happen if they were first 
written separately, and when conjoined, not smoothed over and 
fitted together with the care demanded of an author in more 
regular literary times.* In other cases, we meet with sentences 
that seem originally to *havo been mere marginal memoranda, 
which were afterwards worked into the tezt ; an account which 
^ometimea extends to whole chapters.f In one instance, at leasts * 

* Cbmimre, for instance, the Accounts of'<lhe trst voyaM to Tarisasus^ih i. ]63 
and Iv. 152. No doubt the passages bo made to taffy, (see Tbirltralk ii. 108, 
add Orote, ill. 871-375 ;) but it isplsin that, as Herodotus wrotp tb0t«^ the ono is 
a |*hoocean, and the othor a Samlaa falta Maay of the oonliiaditaiooaidtated out 
Mhrh most bo exj^ned on the same And ttaowselally his 

renikrhs on ** inapprOpriata or foisplaoedr opisodot^** pp« 4ti2-4aff,( Blakes- 
li^ in his new edition of Hoiedotd^ uf which only iKo First Bools has yot been 
published, oxfaibito groat ingoiniit;:^ in tracing oaxratiToa of tktaJdhd to their differ- 
ent Bonveea >* 

Oeo tlio remarks of tba eommoutators oa vi. T^i fiP hrdood, chapter is 
geimipo^ on which oonf. Salomon, p. 15r)dud Mr. BUesk^^s limoO on i. 56, 82, 
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^ve have clear proofs as Miillcr has remarked, that opo portion 
was published before another, since tho latter defends iho former 
from criticisms that bad been passed upon it/ And if tho 
mentioned in his epitajrh^ which drove him to take 
refuge at Tburii, was roused, as Dahlmann seems to have 
thought (p. 85), by some* of his sharp censures on llecatscus 
ahd tlie lonians, wc should conclude that those parts of his 
Second Book, in which especially we find them, had already 
been circulated in a permanent form/ Lastly, we might draw a 
similar inference from the singular arrangement Oi the facts 
relating to any one 6]iecial town or country, exclusive of those 
which occupy the longer dissertations. Instead of presenting 
them, at any such opportunity as he liked best, in chronological 
order, they are appended piecemeal, just where they seem to 
have struck him, when he was drawing up tho separate narra- 
tives; so that, when the whole book was compounded, the 
earliest facts sometimes found the latest notice, as may be ob- 
served of the curious ethnographical information which ho gives 
with his lists of armies or navies in the Persian War/ 

To these considerations may be added the general consent of 
critical writers, (with the exceptions specified before,) though 
their views are cast in different forms. Sonm speak of sepax*ate 
Xdyot, which the historian spent his old ago in combi»iug;§ 


Ac. Perhaps tho Bingular omissions in the Sanorf/ft and Vienna MSS. may bo 
deeper traces of this peculiarity. At other times, Mr. Blakesley regards IhebO 
intercalated memoranda as ancient interpolations, as on i. S2, and again on 82. 

* Namely in vi. 4^ referring to lii. 80. MulUr^ Lit. Aitc Gr., p. 278, note. 
So also Km^, Contra, Belhtf vol. iiL p. 281; vol. iv. p 384. 

t See the passages m I>aMm, eh. vi. sect. 3 ; Bahtt p. 309 ; MuHer, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr,i. 21-23, Didot. 

± g> of the Athenians ; oomparo viil. 44, witli v. 6G (the four old tiihes), 
Aha i. 56, 57. Of the louiaus in general, eonipare vii 94, with i 146, Ac. This 
cau bo touted at once by any one who will write out a consecutive history of al- 
most any town or people, mentioned incidentally, from those scattei ed notices. 
The in which he does refer back to what he has said tiefore would be 

Mrfectly consisteot with this view; for sometimes tliey might be cross reieroiiM 
from one detached book to another, and sometimes they may have been inserted 
when the whole was put together. On these, sec especially Mr. G. C, Lewis in 
the Classical bfnsenm, ii. 12-14, and Jdaer, p. 11. . 

g jE. g. AT. 0. MiiUer* Hist. Gr. Lit., p« 266. It is stated that Herodotos 
recited bis history at mffexent festivals. This statement is, in itself, perfectly 
credible/! <ftw« but ** Idm pul^e readings of Herodotus must have be^ confined to 
Which he afterwards introduced inte his work.’* 
So Meyset ^ ^ ^faxhnas c«rte historiaruiti sartea litteris jam tarn mandataa 

in Itaham seeuitl attttUh Sed evant em partes aohue dissolutfc,” Ac. ; see also pp. 
28, 42, 43, 47f (GeSf. p. H* **«rain mkldem tnolta sunt quee ta&quam 

separati xiystt a. dommantaili eaarata fuiise videntur, ante totius operis eonfoc- 
tionem t*’ whish StsteineWi Iw proceeds to limit. See bHow.) ffeerea^ Greece, p. 
268, note. U HvodPtos read not his whole work, bat a |iArt of it. (an4 probaUg 
It was composed pUSemeaf,) IBiany of iho difficulties which Dahlmann finds m 
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others prefer saying that he made an original sketch, wliicli he 
kept under revision, and added to it as occasion served.* Not 
irreconcilable with these accounts is a third, that (perhaps from 
a very early'period) he formed a definite outline of his future 
plan, which he matured and realized at Thurii t Others, with 
more boldness, divide the work into specified parts, and fix on 
one for the earlier recitations.} Others pronounce that there 
wore two distinct editions, of which they think that they can 
still see traces in the present text.§ However widely these hypo- 
theses may differ in other details, there are at least two points 
on which they generally agree : that the work of the historian 
at Thurii was at most only to combine and p*»rfect ; and, that 
there are good grounds for believing that he may have recited 
portions of his history at an earlier time. 

Tf now we adopt the view w^hich is thus found to be supported 
alike by probability, by evidence, and by a general coincidence 


the narrative would disappear.” Compare We^ejintj^ Prasf. fol. ii. who ex- 
plains the well-known passage in Plin> in the following manner : Coudidit 
historiarum libros alibi, oosdemqno ante Italieurn iter semel atque itorum in 
froqueiiti Orsocontm morcatu prmlegit; isthie vero illos elimavit, nonimlla adjocit, 
alia fortasso retexuit.” Add DottaJdaon^ Pliilol. Soc., i. p. 1G6. **The great 
work which he thei*e composed [at ThuriiJ embodied the anmlhr booka which ho 
had previously recitod or published.” See also iv. p. 182, note. 

^ E.g. Mr. G. C, fjfwia. Class. Mns., ii* 3. ‘'The ancient wi iters appear to 
have often kept th^ir works under rc^ihion during a large part of their life. This 
was probably the case with the history of Herodotus ” Conf. X’lchukr in Class, 
Alus., i. 187; Philol. Mus., i. 25G; (“Uie €dition vAick tee read of” Herodotus.) 
JibM, Public £c. Ath., (p. 17 ; 2d Eugl. ed.) Herodotus "composed or altered 
many parts of his^ history after his migration to Thurii.” Wo may also cite 
Colonel Mure on this point, p. 258 : " After a first draught was embodied, it may 
probably have remained on the author's hands,” &c, Conf. pp. 271, 516. But 
he is opposed to the hypothesis of " successive editions.” 

t E. g. Jdger. p. 10. "In universuni liquet, in opere hocco condondo certam 
definitamque llerodoti aiiimo obversatam esse desenptionem, eertuim ordinem 
rerumque seriem.” Conf. i^olomon, pp. 15, 25.' 

t Thus JHegae^ pp, 42, 48, chooses the Firat Book as the most likely for the 
Olympic recitation, (^e against him, Jdger^ pp. 9-12.) C. F. Hermann, (in 
Bahr s 2d vol. p. 661 ; conf. Bahr himself, vol. iv. pp. 388, 387, 388,) expands 
this into the statement, that the histonan may have first written and r^ad the 
earlier books, containing the account of his travels, &e., and added the Grecian 
and especially the Athenian clement,— via., the wars with Persia^ at a much 
later time. Precisely opposite is the conjecture of Mr. Kenrick^ Bg. of Hdt, p. 
xix. “ If we suppose that the portion which contains the Fenian intaaion was the 
first composed,” &c« Similarly Dr. Vonaidaou, p. 167. ** In a Word, we are to con- 
sider Herodotus as one, who, liaviog c«scovered his literary fiicuUy In the brief epb 
deixis which he wrote On War . s . spent the long yearsof Irisure which 

he onjoyed as an Athenian subject^ in gronping around that original the 

resalts of all his manifold Jonmeyil^ and oMervatiooe, tnakfng &em all tend^ to 
that, and stringing every suecesslve episode on the coaneotitf|f thread of the int0r>- 
tiational contacts of the Peraians and the Greeks.” The curuntt eontrast between 
Cliese two main views, illustrates what we said before, as to the hopelessness of 
any such mdfieations. 

§ See Mir, iCewiekt p. xxr^ and against rids riew^ the writer in Smith’s Diet, 
and Colonel Mure, as quoted above. 
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of critical opinions, the plmB at which Herodotus wrote will 
no longer be a liabject for much debate. We may believe with 
Lucian, that he wrote in Asia ^inor ; with Siiidas, that he wrote 
at Samos ; with Pliny, who is at once the best authority, and 
the one whose assertion obviously embodies most truth, that he 
wTote at Thurii. But we must accept no one of these accounts 
exclusively. All arc true ; but the whdle together falls short of 
the truth. If we look solely at the bistoiy, the three localities, 
\(itli the scenery of which he is plainly most familiar, and from 
which his comparisons are usually drawn, are Ionia, Athens, and 
the south of Italy, In the latter district, as it has been frequently 
remarked, some passages must certainly have been wTitten, at 
least in the form in \ihicli they have reached us,* But wc do 
not oflFor tin’s as a substitute for the authorities before recited. 
A more probable statement would be, that he wrote everywhere^ 
— throughout the whole sweep of his travels. The acknowledged 
freshness of the narrative appears to us to indicate, that in very 
many cases, and perhaps in most, wc possess the original records 
in which he first embodied tho information which he received. 
Thus at Delphi and at Branchidse, he would write down the 
legends connected with the gifts that filled their treasuries, and 
thence frame his narratives of Lydian kings, llis minute ac- 
count of the Persian sat^i^apies, and of the motley host that ga- 
thered in the train of Xerxes, t must have been compiled while 
he was in close communication with subjects of the Great King. 
In Egypt itself he must have w’ritten down that strange scries of 
facts and fables, which fills InVsceond book and part of his third, 
III Athens he may have recorded many of the completer details 
of the Persian war. Marvellous rarities of art and nature may 
liave been described where he first saw or heard of them, in many 
W'idely parted lands. Nay, many a chapter may have been writ- 
ten nearly as we read it, just after he had gleaned its contents 
from the talk of the caravansary, or from the listless tales of 


Tntiia ; cf. i. 142; li. 10, and especially his copious^ references to Samos. 


> prefer to ] 

of Herodotus to make nS believe that he had ever yisited tho ground of Marathon,” 
iv. 46S.) tiaim; HI. 131^138; iv. 15, 39 ; v. 44 ; vi. 21, 127. 

f The notion of Heeren, that the list of this army may have been taken from 
the dnoomelitf mentioned in vii. 100, is called by Bp. Thirlvvall ** an ingenious 
an4 probkbleeon)e<}tkiro** (if* 254), but rejected by Mr. Grote, who thinks that it 
was obtained ftwm Ovook informatits, v. 61, note. Colonel Mure thinks that the 
aceount of the satn^ples ^^must have been drawn from original Porsian documents, 
illustrated probably by some species of plan,” p. 810. We do not pass any opin- 
ion on these suagestione : but simply assert that his informants, if C^eki^ must 
have boen in cbeo oounexibii with the Petsfan authorities : and that he probably 
wrote these passages, when himself not far from the Persian role. 
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sailors^ as they vi ere voyaging together amidst the isles of the 
^gaean, or from the more business-like narratives of mcj*- 
chants^ with whom he was passii^ to and fro amidst the eighty 
daughters of Miletus, whicn girmed with their friendly resting- 
places the shores of the once Inhospitable Sea. The details ot 
the account which we have thus given, must of course be hypo- 
thetical : but we put forward the whole statement, less as a mere 

speculation/’ than as the best and completest method of re- 
conciling and harmonising the authorities and facts. 

This view, again, greatly simplifies the question, as to his re- 
lations with Thucydides. Without eiucring further than we 
can help into that controversy, we may state generally, that there 
are insuperable difficulties against concluding, either that Thu- 
cydides was entirely ignorant of the works of Herodotus, or tliat 
he knew them in their present form. But there is nothing to 
hinder us from believing, — ^rather there is much to induce us to 
believe, — that Thucydides was acquainted with some parts of 
them, which had been previously recited or circulated; and, 
perhaps also, as we shall see grounds for thinking, with their ge- 
neral scope and sphere. Dahlmann’s long list of passages (oh. 
ix. § 1), adduced to prove that Thucydides would have corrected 
or enlarged some of his own statements if he had known the 
wiitings of Herodotus, is utterly powerless against this more pro- 
bable explanation. We can tell neither how much he knew, 
nor whether what he did know had then assumed, in each case, 
the form w^ith which we are familiar. But that part of what he 
heard had done ao, rests on the proof of liis owm quotations. Let 
us take what he says in i. 20-22, cji^mpaied with i. 97. Not to 
dwell now on the circumstance, that the whole tone and colour- 
ing of tho first passage indicate, that Thucydides had in his eye 
some earlier writer, distinguished by precisely the qualities which 
the congenial reader accounts beauties in Herodotus, but wbicli 
a contemporary historian, so^profoundly dissimilar as Thucydides, 
was not unlikely to consider faults ;* it is scarcely {lossible to su|)- 

^ So litUo can we aeree with Colonel Mure*a remaik, p 359, note, The notion 
that anothec passage wThtioydidee (u ^22. in Jlne) also contains a sneer at Hero- 
dotus appem somewhat far fetched.^* we might not rest much on tlie scholiast, 
with hts thrice^reneatc^ aivirnr^t ri* ait/mreUf mUimren 

r« Bat almost every Mpresuon seems to us to bear only the 

iutei^pretation which we hare given to it Oa Iko geneval subject, it will 

he enough to r^r (be«des PahlmnnQ} to Vil. Thucyd., pp. 43-49 ; and 

tho SmoMn naihe^ft ^ hetia c^^a^icte, especially 17, Ao , ; com- 

pare W pp, $6, 46, WeahwH yoe nereafter, that the passage^ Hdt^ vi. 98, 
waa prObabl^ written toe late to qe known to Tbneydides^ who coum not therefore 
|ntetitloeia% eonfUtedlet Herc^taa ^nt the l)elten tal^Sf as some have thought, 
W d. 8, lul^er’s vt^w, tbeTstere, (0or, I 939),, that them two earthquako-*, 
and tliat each hikteriad oad only h^id of one, inay, iq^raptfa seems^ be more 
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pose, that the two errora (if such they be) which he chargi*^ 
against the other Greeks,"’ (in distinction to the mass of the 
Athenians, whose ignorance of their own hiator}' he had just been 
condemning) can liaVe met in any other writer, as we kfiow that 
they meet in Herodotus (vi. 57 1 ix, 53). It is absurd, for in- 
stance, to refer them, witli 'Mfillor, to Hellahicus, when we 
know tliat Herodotus made both mistakes, and hare no proof 
whatever that Heilanicus made either.* On this point, too, the 
other passage (Thuc. i. 97) famishes important evidence. Thu- 
cydides there pointedly distinguishes between llellanicns, whom 
he blames for one kind of imperfection, and some other eoidicr 
writers, who laboured under anothevK These latter had treatofl, 
he says, of tlio Median {L e. Persian) wars and the Greek affairs 
which preceded them; but their w ritings gave no information 
on the rise of the Athenian d(y)(fi ^* — a deficiency which he pro- 
ceeds to supply. This passage really seems peculiarly conclu- 
sive. It states accurately enough the main subicct on which 
Herodotus did write, which may easily have been tnus far known 
to Thucydides. It marks as accurately one of the chief subjects 
on which he did not write ; namely, the history of tlie Greeks 
below the Persian war. And there js no possibility of any con- 
fusion with Hellanicus, since he is expressly named and set aside 
under a different head. 

Again, there is no such glaring injustice in the criticism of 
Thiiejdidcs, as to force us to the conclusion, either that he refers 
to some other writer, or that be treats Herodotus in an ungen^ 
erous spirit. To take the strongest passage of all,t on which 
Dahlmann comments with some energy; it is possible that to a 
w liter with so rigox'ous a habit of analysis as Thucydides pos- 
sessed, Herodotus's style of investu^tion would seem slovenly. 
It w^as not the custom of the Great Ilistorian to propound a series 
of discordant opinions all at length, instead of condensing what 
was true in them into one brief statement ; nor to dism^s dis- 
puted subjects with an inconclusive yaiperw, (Hdt. ii, 117; iv. 
96,) for other equally uncertain topics. And it was not within 
the power, any more than within the wish, of the Great Logo- 
grapher, amidst all his inquisitive voyages and travels, to scan 

comot ibaa that of Voss, gitea by Tliiriwali, lii. 124. But on tJiiii kubjoct, again, 
Bce the discuBBion in Salomon. 

* Mttllcr, Poilana, ii 109, note. Salomon, p 28, 

■t I m JtXntifat, mb) M 

f. 20, fin. See DahUnacin,p 160. Mr. Bodo, one of themort devottd 
of llorodotiu^ admitere, haa expremea well what Thuevdides would feM far more 
strongly : ^ A Mttd Of dreamy inccnieyuenoe often blends with an appearaaeo and 
evident intentioo of eaaetnew and Intestigatlon; we feel sa if js gn^ deal had 
pashed before our eyvs, hut had only left a vsmte and pot very d^uHe impression 
of graudetu' and aiiU^uil!y.^**-0aUaoa from Hdt., 38. 
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men, their acts and motives^ with tlie other's cold and penetrating 
eye. 

To revert now to the story of those youthful tears. The be- 
lief that in the passages to which we have* alluded Thucydides 
refers to Herodotus, is not of itself inconsistent with an acknow- 
ledgment of that early admiration. The youthful reverence, 
which looks up with a loyal and hearty respect to all intellectual 
superiority, often becomes sadly diminished by the discrimina- 
tion of maturer years, and narrowed, or even warped, bjr the ex- 
clusive tendency of special occupation. The great objection to the 
story is, that the evidence is wholly waiiting. Wo do nOt see on 
what grounds we could retain our belief in that incident, after 
we have abandoned the tale of Lucian, out of whiih it naturally 
grew. But to go so far as to say that Thucydides knew nothing 
of Herodotus, is clearly, we repeat, against the evidence ; and 
the intermediate account which we have suggested seems to be 
the one which most satisfactorily fulfils all the conditions of the 
problem. 

We may hero allude to another literary connexion, which has 
excited much interest,* but which Colonel Mure dismisses very 
summ irily : that which is said to have existed between Herodo- 
tus and Sophocles. We will commence by placing side by side 
the verdicts of Colonel Mure and Mr Grote ; — 

Grote, viii. 443. Mtire, iv 273, Note. 

“In Sopliocles, we may trace the com- The correspondonco between one or 

panion of Jierodotns. {Note.) The two incidental facts or bentiments, in pae^ 
comparison of Hdt. id. 119, with Soph., sagos of Herodotus and Sophocles^ af* 
Antig. 905, proves a community of fords no sufficient evidence m a personal 
thought which seems to me hardly ox- acquaiutance between the authors, or 
plicable in any other wa}. Wliicli of even ofa knowledge of each otlier’s works; 
the two obtained the thought fi*om the the facts or sentiments being themselves 
other, we cannot determine. The rea- precisely of a nature to have obtained 
son given, by a woman whose father popular currency in those days. Antig. 
and mother were dead, for preferring 909. cf. Hdt. iii. 119. CEd. CoL 339, 
a brother either to husband or child, cf. Hdt. ii. 35.*' 

— that she might find another husband 
and have another child, but could not 
possibly have another brother,— .is cer- 
tainly not a little far-fetched." 

So then^ it seems, we must seek for other evidence. And it is 
singular that Colonel Mure, taking the negative side, should not 
even allude to some of the weightiest that nas been brought for-^ 
ward. Such is the* poem of whiclf Plutarch has preserv^U frag- 
ment, and which purpprts to have been addressed by Sophocles 
to Uerodolus in (what would be) the year 440,r b.o. 

See especially the JOfjMiertatkNfs of O, Hermann^ at the end of the 2d volwof 
Bahr’s Hei^otus, p. S56 { and of Dowidemf in the Papers of the PfaUolnd^eal 
Society, vol i. p. ISl. 
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Ilw connemM with Sophocles, 

* 'fl/Mv * U^odoTtfi reC^iv So^oxAijc iriuv (Dv 

wgvr’ fiflr/ crivr^xovTrx * 

It is true that Plutarch brings iu the stoiy by the head and 
shoulders,” as Muller observes; aitd the opinion which others 
have expressed is not unlikely, that the wholo passage where it 
stands, is a mere marginal note, which has been transferred to 
the text. But the verses have been generally received as 

f jrenuiue ; and bearing so definitely as they do, both on chrono* 
ogy and on literary history, they have played an important part 
in the biographies of both the historian and the poet. But to 
leave this point ; the parallels between the two writers are far too 
numerous and striking to be so speedily disposed of. 

We admit that something must be allowed lor the spirit of the ago 
or natiop, which both alike would fully share. Therefore, i//< stood 
alone^ wc should not lay much stress on such a passage as that in 
(Ed. Col. 1225*8, where Sophocles uses the familiar saying, that it 
is best not to be born, and next best, having been born, to die. 
Herodotus lias many passages which turn on a similar thought : 
as the tale of the Trausi (v. 4), who lamented at the birth, and 
rejoiced at the funeral of their friends ; the tale of Cleobis and 
Biton (i. 31), to whom the gods granted a calm and early death, 
as the best boon that piety could merit ; and the <lialogue be- 
tween Xerxes and Artabanus (vil. 4fi), when his adviser told the 
king, wdio was w'eepiiig to think liow soon every man throughout 
his myriad host must die, that no living man is so hap|)y ns not 
sometimes, yea oftentimevS, to have w ished rather to die than to live. 
But no saying seems to Jiave had a wider influence than this.t 
There was one account of its origin, for W'hich Plutarch quotes the 
autborityof Aristotle, which we maybe sure had never reaclietl He- 
rodotus ; that Silenus bestowed this truth upon his captor Midas4 
Herodotus certainly would not havo intentionally omitted a story, 
which would have cast the veiy hue he loved over those gardens 
under the cold clilFs of Bermius, where the sixty pclalled roses 
grew, and W’here king Midas caught Silenus (viii. 188). 

Admitting all this, we repeat that there are many other pa- 


* an Sem^ &e. 0pp. ii.* (Mvr.) p. 783^, B. Xyl. F*op comments and re- 
foreaces in regard to it, see Heyse, p. 66 ; Jager, p. 23 ; Hei*raann in Balir, ii 639, 
and bliSiMlf, iv. ZB6t Kei>nok,p. 2B; Salomon, p. 17; Muller, Lit. An. Gr., 



Valckenaet^'a ari'angoment of the ctanses is sufficient to convince even the most 
sceptical of the connexion between the two writers; but we are not sure that Dt, 
Donaldson has induced us to resign altogether tho old opinion, that Sophocles was 
the copyist. 

^ f See the mass of quotations in Grotius's note on Eccles. iv, 3, and Davis’s 
note on Cie. ITvse. Dhp. S. 48. 

X Pint. ConBot ad ApoU, 0pp. ii. p. 113. D. 
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rallcls* which confirm the natural view of that in the Antigone, 
even if the Egyptian fact of CEd. Col, 337 might have reached 
the two writers through independent channels. Such arc the 
passages in which both combine the words ff€la rv^n^ 
forte quddam divtniius of Livy (i. 4), as if to recognise the con- 
stant control whic^h providence exercises over what men call acci- 
dents and chances. t Such are the passages at the end of the 
a^d. Tyr. and the beginning of the TracKniaa, where the poet 
expresses the same opinion which the historian nuts into the 
mouth of Solon (i. 32), that we must call no man napjiy, till wo 
know that his* life has ended happily. lint indeed tnere is the 
same close conformity between them on all tlioi*^ mysterious sub- 
jects which exercised so pow^erful an influence over both their 
minds. Let us take the one point of what Sophocles calls 
for instance, the three specimens of 
developed in succession, like successive waves of human }>ride, 
in the CEdipus Tyrannus, with the issues which he furnishes 
elsewhere. First Jocasta, hard, domineering, defiant — swelling 
into scorn for the oracles which Greece helasacrod : for wdioin, 
on the discovery of her unspeakable disaster, there was no place 
for repentance, no return to the placid course of daily life. Then 
(Edipus, the sagacious and manly, the reader of all riddles save 
his own ; scaredy less impious, just when the tide swells highest, 
yet even then timid in his doubts of heaven ; one whose quick 
temper and stem tone can do no more than slightly qualify our 
admiration for his kingly qualities : he too, rises and £ills — rises 
not to such firm impiety, sinks not to such abrupt despair. Then 
Creon, first the supple plausible subject, afterwards the unfeeling 
tyrannizing lord : a baser character, but at first with less marked 
signs of evil, crushed out at last by still deeper and more de- 
grading sorrow. Who can fail to seo here the sort of figures 
which Ilerodotus most loved to d^aw ? The intellectual difference 
is wholly in the poet's favour. He has a deeper insight, and a 

* Dr. Donaldson has coUectod several, p. 164; cf. Varrofiianns, p. 12. We may 
add ^ere, the common allusion to the itom^nc l^rl (Ik i;. 173) by 

Herodotus (vi. 11) and Sophocles (Antig. 296. CompaM too the 

tuhi of the expression in ndt. i. 37 vritn (£4. Tyr. 336, A6 The commentators 
have suggested many oih6t paralieUi, Uie weight of which d^nds on their oemvr- 

IiSm. 126, Ac. See Valeken. iN.ote on iii. 133; Bipir, vol. iv. p^ 412-3: and 
oompsfre Gronov. on Lit. i 4. For SophOcIcm, sSe tspedally Fragm. eriph. 4 (Na 
203, Dind.X Ook 1383, ahd Philoet 1316. Similarly Findar, mors than once 

± Compare i^o the codchiding words of Solon in Herodotus, 

4r?rff^t, with Soph* CBd. Tyt* IW, AC. 

9 CEd. iV^. 673, Ae. (!^e oommentalors who think that in this noble passage 
the poet departs from his immediate snhject, understate the foU meaning of the 
word.) Weamnot In Ms instanoe corOpirhig % iMre sim{hprii;V of 
but for the usage of Hdt. cf. i. 100, IL 32, iii. 48, Ol, 110 ; and tiie 
vt»tf of the oradc in viiL 77. See parallels in Donalds. Now Crat. p 3 1 7. 
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more commanding power. There are niceties in his delineations 
which go far beyond the historian’s simpler skill. But what a 
liarmony of moral tone t How do the cliaracters of Sophocles 
remind us of the fate which darkened the brilliant stars of Oroesus, 
Polycrates^ and Xerxes; of the meet judgment that destroyed 
the blood-stained Pheretime (iv. 205) ; of the retribution award- 
ed to Cyrus^ to Cambyses^ to Cleoraencs ; of the doom which 
drove Mycerinus to that strange despair^ the short Span of life 
doubled only for the revel, in which he buried his old love of 
'ustice, that could not buy off* the wrath of heaven (ii. 138). 
When all these marks of a community of feeling and belief are 
added to the positive evidence which has been adduced before, 
we can no longer doubt the existence of a literary connexion, 
and apparently also a personal friendship, between these two 
writers — the most Homeric of tragedians, and the most Homeric 
of historians ; * the two Greeks in whom, beyond all otlicrs, save 
tliat mightier epic poet, their nation presents us with the com- 
pletest exponents or all sides of life ; who combined most eqOably 
the tw o profoundest principles in our present being — ^fellowship 
w itli man, and reverence for God» 

We turn now to the other subject on which we proposed to 
offer some remarks, the chronology of the life and writings of 
Herodotus. On this head, we should of course look to his own 
works to help us ; but they render Jess aid than we might have 
hoped for, because of one peculiarity in the historian'’s character, 
viz. that notwithstanding nis simplicity and openness, he seems 
instinctively to avoid any notices that could connect his narra- 
tive with his own private history. This is one of the many fea- 
tures in which, as w'e have observed before, ho reminds us of 
Homer, in wdiose hexameter, as Mr. Grotc remarks (i. 488), ‘‘ the 
poet is a mere nameless organ of the historical Muse/' It is a 
feature, again, whicli, like many others of hjs characteristics, 
connects him rather with the olden time," than with the busy 
sclf^eiting contemporaries of Pericles, f There is nothing 
whatever of prudery in this reserve. On the contrary, he habi- 
tually speaks in the first person ; habitually records his own 
thoo^ts, researches and conclusions^ his own travels, observo- 
tidnsf and (in general terms) authorities; but all in strict relation 
to his subject, and never to himself. He who was present 
ev^ywhejceJ^' says Dahlinann (p. 54), is almost always absent 

* Ijongjlno xiu< j dieitor Herodotus, HomeruC) ^uem l^ol^o 

r»pv Dios. U iv ^1 voeabet Traffioum, Momoreie certb magnific^tiio proalrium 
Sophodem habniHa dettofis.*’ Valefcen. in Hdt. iii. 119. 

f CoiOpare Mare, pp. 955, 503 ; and on the geueraJl subject above, 

pb ^4. tf H^rodOtbs sou of BUntides (viii 182) was a eouuexiob of the bSstonan's, 
as some Imve fliougbt, this would be the only exception to his usual silence. 
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ill his book ; and when he does appeal* * * § , it is only to be doubly 
missed afterwards.*’ 

Of course this peculiarity limits the use of his writing in the 
way in which we should now wish to employ them, ^ot the 
slightest allusion can be detected to events which must have ex- 
ercised the greatest influence over his own life, as though he would 
show his love for the places with which he was most familiar, by 
burying their present in their past. Thus in the case of Halicar- 
nassus; we hear much of Artemisia, but not one w'ord of her 
son Pisindclis or her grandson Lygdamis, with the latter of 
whom his biographers represent the hisiorian as in }>crsoiial feud. 
In the case of Samos, where lie seems to have sp'^nt much time, we 
might draw up nearly a complete early history ot the island from 
his writings, -^frotn the old king Amphicrates, to the splendid 
tyranny of Folycrates and the desolation of Syloson, with mul- 
tifarious details of its arts and artists, its wondrous structures, its 
commerce and its worship ; but there is no reference whatever 
to the Samian war of 440^ at wdiich some think he was actually 

E resent, and with the whole history of which he could not tail to 
e familiar. Thurii, the home of his later years, is never men- 
tioned in our present text, t though he speaks minutely and feel- 
ingly about the fate of Sybaris, near the site of which it was 
founded (v. 44-5,' vi. 21). In a similar spirit, he rarely specifies 
the names of his authorities ; and there are only two good 
instances in which they have any bearing on his own date or 
chronology. J 

It is another phase of this peculiarity, that while his pages 
bristle with allusions to all kinds of earlier incident, -^as well tiie 
dim movements of Mysians andTeucrians before ther Trojan war, 
tlie forays of Scythian and Cimmerian hordes, or the wild ir- 
ruptions of half-mythical Encheleans, as the general facts of both 
Greek and Oriental history, § — these incidental references begin 
to run short as soon as we look below the siege of Sestos, which, 
though it forms the limit of his direct narrative, || took place 

* hi vii. 99, ho only speaka of Artemisia as ruling 

«t* Tho only possible exception would have no bearing on these remarks, viss. the 
reamng itV preserved in Aristotle's Rhet. iii 9. 

{ Namely, ix. 16, whore he qhotes Tbbrsander, who had been present at a ban* 
quet given to Mardonius in 479 ; and iii. 55, where be mentions that he once met 
at Sparta with the grandson of a Spartan who took part in the expedition against 
Polyepites in 528 (Muller) or 625 (Olintoti). The few other jdaces in which he 
ghres names fhmisli no sort of help on this snbjeet. 

§ There are some singular exceptions, slieli as the earlier Meesenian wars, his 
silence on Which has been explained on dijSforent groiinds. What Niebi^r says 
on such omissions must be eonfincd to his direct narrations. If applied to his mere 
allusions, It would bo elated too atroiigly.— i>ctttrsi on Anfi. Hist., i, 168. 

I We shall not edter on the fuhstion wlieeiier as we possess it, is a 

finished work, further than to state our entire ligreemeni,^n this pointy with the 
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when, on the common calculation, he was only five years ofel. 
If we consider the stirring character of his own- times, we Can- 
not regard this as accidental. It is evidentlv one.of his princi- 
ples, — another point in which he is strongly contrasted with 
Thucydides, — to keep his narrative in every way at a distance 
from himself. That principle, however, could not possibly be 
applied so rigorously to his times as to his personal history ; and 
the exceptional cases in which we can detect references to events 
later than b.c. 478, furnish the basis for some calculations on 
the chronology of bis writings, which may be connected with 
that of his life. Dahlmann gave a list of the more important 
passages, which, tiiough not complete,* has Ibrmed an essential 
|>art of all more recent biographies. In proceeding to examine 
it, we shall first inquire how it affects the literary question, of 
the date at which the historian wrote. 

The following have been the chief conclusions on this subject : 
— Dahlmann brought down the date of composition to B.c. 408, 
or even later : JNiebuhr, believing that Dahlmann had extended 
the life of Herodotus too long, assigned the work to Ol. 90 (b.c. 
420) ; Mliller doubted whctlier it could be proved that he lived 
into the second period of the Peloponnesian war (i. e. past 421) : 
and Mr. Grote maintains that it cannot bo shewn that there 
is a single event of precise and ascertained date, alluded to in 
his history, later than’* 430, t Colonel Mure shall speak for 
himself ; — 

“ That Herodotus survived to nearly the dose of the fifth century n.c., 
may be inferred from passages of his work (i. 130 ; iii. 15) where he 
seems incidentally to mention transactions which took place as late as 
the year 408 b.c. lie must therefore still have been engaged in writing 
in that year, or rather in some still later year ; for it is not likely that 
the transactions in question would be noticed by him in his work on 

argument of Colonel Mure, p. 647. On the view which we have taken, there would 
be nothing to surprise us in the drcumstance, that it may contain one or two pro* 
mises of future narrative, which the historian never remembered to fulfil. 

* Dablmanu’s list appeared twice in Eu^ish before his work was translated 
(Keurick, p. xvi. ; Class. Mas. i. 188). An independent list, containing some ad* 
^tiousf ^as annexed by Mr. Long to his ** Sammary of Horodotns/’ 1829, p. 

Dahlmann enumerates allusionB, to which wo are able to add 

iwdtp others, that deserve ooasidsrstion (many of them have already received it 
fkom other writers); via. iii. Il9 (If borrowed from the Antigone, ^hich was first 
reproseoted in 440), Iv. 148 (placed by Niebuhr between 428 and 416, Philol. Mus. 
i. 169 (eighth reign of the Hattiadfie did not begin till circ. 460-460), v. 77 
(the Athenian rropylma, not built till 486-431*), vi. 91 (431, Time, ii, 27), 131 
(mention ol Pericles), vii, 180 (of Niebuhr, 1. 1. and Grote, v. 82), viii. 8 (Athe- 
nian 477)c 36 («s« MiUler, 8acr. Minr Fol. p. 18), tx. 87 (Ueffesistratus), 64 
(Aeimnestas), and 166 (Hermoiyeiui at Carystua. Thue. i* 98). We need not re- 
capitulate thosO of Dahlmann, many of which are cited below. 

f JV|s5ic6r. 1, 1 and lioeturos on Atm- Hjbt., U 820; Uh p. 268 ; Grotr, 

lv.806,noto;V.rV*C67»Ac- 
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the very year of their oceurrencei and of its termination. It is there- 
fore a fair farther inference, that his life may have been prolonged 
some years beyond the date of the last events mentioned by him, 
and that he may consequently have seen the commencement of the 
fourth century b.o/’— 245, see also Appendix G. 

As we are thus brought back to the latest of the dates wliick 
had been given, to make ample room for which, Colonel Mure 
elsewhere discredits the common date for his birth, it becomes 
iiecessaiy to look more closely at the arguments on the only 
two passages wliich furnish ground for this conclusion. 

1. What is the date of the revolt of the Medes from Darius, 
mentioned in i. 130 ? The reader of Herodotus is familiar with 
only one Darius, the renowned son of llystaspes, who fills so 
much space in the historian’s narrative. The revolt alluded to 
is mentioned in language that would naturally suggest an event 
long past. It is connected directly with the transactions which 
transferred the empire of the East from Astyages the Mode to 
Cyrus the Persian, in 659. Aftertom ds (yarepq) Hero- 

dotus says, the Medes repented of their submission, and revolted 
from Darius^ who conquered and subdued them. No one who 
was reading the passage without a commentator by bis side to 
perplex him,* would ever doubt for a moment, that among the 
restless movements of the Eastern nations, when the strong hand 
of the great Darius was for the first time moulding their un- 
wieldy mass into something like organic unity (after b.c. 521), 
there was a revolt of tlie Medians, which the historian thought 
this a very proper place to record. That such a revolt, in itself 
highly probable, did take place, appears from the Behistun in- 
scription. Mr. Grote has ingeniously developed a more com^ 
plete account of it, frpm the scattered hints furnished in conuexi(>n 
with the usurpation and fate of the Pseudo-Smerdis ; but the 
argument stands clear of the truth or falsehood of his hypothesis. 
That the event not only might have happened, but did happen, 
will be sufficient, for any one who is famifiar with the method 
of Herodotus, to outweigh any considerations based upon his 
supposed silence elsewhere. 

It was, howevqr, no other reason than that «lence which led 
the old chronologers (followed here by Clinton, Dabltnann, 


« We must tir. Blakesby# Bissiiert note is completely to tbe purpose : 
^*1 This expression hia been supposed to refer to the revolt under Darius Nothus, 
^vhieh'W put dpwn In Uie year 408 n o , and an argument relative to the time of 
Hfglgjtous’s wri^gUs history has been dedpeed from It. But the sentence, if 
pramedlng firom the bend of the author, seems mobs likely to relate to the troubles 
took nlsoe nnd^ths Bseudo-Smerdisi tbs, Magian. See note on lii. 126 
Mt yet publiahedl. UlIs sppsrsntly a meSSt jnsmo|nmidiiSn, altbsugh there is no 
flgami to dispute fts genuinenesis’* 
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II<»ys 09 and Mure) to i^for tlie alltision of Herodotus to tliat revolt 
of toe^lcdoib from Darius Nathm^ which is recorded by Xenophon 
(Hell. i. 2, § 19)^ and which belotigs to the year ift.c« 409. It seems 
difficult to imagine a more imprcmable explanation than this : — 
that Herodotus, writings at tlie neare^ Within two or three years 
after an insurrection had happened in the distant East, should 
have hastened, against his more usual practice with contempo- 
rary events, to intrude a record of it into the heart of a narra- 
tive of what occurred a century and a half before ; that ho shnuU 
mention it in tankage suited to an event of all but equal re- 
moteness ; that without a hint of the gr ^at intervening gulf of 
time, crowded with the events of his own whole history, and of 
many a stirring later year, he should connect the one event with 
the other, by a direct relation of motive, — the revolt springing 
fr. m repentance for the submission, which thus bore (ruit after a 
slow growth of a hundred and fifty years ; and to complete the 
confusion, should expect his readers to find out by intuition^ that 
the name Darius^ which, throughout the rest of bis history,^ de- 
notes a certain very celebrated king, in tliis single passage means 
a much obscurer sovereign, who mounted the throne more than 
sixty years after the Great Darius died. Colonel Mure’s argu- 
ments do not meet these difficulties in any single point. First, 
he entangles the question, whether Herodotus alludes to any re- 
volt of the Modes under Darius son of H}staspes, with the very 
different question, whether Mr. Grote has succeeded in fixing the 
precise time and urcnmstances of that revolt ; next, he treats Mr* 
Groton's hypothesis with some (of coui*se unintentional) unfairness^ 
by ignoring the evidence which he adduces, and by coufouiuUng 
what he says of a revolt which follotced the deposition of Smerdis 
with his previous usurpation ; having thus es^tablished, as he 
thinks, a strange incongruity” in Mr. Grote’s account, he pro- 
ceeds to cast it back on that whole “ interpretation of the pass- « 
age,” which, as we have seen, rests on gi'ounda completely inde- 
pendent, involving no incongruity at all;t and lastly, he disposes 
of the actual testimony of Behistun inscription with the re- 
mark, that Herodotus shows no knowledge of those transac- 
tions,” which in this passage is the veiy point in dispute ; and 
which is not sooertaiii as be assumes elsewhere. 

2. The other proof of the lower date is drawn from ili. 15, 
where Herodotus quotes the cases of Thannyras, son of Inarus, 
and Pausiris^ son of Amyrtasai^ to illustrate his assertion, that the 
— ' 

* The mtntiba of the youua printe ia ix. 106 can sesreely bo eoDSiderea «u 

**t^*«pecW!y tStseter, VH. p. 47. It ts qaite imiwaeNary* hoWeVer, 

to expungi^ either thb psieaaeiii UmAoXm or iSte paMge Sn Ofhey 

refer to enlliely SSetmet occamons. Mr. Kenrtck^ view (Aao. Bg* A 496) seems 
to resemUe that of Mr. Orote. Compare Quarterly Beetsw^WAx, 461-2. 

VOI.. XX, .NO. XL. 2 B 
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Persians honoured the sons of kings^ and often restored to such 
persons power which their fathers had forfeited by rebellion^ It is 
with the latter of these instances that wc are concerned. The facts 
are briefly these. We know from Thucydides (i. 110, 112), that 
a leader of the name of Amyrtmus sliared in the Egyptian revolt 
which was lieaded by the Lybian Inaras, in b.g. 460, and remained 
independent, in the marshes of the Delta, after that revolt had been 
quelled in 455, at least as late as 449. Irhen he died, says the pas- 
sage now before us, his son Pausiris succeeded him, (of course in 
that small separate government,) with the sanction of the Persians. 
But when did he die? If we had no ev^idence but such as these 
two historians furnish, we should take it for granted that it was 
not long after the latest mention of him in 449.* The vibole 
cast of the passage in Herodotus implies this. Amyrtssus and 
Inarus are connected in the injuries which they inflicted on the 
Persians ; — none, says Herodotus, did more injury to tlie Persians 
than they ; — they are connected in the good returns that the sons 
of both received ; and wo should naturally infer that the succes- 
sion of the son of Ainyrtssus as part of the same series of events 
>^ith, though a few years later than, the succession of the son of 
Inarus, which fell either in or soon after 455. 

But the question is embarrassed by tho appearance of tins 
same name Amyrtseus at a much later period, as the sole king 
of the 28th dynasty of ManethoJ* This person reigned six 
years, the commencement of which period is differently fixed by 
different chronologers in 419, 414, 405, and 404. The second 
of tliese years, which is the date commonly chosen, would place 
the death of Aniyrtmus in 408 ; and if he were t^e same^^myr- 
tmus whose previous history hkve been tracing, that would 
be tho year in )vliich the event occurred which Herodotus re- 
cords. Now, that this is perfectly jumble, must of course bo 
granted. We see nothing to complain of in ^Colonel Mure’s 
picture of the patriot Egyptian prince,^ unsuccessful say at 
the age of 25,” but as the result of a more successful struggle,’^ 
** hailed as monarch by his fellow-countrymen even at the ad- 
vanced age of 73,” — the hardy old veteran,’’ victorious at last 

against the alien dynasty nothing at least but an entire 
went of evidence to prove the identity between the two. But 

— l»ll fcfc [■I ■ ■ ,11 II ■■ rf iib I I lill ^ t MU. 

* So Mr, Keurick pute it: [after 44d] made aubmiwioii to the 

Persians, [is this one point certain I] and his son Fausins was allowed to succeed 
to his father’s nower.'’->- Andent Egypt, iiC 48^ * 

See the lists in 0. Muller, Fmgm. HiStk Gr., it 696, of. p. 666, and Bunsen’s 
i 642, ed. Oottrelh Oikmel Mnretkietitieiis la a note, that M. Bunsen’s 
opioiOD on the pataage in Herodotus ^ednoldes In Sll ioanMlst points with” his 
own. On the othmr ddoi see Vie, Thoo. p. Egypt of Hdt., p 

238, and esMciany Anoient Egypt, ii 489, 499, 491 1 addit. notes to se- 

oond ed. of ThutUu., p, 91 , as quoted hy 0. Muller, 1 1 , and Mr, Grate, iv. 

S96. For the older chronologers, Seo CtUUon, F. H ft 617 u 
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we not think that Colonel Mure states correctly the point 
where the strain of the argument mufil; h\U Ko one doubts that' 
a7i Amyrtseus was a very remarkable personage’’ in 4t50-449, 
His pfjsition is so finv clearly ascertained from Herodotus and 
Thucydides. No one doubtSi again> that the Amyrtmus of 
Manetho, the Saite king of the 28th ^nasty^ was ^*a very re- 
markable personage” about '414*408. The monuments coinbine. 
with the different copyists of Manetho to prove it. The only 
unproved point is, the identity between the one and the other; 
some notice, in some of tliese authorities, of the actual fact of 
this i*esuscitation. But we can find no such thing. Herodotus 
and Thucydides seem to speak only of the one, Manetiio only 
of the other. We cannot perceive one link to connect them but 
the identity of a name, wnich w*as so far from being a rare one, 
that it had appeared at least twice previously in the earlier 
Egyptian History.* If Herodotus had known of this long re- 
tirement and ultimate return, he would never have omitted to 
complete the parallel between Amyrtmus and the blind old king, 
who built an island of ashes in these same marshes many cen- 
turies before, which Amyrtmus was the first to find (ii. 140). 
Ho would never have connected them for the mer^ place of their 
retirement, and left out the far more striking analogy of their 
resemblance in patient endurance, and in their ultimate reward. 
Besides, as Dr. Arnold pointed out with his usual clearness, the 
cases of the two men do not tally. There is no Pausiris in Manetho 
to follow’ his Amyrtseus. There could be none, as a mere satrap 
of the Persian emperor,’’ even if, os Col. Mure suggests, the prido 
of the native annalist forebore to name him ; for Egypt continued 
in a state of revolt long after the death of that Amyrtmus in 408* 
On the other hand, in'449, the holding of the other Amyrtmus in 
the marshes was the only part of Egypt not subject to Persia, and 
would be likely enough to fall to them when .its defender died. 
Over that portion of me country, — not as Colonel Mure puts ft, 
over the whole ** government of Egypt,” — would Pausiris be made 
the vassal-king. On the whole, instead of agreeing with Colonel 
Mure, that Mr. Grote has preferred a hackneyed expedient” m 
assuming two Amyrtmi, we are more disposed to agree with Dr. 
Arnold, that nothing short of a strange confusion ” could roll 
togetlier the two into one.f Four Amyrtmi, then, appear in 
. .. ■■■ ■ 

^ See it first in fimtoSthenes jlU^rfsecu), where it noswers to MfOietbo’s 7tli 
dynasty (C. MuUar, & 0 .t it s Bupson, i. 67S, who says, ** Undo 

et Ain>rtwii8 in seriori ^S^ptiorum IwMona’’); seoondly in CtesiOa, as the nmo 
of the king conquered hy ChmtuoMy wliom Uerodotos cailo PsammenUos. Cm. 
ed Muller, p. 47. It jM been proposed to introduce the name also into Ctodao*s 
account of the revolt of XniurttB,lny rending for p; Muller. 

f There are some other euresoioes In Qolonel Mcae^aosjlitiaoiU to which we 
might take exception, e " Herodotus tells ns that na man over iaflieted greate|^ 
evils on the Persiaus than hU AmyrUeut,** Now, Herodotus says, ** than inarm 
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Egyptian histotry first, that ancient kin^ recorded by Bptos^ 
thones; secondly, the one named by Ctesias, in his narrative of 
the conquest of Cambyses ; tiiirdly, the companion of Inaras, 
who was also the father of Paosiris ; and fourthly, the king of 
Manetho’s twenty-eighth dynasty, whose green breccia sarco- 
phagus, now in the British Museum, is doubtless a familiar 
object to many of our readers. This fourth may, for anything 
we know to the contrary, be the grandson of the third, and the 
son of Pausiris, as some of the scholars quoted in our notes de- 
termine ; but our argument stands clear of any such hypotheti- 
cal element. 

We have dwelt the longer on these two pa««sages, because it is 
confessed that, if they fail, the later date assigned for the ant- 
ing of the history must be given up ; there are^no other texts 
alleged in the controversy that woula bear the weight of sucli a 
tlieoiy. On the other hand, there are a few passages that may 
be used for an opposite purpose, namely, to fix a date at which 
Herodotus coula not be still employed in writing. Such are 
these, that ho could scarcely have Sjioken as he does (\i. 98) of 
the troubles which befell the Greeks, from internal as well as ex- 
ternal war, during the reigns of Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, 
if he had continued to write far into the i*cign of Darius Notlius ; 
tliat he could scarcely have called the slaughter sustained by 
tlie Tarentines and lihegians in their attack on the Messapians 
(vii. 170), the greatest which he knew of among Greeks, if he 
liad survived the Athenian disaster in Sicily in 413 ; and that 
he could not have described the Spartans as sparing the Athe- 
iiian Decelea (ix. 73), if be had known of their occupation 
of it in that same year* To these three passages, Mr. Grote 
adds two more ; one w^hich seems very precarious, that the 
account which Demaratus gives of the Spartans in vik 104 
would have assumed a different form in the mind of the his- 
torian, after the capture of the Spartans in SphaetCria in 425 ; 
the other, a more weighty passage, tliat the expi^ion of tbo 
JEginetm from tl^r iSaiid m 431, (Tbuo. ii. 27,) w5uld not 
have seemed to Herodotaa so com}Hete an executiMvof tha 


loknd a difierea4s whi«b l>eSoiaes«f somo ootw^atteiMe 4»lieiU ftremd 

Nor indeed caa the aMng ladguage used br lierodotas to eihiuritptdi^ the 
Aati^rmiaa iiifiuenoe of hfs Attoyiteos, be coAsmeted As justified 'bjr hhi 

perfortnaaces >n the first part ef oh oareer,** Ao. ^ Why not, if ih«y oou- 
n^ctsd with those of Inaras, whose career was confessedly shorter his ewa t 
Of siicti a dnpficste AtsjrrhteOA dtdre is ao^frace in the allttsiodU» of either 
~'hAdydid^ Diodorus^ or authors who trsht nftbh hidt^ of this 
How eoiitd there be any siioh ill adiy bf Hke adlhAni uimedl So fitp 
^ ^ e can veeofiM. Diodorus never Apyrttsua df tdSlThlthar' dti;^eate 

<Ar sUnfle, rSOe at 71, 74, 75, 77, ait ^ 4, fin: sdV. 55;) eer* 

lainly fiever teienUmur the t»ne of 414, tbbi|g^ ha hfuoiyswe^ {tiil Ml thile ; 
aiid We do not know that Herodoltos Oven lived to lioar or Yfadt 5^yrt»ih^ ex^e^ t 
^rom tfiis dispatod passage. 
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Dttiiie wrath against them^ (vh 01,) as tho sadder fate which 
they ^penanced from tho Athenians in 424 (Thnc. iv, 57).* 
But, considering the probabk distance of the historian from 
Greece, and our scanty acquafnlance with his methods of addic- 
tion and revisal, we can scarcely admit that these passages bind 
him down to the earliest years of the Peloponnesian war. Some 
passages, on tho contrary, imply a longer acquaintance with its 
incidents.t Upon the whole, tberefoi’e, the conclusion of MQller 
seems to ns the safest and the best, — ^that he ivas writing on 
between 431 and 421, but not, so far as tho evidence proves, be* 
yond the latter year ; from which it follows, that there is no ground 
at all for believing that too early a date has been commonly 
fixed for his birth. 

A very few w^ords ntbre will suffice for the chronology of his life. 
The evidence on this head, as we have observed before, is scantier 
still. There are scarcely more than tti>o passages which ftirnish 
anything like a personal date ; one which proves that he was in 
Egypt, at least once^ some time after 460, or perha])S we should 
say 455 ;t the other, that he was in Athens, at least once^ after 
431, or at the earliest, 436. § To these w'e may add, that bo is 


• Seo especially Ovot^ iv. 307, v. 61. Of those five ptoscuiges. Colonel Mure al- 
hides to none but the firft, whieli he proposes to *<ot aside by the consideration, that 
in Herodotus’s ** spirit of methodical subtlety,” ” three generations of calamity would 
abundantly suffice for one prodigy.” Wo are not convinced by this aigument; 
aud besides, tho other passa^ remain untouched. 1 ho aigoinent irom Jlellaui* 
cus cAi Hcarcely be admitted when we have so much better materials at baud. 
Dahlmanu’s treatment of the pastegea vi. 88, and ix. V 3, is cunous. He uses the 
iirst only to prove that Herpwus wrote after tho death of Artaxeixes m 426, 
(perhaps so, yet not lotig after;) and he looks upon the second as ni actual aU 
jusion to the events of 41 3 (Time* v!i« 18). On this latter passage, we ha\e not 
advanced upon the view of Wesselin^; ^ Aliud profecto avctxtftdt <t6 ed 

abttinere^ ahud oecupatam munimentis et pnoesidto instrucre, b^lui^uo sedem legere. 
Contigisse res vidotur, qu«e et Ampl. /fouhtrti opinio, belli Tel quaudo Archi 
daraus Attieam incimdombufi fnfestam habait,principio, Thuc ii, It ” So also, still 
tnoxa definitely, jifUiUitr; the passage ” cannot he recoimled with the eie^ of 
Jiccelea by Agis in 413.” Sunilarly Thirlwall, speaking of that event, says, that 
the Spartans ^iu tkeir pretwuB inaarlens had spared the lands of l>ece)ea,” 
ill 42s. IMhhnann allows that vil. iro was probably written before 413, 

t To the hvst iwb years belong the passages iv, 80 (mention of li^talees}, vL 81, 
vH^ 1^7»and vii. 28$. Without debaong the dates ofiU. 160, iv. 148, or vii 114, 
ws ilKwld; aondude that ^ 88, and aome expreaaions m ix, 73, imply a knowle<h:o 
Mtendiiic ^ond ipl. Ads vWe^^of the data pf vi. 88, makes it uulikely that 
Thucythop^ was ae^nmoted wjl& ae we hs^e suggested before* 

$ Sse in. 12, where be mentions that lie saw thebones of those who died at the 
battle of Panremls, 46ik Ha speaks of ^em in aenuoxion with those of the dead 
who were Am ia the tnna of OambgM. In Ii. 98, he speaks of the Per^ns as 
again in powers •. c^alEter 466» Kwickf Ano. £;g.iL7a 9tdlikiai?es9i66»tli«t 
he visited Egypt during its teu^yary oocupation by the GreeW* as wsILak 
either befoine or juterwards. 

3 See Y* 77. uf jwr, Kenrick remarks^ on the w^dfeg uf this 

passage, that HerodotoedM J90 Seem to have been l^vink fa Orecce, at 

least lu Athens, when U)S hm^ retseived its present form,” p. xauv. So albo 
Donaldson, p. 166. 
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also said to have recited at Athens in 446 (some say mnch 
kter) ;* that some communication existed, as we have seen^ be* 
tween him and Sophocles in 440^ in which year Sophocles was 
one of the generals at Samos ; and that the Thurian Colony, to 
which he ultimately belonged, went out in 443, but it is not 
known whether ho joined it then or at some later time. Now, in the 
case of a moro stationary person, these few hints might perhaps be 
linked together into something like a chain of dates. But we can- 
not make siicli a use of them in this case, without placing a fetter 
on the historian’s free and rapid movements, which he of all men 
would least submit to bear. We do not know on what resources 
or in what character he travelled. Wo only know tliat he some- 
times speaks of comjdicated journeys for special purposes {e, g. 
ii. 44) ; and sometimes, like the flying Englishman, with whom 
Daliltnann compates him, he may have been in Ionia, Egypt, 
Athens, and Italy all in the course of a single year. With re- 

f ard, then, to such a narrative as that of Dr. Donaldson, — that 
[erodotus was a Persian subject from 484 to 452 ; “ a distin- 
guished foreigner settled at Samos’’ from 452 to about 431 ; and 
“ for the rest of his life an Athenian living chiefly as 

an Athenian colonist at Thurii, and engaged in systematizing 
and liarmoui/ing into one great whole the historical narratives 
and traveller’s tales by winch he had gained his great reputa- 
tion,”t — wo can only say that, if it contain’^ little which any- 
body can contradict, it also contains much which nobody can 

f jrove. We may admire the dexterity with which the few estab- 
ished facts are embroidered on the bald narrative of Suidas ; 
but in spirit, it is a return to the principle of the old biographies, 
differing only in the higher skill and scholarship with which it 
is applied. 

Ihc general result of our inquiiy is, that we can find no reason 
for disturbing the date of the historian’s birth, any more than 
for doubting that statement of his period,” which extends it 
from the Persian to the Peloponnesian war ; that Lucian’s story, 
though it may be in itself a mert romance, is in keeping with 
what we know from other sources of the mode in which the works 
of Herodotus were first made public, as well as with the obvious 
characteristics of his method 5 thft oven if bis writings did not 
win the instant popularity winch Lucian’s tale had taught us to 
look for, they were certaxuly better known to his contemporaries 
than we could have inferred from the general silence, or from 
the disparaging^allusion in.Ctesias; known to .some who, like 
iBSdes, coqJd admire and sympathise, — to others who,** like 

♦ Sf® tjj« Djsasrtatkm of 0 . P. Hom«iu> Ih BiMir. whioh we oitoai Wore. ^ 

+ Dr. Donaldtoit tel[6s no notice (so far as Wo see) of Bahhasna^s tsi>oa!ni ; aaS 
Snil cuoteH nnaonbtingly the Olympic xecitoUoti (p. ISS). S^hlmaan'S readers 
object both to that and to the above expression. 
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had a stricter theory of investigatioti which led them 
to depreciate; and that the few remaining facts and dates which 
bear npon <hi8 personal historj can only aid ns in filling tip the 
portrait of tie man, and will not yield any exact or well estab- 
lished narrative of the successive ^ents of his life. There are 
still two subjects on which we shall offer a few remarks before we 
close this article — the principles of historical composition on which 
Herodotus really proceeded, and the true character of the “ su- 
perstition” or cr^ulity” whiclvhas been so strongly condemned 
in his writings. 

As to the fii-st of these points, Herodotus has received some 
prejudice from tlie effects of his own sounding titles, the Father 
of History/' *IaSo^ apx^iv^ unoplrp; irpvravi<^^ and the like. 
Coupled with some of liis own expressions, they have caused 
him to be tried under a wrong character, and to be condemned 
by inapplicable law^. If in point of time he is the first Historian, 
in point of praise he is the Prince of Chroniclers— of all Greek 
Logographers, not so much the latest, as the best. To Judge him 
fairly, then, his work must be classed under more than one liead 
of literature, and tested by more than one rule. To say, as 
some, that when considered as a history it is found wanting — 
that the indulgence which wc might concede to the author is not 
to be extended to" his work*^ — is to state only half, or less than 
lialf^ the truth. The greater portion of the book is not liistory, 
in the strictest sense ; at best it only furnishes materials for his- 
tory; and it IS only his merit as an artist, and the skill with 
which ho works up those materials into a whole of independent 
and inestimable worth, which forbids us to compare him to voy- 
agers wlio might build ships with precious timber in some distant 
land, for others to break up and use in more enduring structures, 
when they have brought tiieir treasure safely home. 

Whether he have any merit under the head of History, w*e 
shall leave it for Mr. Grote to answer.t But we must oui’selves 
insist upon the value of Logograpliy for iu own sake, as distinct 
from Uistoiy. Let us suppose two travellers, neitlier of them 
competent to divine correctly the meaning of an old inscription, 
which’ they have feund graven In forgotten letters on some re- 
mote and almost inaccessible rock ; can we doubt wdiich of them 
will tender best service to th4 scholar at home, the one who, 
without tbe requisite qualifications, guesses at the meaning, and 

* Cofli^piire Colonel Miir&> p. 2d5, pp. 40S-I0, £c. Ae. 

f See for example^ Grote, i S25, 6S9 v fi* 77 ; iv. 42S ; v. 7, 1 S, Ae. On Herodo- 
tat as an iuithonty for the Pereian war, cf ir. 4CS, 473 ; v. 24, 46, Ae. On hW 
religion, cf. v. 15, 16, note, and S3, note. Compare too, the qualifying ramarka in 
ir. St)6-S01 ; V. 39, Ac, Conaidcring how little Mr* Grote can really ayitipaUiiae with 
some of tho<se pecuUaritina in HeAdotua which others have called weakness, we 
cannot but express our profound admiration for the manly and generous crtticiaiu 
which Herodotus tecehes at his hands. 
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predenUr ua with the imaginary prodiw^tr or tte other, who, 
taking a juster eatimate di his own power? and duties, brings 
home an exact fac-simile of every line and mark that cnn be 
traced upon tlie precipice, and submits it as it stands to sounder 
criticism ? * 

There is one difference that must be marked before we apply 
this parallel to Herodotus, namely, that hk copy has a distinct 
artistic value, independently of this its subordinate worth. Ho 
lived in days when the materials even of a polished mirror must 
be precious. If then, on this scoro, he has only the secondary 
praise which falls to a reporter, he has primary praise under an- 
other head. With that explanation, the analogy holds good. If 
it wore only as a record of contemporary opinion, as it prevailed 
among the masses who ranked lower than such men as Pericles 
and Anaxagoras, Thucydides and Aristophanes,'" (Mure, p. 353), 
his work w’ould be priceless in the eyes of all,* who wish to under- 
stand what concerned the common ranks, as well as the great 
giants of antiquity. Let us ask the simple question, knowing 
precisely the sort of mind and the amount of critical skill which 
he really possessed, how much, that bears on the general mental 
attjtucle of that important era, we should have lost for ever, if, 
instead of taking us into partnership, so to s^ieak, by sharing all 
his iiiatorials witli us, he had tried to do our work completely for 
us — liad himself attempted, in all those countless Xoyo^, to enu- 
cleate the historic truth which might lie hid in every tale, and 
had then deprived us of the rest? We see that Thucj didos sel- 
dom tries to analyze the earlier stories without failing. Put vre 
cannot blame tiim They belonged to Logograpljy, and Logo- 
graphy w-as not his calling. The only fault ^ich ne committed 
w»as, to leave at all the province of contemporary history, in 
which even yet he reigns an unrivalled master, for the purpose 
of meddling with materials which could not be dealt with by 
anything higher than Logography* Herodotus also had a theory 
of criticism, but it w^as like a hankering after weapons which he 
could not use. In his case, then, it was a happy inconsistency, 
which so often seduced him into the pleasant paths of Logogra- 
phy, and made him forget his creed of stricter history* 

Hut, it may be objecte^ isjie tea^Iy a gpod reporter? Is he 
not too illogical, too fanciful, too mtten warped by prejudice, too 
much blinded by supemtition^ to give us even te^rts that w^o 

— — -nr— ■ „ ,.. 1 , .. , ■ — ^ 

* Mr. Kearick’s about HeoatemW : "He more 

primiolij^ii bts work With a declaratioRf Uiat he wrote asseemw to him to be true, 
of the Greets befang many md ridieoTous. He appeam to have cometed 
those fables, to htb Ofwn hoUons of eredibiliiy, in the sopeifieial metliod 

in which Ife has ffoce 1^ eo tikunf tbllhwera^ lowering the mrMula of an 

eatentfaHy (Kiotical fable, i^lk (roeaio SMttStaeai utSre hilM Uiad tho fablo itseir* 
T. vii. 
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can trust t 8^ atmie haM suffi]^ted« lu reply we ntfse, firsts 
that no one at any rate doubts bis absolute tnahfulneee^* aim that 
is soinethim4 It ia provediP abundantly. Sometimes he reports 
tiling whiw he oordd not have understood^ such as tlio fact 
whira surprised him, tliat Neco'^s Phoenician sailors found the 
sun on their right hand in the coui'se of their voyage round 
Africa (iv. 42); and at other times, things which he plainly 
did not nnderstand, such as the punning throat of Croesus, based 
upon the ancient name of Lompsacus (vi. 37), and perhaps the 
Argive oracle which, as others thought, received its true expla- 
nation from the legend of the bravery of Telesilla fvi. 77).t 
This, we repeat, is something, though of course not alh Ne^t, 
as no reporter can take down mere flying rumours with precisely 
the same literal accuracy with which (to qualify farther onr 
former anal(^y) he might copy the inscri{)tion on the rock, it is 
always necessary, when dealing with such reports, to allow for 
the characteristics and principles of the person to whom we are 
indebted for them. In the case of Herodotus, his perfect sim- 
plicity places the whole man so distinctly before ns, that we can 
hai e no difflculty in discovering what allowances of this sort arc 
needed. ^ 

It will be seen that we are not concerned to deny the charge 
itself. It is true, though not to the extent which some have stated, 
that while we are reading his writings we are forced to see tilings 
n'ith his eyesj that is, unow the precise aspect, moral, religious, 


^ Cvon in ^vliat luis been charged againHt him aft ** i* spirit of exaggeration or 
« hjptrbole,” Colonel Mur© (p. 8911) ie willing to allow that there VAh no « wiilut 
fidsihcation ** Uut on some of the lUbtances of this fault whicli are alleged by 
Colonel Mure, he could be more directly delended. Let us take one from the 
at count oi the expedition Xerxes:*^** Even ixietical agency/' saya Colonel 
Mure, ** is colled m to add to the general effect The ainiy on its march through 
Thrace is asboilod by luma (v{i 125), aa amnuil never assuredly mdigonous lu 
that region , and the creatures alluded to, if not altogother fictitious, may safely 
bo classed aa some species of mountain lynx or wild cat, which the legend had 
magnified into lions for the occasion" (p. 402), It is not said that tlie lions 
attacked " the army," but onfy the and that by night But to lot that 

pass; surely Colonel Mute’s eontradiction is far too peioiuptory. The deliberate 
statement of itoodotus (126) on the precise limits withm which lions were thou 
seen m Europe, is eerrobomted by the equally 6l«ar assortions of Aristotle 
(H. A p. 579 , b., and p. 606, b., ed. 3mi.), who is followed by I’liny (11. N. vm. 
X7, fin ), and of Pauaanias (vi. 5, sect 3); it is incidentally confirmed by the mere 
existence Of suoh legends as that of the Nemean Uon and the maid Q^reno, implying 
the belief in a-still wider Koropesn extension of the animal m earlier times : it is 
supported by monnioents ; by we perfect fimuliarity which the oldest Greek poets 
shew with the lion’s habits and nature ; and ospechilly by the coins of Acantlios, on 
the route where Xerxes dossed, which hear a lion sprtngiiig on a bull. Weare also 
told by zoologists, (hftt the lion most have formers existed in^ many parts cf the 
world which it has now completely abandoned; and that there is no rsscon why it 
may not at one time hare been found on the European side of the Bla^ flea. If 
these eouMderations are not sjsfMeut to es^abUsh the probaMUfy cf Herodotus’s 
Statemon^ they should at all events protect it from so nnquatified a condemnation, 
t Comparo ThirlwaU, il 263^ with Mfiller, Dor. i. Id7 ; Grote^iv. 433. 
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di'amatioy or poetical, m which they presented themselves to his 
own 'mind or fancy as he wrote. This is indeed a necessary 
condition of a disposition so open, combined with a character so 
strongly individualised. If he resembles Homer in the clear- 
ness of the stream of narrative, —the exquisite accuracy with 
which it reflects all images that fall athwart its bosom, there 
is yet this difference, that the water, though clear, is not so 
colourless, and that the impressions, though correct in form, re- 
ceive some tinges from the foreign hues, which the medium of 
reflexion imparts. What we are rather disposed to dispute is 
the conclusion, that we are really exposed, by so transparent 
a peculiarity, to any deception which would make bis reports 
less practically useful. We may apply to him uhat has been 
said of a far humbler chronicler:* — Wo have “no wish to 
deny that which is apparent of itself to every reader, the peculiar 
fascination, if one may call it so, by which [Herodotus] was led 
unconsciously to communicate more or less of his own tone and 
character to all whom he undertook to represent. But tliis is 
like his custom of putting long speeches into their mouths t we 
see at once that it is his wavj and k deceioes no ow^.” 

Thirdly j We are now in a position to form a fair estimate of 
the chief sources from which he drew his narratives, and there- 
fore to make the necessary allowances on that ground also. We 
can see, for instance, how often Hellenic views have influenced 
his stories of Oriental incident, as clearly as critics have always 
seen, how often tlie local pride of his informants has given birth 
to what he received as genuine Egyptian history. vV'e know 


* By Mr. Keble, of lioncst izaak Walton. The chief of tlie eolouriity influences 
in Herodotus ^ore unquestionably of a moral and religious character. See Mr. 
Grotc*s remarks on the analysis of Iluffuieister, 'V? 15. We may add a logical 
error, — the dis|K)sitiQn to ^neralize so strongly, as not nnfrequently to present 
mere inferences nlmoat in tne form of facts ; a remark which applies especially to 
hiS geograpliicsl and physical theories, s ^ , to his comparison l^tween thp HilC 
and Danube, or biieli pa*tfiRgea as iii. 104. In other instances, his dramatic tnm 
plainly led him to aiieribe to his speakerb what they night have said, when he could 
possess no knowledge whatever of what they really did say. Pet^aps (here are 
some cases in which iiidividnals ara thus credited with gnomio sayings, which wefie 
really the common property of the whole nation. We will not say that th^ language 
whicn he puts into the mouth of Solon (1. 32) is of this description ; eveu ArM- 
totle quotes !t under Solou’r name (Etn. ^icoxn. !. 10}; but a comparison of the 
closing words of Hdt. i. 5, at any rate proven that Herodotus himself contributed 
the form, in which the old saying nS colon is enibodied. We may add that the 
use of did not offbna hl^ sen^ of historical precision. Su<^ is the 

very mj^ous serioe set forth by Colonel Mnre^ pp. hil. 153. lif. 184, 

V. 73, V. 1 05. Another seHcs> the cotnoHinpkuw cf appeahng to the poverty 
c»r wealth of countries or th^r inhabitante, as a check or incitement to ambidoii. 
See i. 71 (the poverty of the iPersiaus before tlielr eonOuest of Lydia, consistent 
with ix. 122, but at variaiioe with what Is Said of the Medea, in 1. 128, and with 
L 207); and v. 49 (the riches of the East contrasted with the poverty of Greece ; 
oon'iistent with vii. 102, btit not with vii. 5). But in all these peculiarities, there 
u really nothing which an intelligent reader would not at once observo and 
allow for. ' 
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that we must re^rd Jiis writings as the legacy of one, who had 
roamed over matiy lands In gathering those multifarious stores, 
provided, as it aeem$» wftl^<tio language but his native tongue, 
with no previous e>qperiences to guard him against error, with 
no clear canons of criticism to discriminate between legend and 
liistoiy^ between the local tale that had grown up to account 
for some strange name or monument, and the true tradition 
which treasured up the memories of the past. But in all these 
cascs^ we must simply adjust our statements by our fuller know- 
ledge. We must regard him as a good reporter, not of certain 
histories, but of the views which certain classes of men, with 
whom he carno in contact, had been led, by one cause or another, 
to form of history. The report, as a record of contemporary 
opinion, has only changed its relation, not lost its value* Tliat 
in some few cases \ve could have spared the detail of palpable 
impostures which were practised upon him, does not detract 
from the general worth of so large a body of contemporary 
evidence, drawn up by so highly gifted a reporter, on almost all 
branches of earlier belief, as well as on the widespread effects of 
recent change. 

Affaiuy thei’e is another consideration, which, while it implies 
an acknowlc<l^ment of his imperfections, furnishes at once an 
explanation of their existence and a disproof of their prejudicial 
influence, namely, the recollection that wo have gained a far 
moro complete command even over his own materials than it 
was ever possible for him to exercise. This is partly due to tho 
mere length of time for which we have had them in hand; the 
closer scrutiny to which we can subject theya ; the vast mass of 
illustration, from monuntents, as well as from parallel narratives 
in other ancient writers, which has been accumulated round 
them, sometimes, as in tho marked case of the rock sculpture 
near Nymphi,*** from the discovery and more minute examina- 
tion of the veiy figures which he himself described ; but especially 
from the estuolishment of a system of chronology, which enables 
us to fix and define what he found wholly unsettled and uncer- 
tain This must indeed have been one of his main difficulties; 
the entire absence of definite landmarks, such as have long ere 
now been planned all along the main highways of history. To 
Herodotus the whole ground on which he had to build was 
shifting ; or, to change the metaphor, we may say that he re- 
sembled a sbipwreokea sailer who Jias to construct bis raft, while 
he and all his timbers with him are floating together on the 
wave. The same remark might be applied with still more effect 
to his deficiencies in geograpmeal science. But wc must pause^ 


^ See Claaaical Museum, i. 82, 281 -SSS. 
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yfith this additional remark^ that though some of his contempo- 
raries knew some things far better than he did, — though others, 
like Thucydides, possessed a totally different kind of historical 
faculty, yet these <*ireumstances are no bar to his especial praise 
on his own peculiar ground. Thucydides, for instance, could 
reflect and analyze where Herodotus could only inquire and 
record. But lot each man be satisfied to be what God made 
him, and to do the work for which he seems to have been de- 
signed, without complaining because he was not cast in a dif- 
ferent mould, with power to do some different work. 

Ftnalfy : In Herodotus, beyond most authors, it is essential, 
as we have already suggested, to distinguish between the matter 
and the form. The form of his writings is his own. The ma- 
terials were as diversified as the scenes he passed through in his 
wandering life. To comprehend their true nature and relations, 
we must divest ourselves of every notion suggested by the clearer 
view which modern knowledge gives the traveller, as well as the 
greater criticaf and revising care which modern literary habits 
exact from the writer. Deducting what we will for the causes 
which have been enumerated, there will remain, even in his ma- 
terial, all the value we have claimed for it : it is still a mass of 
coutemporary opinion, to which all antiquity can furnish no com- 
plete parallel. But on the other side he commands far nobler 
commendation. Standing earliest, though far from greatest, in 
the line of real historians, the first, apparcutly, to combine grace 
of style and skill in composition with the more solid purposes of 
prose narration, that skill and that grace form the foundation of 
his highest praibO. ^ Over the materials of his narrative, he has 
exercised, as we allow, a feebler influence. It is not often given 
to one man to work out a double reformation. It is praise enough 
that he achieved the one improvement, and foresaw the distant 
promise of the other : that he first clgthed the muse of history in 
a garb of graceful beauty, and anticipated, though very faintly 
and imperfectly, the scrutiny to which maturer criticism would 
subject the elements of historic truth. 

We must take a similar view of the other point we mentioned, 
— ^tho “ credulity” and suDerstition” of Herodotus. It is not 
sufficient to say, on one siao, that Herodotus must be excused 
because he was a Heathen : nor, on the other side, that he must 
be coadamned because many Heath^s were less credulous. We 
clearer distinctions than this before we try him. No 
•'doubt many then, as many now, shook off the weight of any 
faith, in powers higher than the laws of nature ; some, like the 
Graius homo” of Xiucretius, fronting the dread face of supemti- 
tion with a firm defiance ; others simply closing their eyes against 
all evidencctof an unseen world, ana forcing all their thoughts 
into the comnlon grooves of human life. In so far as Herodotus 
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differed from tbe^e, he was nearer the truth than they were, 
though he made mistakes from which they were protected by the 
obvious f>riticiple, that if a man seeks no signs or God's presence 
at all, he wilt at any rate be sure to find no throng signs. A si- 
milar division miglit obviously be made among ourselves, on such 
a docttinc, for instance, as that of special Providence, which 
some repudiate, some ignore, and some believe. Now, such a 
Heathen as Herodotus may fairly claim to be compai4d witlr 
the third of these closes, rather than with tlie first or second. 
Much of w'hat the wisest who* believe that doctrine would assert, 
might seem folly to those who deny it, and superstition to those 
who neglect it. We can imagine, mr instance, that very diflercnt 
accounts of a visitation of pestilence would be given by a Posi- 
tive” Philosoplicr, by a mere Statesman, and by a Christian Phi- 
losopher, suen as (to mention only one name) the late Dr. Chal- 
mers.* And the Positive Philosopher would ^e perplexed, 
unless he explained it as a professional peculiarity, to know why 
so intelligent a Divine should shew so milch anxiety to keep dear 
and bright the doctrines of God’s present agency, beliind the 
apparently untioubled screen of natural sequence. 

Now let tJio question be disembarrassed of any appeal to views 
of the unseen world wliich Herodotus (and a great many Chris- 
tians with him) would reject on« principle ; and we shall find it 
easy to specify the exact nature and mischief of his errors. A 
heathen who was deeply impressed with the belief in higher 
powers, and their present agency, would plainly be most per- 
plexed by these two wants 5 the want of any authenticated teach- 
ing on the ziatui*c of the Creator, and the want of any scientific 
exposition of the laws wliich he has impressed upon creation. To 
such an one, two voices in which God speaks to us were silent : 
the voice of written revelation, and the voice in which he permits 
advancing science to propatund some explanations of the method 
of his work. Of the Creator, that heathen could know but little 
more than that we are also his offspring,” — a truth which he 
often read in inverted characters, when he reasoned back from 
man to God. Of science he knew too little to have any just 
conception of the true march of natural sequence — any just views 
on the precise character of that uniformity which pervades the 
ordbances of heaven and earth. Still lesd, then, could be form 
any cleat notion of the mode in which Providence works harmo- 
niously with Law, in the* moral government under which we 
live- 

This account does not pledge us to any one^f the special in- 
stances by which Herodotus manifests his belief in that moral go- 

V \Ve rofer particDlorlj to hts Discourso tlie conustency between the e0[i- 
eacy of Prayer and the aniformity of Natere.” 
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vernmont. All that we say is, they are the imperfect expressions 
of profound eternal truth/ We cannot acknowledge the com- 
pleteness or even the fairness of any account of them, which fails 
to draw out this distinction in the strongest and the broadest 
form. F or one thing is peculiarly manifest throughout the writ- 
ings of Ilorodotiis. The vronders which he recounts are all 
treated as signs of this great principle, the sovereignty of some 
superior power, be it Fate or l>city or God. They are not 
fragments of a wretched fetish-worship, ojiwmarks of any grovel- 
ling confusioj) between the Creator*and the*mcanest of his works. 
The fundamental belief is, that something divine is always present 
among men, and that marvels are the signs of it*' presence : that 
there is some close connexion betw^eon sin and sorrow : that ven- 
geance belongs more truly to God than to man : that arrogance 
is a direct oilence against .heaven : that God can make known 
liis will, through some miraculous agency, to liis creatures upon 
cartli. But that Herodotus, having no authentic declaration of 
God s ways, should constantly mistake the signs of his appear- 
ings, seems a necessary result of the conditions of the case ; — on 
the one side, his reverential mind, and longing after clearer 
knowledge: on the other side, his real ignorance, both of written 
revelation and of scientific Jaws. Hence springs all that timidity 
and confusion whicli he often manifests about the gods and 
heroes : the wavering between a brighter and a vaguer faith : 
the belief that the human ministers of oracles might lie for lucre 
(v. 63 ; vi. 66), while yet high above them rose the prophetic 
power, whicli was sometimes manifested in stern decisions upon 
moral law»s (i. 159 ; vi. 86) ; the conception of God’s venge- 
ance on the haughty under a form like that whicli jealousy 
assumes in human rulers ; and even the concession, which seems 
strangest of all, that human fancy have had some influ- 
ence in fashioning the common creed Miout the gods (ii. 53). To 
this cause also must be ascribed the greater portion of that cre- 
dulity, on matters of religion, which so often believed amiss, be- 
cause it possessed no certain rule which would enable it to believe 
aright 

Here we must leave the subject : gladly acknowledging that 
much has been alrea<^ done to trlear the position of the Ro- 
mantic Poet-Sage of History and looking forward with hope 
to find still more accomplisfied in such promised works, as the 
Translation «nd Annotations which were long since announced 
by Hr. Bawlinson ; and the completion of Mr. Blakesley’s Com- 
mentary, which, we are told, will be ready for the public by the 
time when these remarks will reach them. 
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Am. VL— 1. Die Ver/ijmdlungen der Wittenberger Veream^iv^ 
lung /Str Grundmg eitieaDeutechen evangeliechen Kirchmbundee, 
Berlin, 1848 

2. Die Verhandfungen des 2ien mitenberger Kirckentagea, Ber* 
lin, 1849. 

3. Ihe Verhandlungm dee Zten hie Qten Kircheniages, Berlin^ 
18^0-1853. 

4. Lehrbuch dee Kaiholiechen und Evangelisehen Kirchenrechte, 
Von Dii, ^MiLicjs Ludwig Hiouteu. 4teAui9age. Tauclh' 
nitz. Leipzig, 1853. 

5. Urkundenbuch der Emngeluchen Uman. Von Da. CaEL 
Immanuel Nitzscii. Bonn, 1853. 

6 Fur Beibehaliung der Apochryphen. Aus der Evangelisckon 
Kirchenzeitung. Betlin, 1853. 

7. Die Apochryphen, Von Db. Rudolph Stier. Braun- 
schweig, 1853, 

A SAYING ascribed to Cardinal Wiseman has given much 
satisfaction to (rerman, and especially Prussian divines and 
orators, to the eilect that the last contest with Protestantism 
must be waged upon the sand of the Mark of Brandenburg. 
An JCnglibh tiavellor suddenly exchanging his own despised, 
and, it would seem, halfk*onquered country for this Thermo- 
pylae of tlie universe, is apt to wonder both at the fear of Rome 
and the confidence of Berlin echoed and re-echoed in this say- 
ing. The metropolis of Prussia, it is true, is tlio capital of 
German philosophy and theology, and is probably also the 
capital of German radicalism, winch would both give cardinals 
and legates some trouble to subdue. Its uiiiversity, its pulpit, 
and its press, it may bo adftiitted, with some unhappy excep- 
tions, are more anti-papal than thirty years ago, and more true 
to the traditional position of the Brandenburg House and people. 
But so &r as the pith and substance of a stout and successful 
res&tance to Popery, or any other formidable invader, is guar- 
anteed by the diffusion of earnest and intelligent religious con- 
viction among the masses of its population, no city of Protest- 
antism will be found so wanting. The Protestant army there 
has its officers, high and low, gathered more numerously perhaps^ 
than before around the banners of the liefonnation, oecause 
around the banners of positive Christianity, but its rank and file 
have long ago desertea and are not yet recalled. A more dis- 
couraging impression is probably not made anywhere in Pro- 
testant I^rope than by a Sunday spent in the Prussian capital. 
When the world has had its due in the ever-shifting formalism 
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of philosophy, (now for the time in abeyance,) in the prevailing 
heathenism of art, obtruded on snuares, bridges, and frescoed 
museums, and in the barbarism of ircquent reviews and military 
spectacles, to say notliing of the eagerness of business or dissipa- 
tion, the day of rest comes round for the Church, to change tlio 
scene to a Cliii^tian spectator only for the worse. Places of 
business, indeed, have recently been closed by an unpopular 
edict, and public works suspended. In a few churches, and 
th()*^c among the largest, a crowd gatliors in the morning to hear 
a distinguished jjreacher, but his colleague in the afternoon — 
perhaps c(iually faithful — addresses a handful of aged women. 
Tho middle-classes, to a vast extent alienated from Christianity, 
are engaged in feasting, travelling, or preparing for the evening 
theatic, which announces its choicest entertainments every- 
where, even on the w^alls of the royal palace. The lower orders 
are strolling in pleasure-gardens, or rushing by cheap trains to 
tho countiy, confuting every jear, by increasing consumption of 
brandy, the nostrums of theorists at home who preach up the 
railvN^ay as the safety-valve for intem])cranco. And the young of 
both sexes are hastening to hardly disguised ruin, prepared', for 
tliern in concert-rooms and dancing-saloons, and swelling jhat 
tide of illegitimacy which amounts to at least every fifth birt^ in 
the population. Hardly an e\ening service in any chi^’cli 
exists to counteract this fiightful evil, though a slight beginning 
has lately been made ; and hence vast multitudes are liardly 
e\er in a jdaee of worship except when baptized or confirmcvl. 
The want of will is, however, sadder than the want of powder ' 
and notwithstanding the influence of the Court, to which is now 
added that of the University, and the attraction of zealous 
jireachers, most of them respectable in point of eloquence, and 
one or two admirable, not more than five per cent, of the in- 
habitants, or 20,000 in 400,000, are regularly found in any 
Christian sanctuary. The pulpits, it must bo owned, are 
for the most part free of error ; the old rationalism' hardly 
lingering at all, and tho echo of Schleierniacher, once so voci- 
ferous, rapidly djing away. As M. Bcthmann Hollweg re- 
marked in his late opening speech at the meeting of the Kir- 
chentag in Berlin, that gospel which he beard there for the first 
time forty years ago, as a secret whispered in the ear, is now 
preached on the house-teps. But what avail as yet the nuiner- 
oua ^voices crying as in the wilderness? Neither the Pharisees 
Uidr Sadducees are iiicHued to repentance. The stamp of godless- 
ness is deeply fixed on this metropolis 6f Protestant Germany ; 
an(l its recent revolutionary history, as well as moral statistics, 
which are better hinted at than published, too clearly prove 
that if Protestantism has no better bulwark than on the 
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sand of the Mark/'* it is in more senses than one resting on 
the sand. 

It would bo unhiir to Berlin to darken it in comparison with 
other great cities in Germany; unfair, perhaps, to Protestant 
Germany to take its great cities as a type of its religious charac^ 
ter. But as the statistics of these are best known, a few similar 
details may be added, it being at the same time remembered 
that in the rural districts and smaller towns matters arc here 
and there decidedly more favourable. In Stuttgard, then — the 
capital of south German IVotcstantism, — though in many country 
parishes of Wiirtemberg a lively piety flouri^ies, and domestic 
worship is maintained even three times a-day, — the majority of 
shops are open on the day of rest, the theatre is crowded, while 
the churches are partially filled, and the mass of the numerous 
officers of state, (as is unhappily all l)ut universal iu the third 
and fourth rate capitals of Germany,) are hardened by rational- 
ism against I’cligion. In Elbcrteld — the centre of Rhciiisli- 
Wostphalian piety and missionary zeal — a great concert was got 
up two years ago, on the Suiulay evening after the meeting of 
the Kirchentag and Inner Mission — as it were in the face of as- 
sembled Christianity. In Bremen a petition was signed, two or 
three years ago, by upwards of 10, 000 persons, of whom onc-half 
were females, in favour of a preacher name(l J)ulon, who had 
scandalized all Germany, not only bv his ratioifhlism, but J)is 
red-republicanism — and openly declared from the pulpit, on 
Christmas, that the gospel of the day was a fable. In llano- 
\er, a similar demonstration was made, las^ in favour of 

Steinccker — an adherent of the oldest rationrdism, and an associ- 
ate of the Friends of Light, though, perhaps, his popularity 
was increased by his having incurred the displeasure of the Aus- 
trian authorities, who dismissed him from Trieste. In Hamburg 
it is notorious that a few hundreds scattered over its immense 
churches, count for a large congi’egation. So hostile are its 
senate to the Inner Mission, that they have lately withdrawn the 
only church in which evening service had been commenced for 
the rescue of its teeming heathenism ; and so far as we know, 
the free efforts of the Lutheran body, iu that great and wealthy 
city, have not been able to supply a temporary place of worship. 
In Dresden a gospel sermon is rarely to be heard, and the king- 
dom of Saxony is one of tlie dast defences of rationalism. In 
Nuremberg, a more faithful clergy are in that time-honoured 
seat of the Reformation, deserted by the people. In Breslau — 
the stronghold of Silesian Lutheranism, only a third of the Prp- 
tostant population are church-going, — the public-houses are forty 
times the nuniber of places of worship, and the proportion of 
illegitimate births is one in four. Stettin — the chief city of Po- 
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merania— a country long the most >simple-ininded in its adherence 
to the earlier faith-^seenia liow, partly by the corrupting^ influ- 
ences of its position^ as for Germany the key of the Baltic, and 
partly by the general march of decay, sunk to tjie most deplorable 
depth of Pagan, and worse than Pagan immorality. In a popu- 
lation of 50,000, the church-attendance is only 7 per cent. The 
number of persons in jail has doubled since 1851, their crimes 
being mostly committed under the influence of strong drink. 
One person in seventy lives by prostitution. The number ot 
divorces yearly (which the Prussian law allows) is one hundred. 
The poorest classes pawn their furniture to take part in masked 
balls and trips of pleasure. A large portion of the wages of labour 
is spent on public lotteries, and even the gifts of charity arc some- 
times absorbed in the same abyss. During the prevalence of 
cholera, some months ago* even when the dead-cart was going 
daily through the streets, there was not the least decline in the 
numbers that frequented tho public-houses and places of amuse- 
ment, and (horrible to relate 1) when lately a clergyman was 
called to a domestic baptism, in presence of a largo number of 
friends of the family — It turned out that two children were pre- 
sented instead of one — both of the same age, both by sisters, 
and both by the same father, and that father the husband of one 
of these two — a complication of atrocities, which was regarded 
with tho greatest sang /void by the troop of guests that had come 
to the cbristeiiing-party. 

Tills dark jdeture might easily be painted on larger canvas. 
But we have no wish to dilate — ^farless to convey the impression 
of unkindness to Germany in such delineations — the materials 
for which, to their honour be it spoken, Germans in their })ub- 
lic confessions and lamentations have themselves* supplied. 
Doubtless details equally harrowing could be selected from our 
own religious journals and city-mission reports, as dealing with 
certain exceptional cities and certain abandoned and neglected 
classes of our population. But wo honestly think that as cha- 
racteristic features of our national religious condition, even in 
great cities, nothing parallel could be adduced : and it may bo 
mirly put to the ^neral sense of Britain, whether she is pre- 
pared by relaxing her reverence for God’s word and day, to open 
tho flood-gates of those e^ils from which Germany is only begin- 
tiing slovriy to emerge. There would be no escape wore the 
educated mind of this country once brought — as iu some cases it 
Ihieatens to be— to the state of the German educated mind, so em- 
{duitically described in the late BerlinKirchcntag byDr. Wichern, 

^ whoso knowledge of public opinion, high and low, is probably 
unsurpassed, and whose moderation of tone contrasted with the 
luoro Jeremiah-^like despondency of other speakersi Be not de- 
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ceived. All things tend to the creiition of two distinct worlds, — . 
or rather they are created already. Our educated classes road the 
Bible no more : and judge of all things human and divine by an- 
other standard. Tlie literary world is hermetically sealed against 
us ; and to reconquer it requires a miracle of iaith and effort/'' 
What then are the measures by which this great and long- 
neglected work of restoring the ascendency of Christianity in 
Germany, and thereby correcting such tremendous evils as 
have been glanced at, is now re-attemntcfl ? An answer to 
this question will open up the whole field of striigglw*^ but wo 
trust aKo, of progress, over which it is the .aim of this article 
to travel ; and may set in a somewhat cleaiw light to many 

{ lersons in this countiy the peculiar difficulties of German 
^I’otestaiitism. We abstain altogether from the rich and fertile 
subject of the conflict with Rome ; confining ourselves to the 
efforts of the Protestant Church towards its own reformation, ro- 
organization, and efficient action within its own territory. Wo 
shall arrange our remarks under the four heads of Doctrine^ 
(lorernmeni^ WorMpy and Domestic Misnomy and give unity to 
tlic whole by considering the movements referablo to each topic 
not as separate and isolatechqihcnomena, but as manifestations of 
one great common effort to Christianize, and to Chiistianize after 
one type, tlie wdiole of nominally Protestant Germany. 

We begin with Doctrincy because in treating of every eccle- 
siastical matter, tliis must hold the first place. Doctrine is to 
the Church what tlie blood is to life : and to (lisparage doctrine 
under the name of dogma is either silliness or hypocrisy. It is a 
necessity of the mind to make doctrine vital ; as is shown by the 
conduct of those who affect to undervalue it: for the basis of 
their own holy or unlioly Catholic Church is always a creed, for 
which they are as dogmatic as the bigots of orthodoxy. The 
first pleasing symptom of the German Church is the very gene- 
ral and increasingly cordial recognition of this principle. Hie 
supercilious latitudinarianism wdiich so long reigned is on the 
wane. An earnest conviction has supplanted it, that faith is the 
first of Christian graces, and necessary to love and to good 
works— nay, what is for Germany much harder to pronounce— 
neccssaiy to salvation. A more decided impress is set upon all 
tlie leading organs of doctrine than oven before the Revolution of 
1848. T/^at was before dubious has become sound ; what was 
before distinct has grown loud and even pfercing. The so-call^ 
formal and material principles of the Refomation — viz, the 8a- 
premacy of Scripture— ana justification by faith — with all that 
naturally clusters around them — make up the body of doctrine 
wdiich is now in the ascendant. It is so in by far the most influ- * 
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ential chairs of the different universities — probably the maionty 
as to number ; and the same may be almost said of the pulpits ; 
though here the point of numbers is more doubtful. 

No University, except perhaps Giessen, remains still unsub- 
dued by the movement party. Tiibingen is now wrested in a 

E »eat measure from Baur and his negative co-adjutors; and 
cipzig has ceased to bow to the sceptre of mere Critics and lexi- 
cogra])hers. Meanwhile, the men of the middle school, who have 
constantly approached, by paths of their own, the biblical or con- 
fessional orthodoxy of the more advanced, may be said at last to 
have reached it ; fgid in the persons of Nitzsch and Hengstcnberg, 
in Berlin, these two sections may be declared t"' have so coales- 
ced, as while retaining their separate colours, to differ in nothing 
essentiaL The formation of the minds of the present and next 
generation is in the hands of men — from Heidelberg to Konigs- 
berg — who have not only broken with rationalism, pantheism, and 
spurious criticism, but actually con(juercd them ; and of whom 
the most eminent (with rare exceptions) ai'e as distinguished for 
attractiveness of per^^onal piety as for learning and zeal. Tho 
party of unbelief with the doubtful exception of the Tubingen 
school are silent. Every thing but llie theology of the Reforma- 
tion is driven from the literary field; and tlie general discredit 
into which speculative philosophy has fallen — which, indeed, is 
now numbered with the acts of the Frankfort parliament, has 
greatly contributed to the victory of a pure and unsophisticated 
Christianity- The great majority of the younger theologians are 
found to hold fast Evangelical truth; and Dr. Tholuck, who has 
been as much honoured as any other in bringing about the 
change, referred to it in Elberfeld with astonishment, and con- 
trasted the better day he had lived to see, with his own youth, 
when an attempt was made by a worthy man in the vale of Bar- 
men, to comprise in one catalogue all who were known over Ger- 
many to believe in Jesus Christ as the only-begotten Son of God. 

So far as the existing pulpits arc concerned the inquiry is both 
more difficult in itself and complicated by the wide local diver- 
sities of a great country. As a whole it may be asserted, that 
the German pulpits lag a good deal behind the universities in 
point of coherent and declared evangelism ; and though in the 
most prominent and far resounding there is a great revival, the 
majority it is to bo feared can hardly yet be spoken of as rescued 
from error. Some ten years ago t)ie general impression was, (of 

g itatistics were !m|)ossible,) that of the fourteen or fifteen 
d Protestant clergy of* Germany one-third might be in 
of ra^maUi^tny old and new; one-third tinctured with 
of Schleierms^cher; and a remaining third 
i attached with ihore or less decision to the doctrines of the con- 
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fessioHS. There was probably here an over-estimate both of the 
SchleiermacJier and confessional school ; and it wonid have been 
nearer the troth to have assigned to rationalism almost the half 
at that period. Now^ there can be no doubt that the .U^o latter 
taken together have a decided majority, and that the confess 
sional party have so advanced at the expense of both the others 
as probably not to come far short of tlicir united strength. This 
seems bej-ond question in Wurtemberg, the Prussian Khiiic 
provinces, and Westphalia, and even in the eastern provinces, 
perhaps also in Baden, Bheiiish Bavaria, some paii;s of JIanover, 
and in most of the great cities ; while in the Hessian States, 
Nassau, Mecklenburg, and the wdiole Thnringiaii and Saxoa 
districts, the balance inclines heavily the otJicr way. 

Two features are here worthy of notice, — a growing reserve 
on the one side, and a growing earnestness of speech and action 
on the other. We speak for siinplicit/s sake of two parties 
rather than three; for the section influenced by Schleicrtnacher 
and holding to his doctrines, has, as a distinct party, been of 
late so weakened that it seems likely to merge, the better half 
in tlie more advanced orthodoxy, the weaker and worse in the 
dead immobility of rationalism. In the pulpit, then, the ration- 
alizing party, like its leaders from the chair and the press, is 
become conscious of its moral weakness, and is put on the de* 
fensive. We do not mean that its adherents have assumed a no* 
lemical attitude, characterized by the bitterness of coiisciousrdefeat 
and a resolution to fight for the last inch of ground ; but lather 
that they have learned to practise reserve in tne obtrusion of their 
anti-symbolical peculiarities, and even to colour them with the 
phi’ases and something of the sentimental unction of orthodoxy. 
An undisguised, unmitigated attack on any well-known article 
of the Apostles’ creed, or a blunt declaration of unbelief in any 
strongly-marked passage of Scripture, would excite too much 
scandal to be risked in the pulpit. The excesses of the Friends 
of Light, and the miserable figure made by the rationalist clergy- 
men, who, as in Baden, declaimed for the Revolution, have made 
their fellows — where they have not been taught better lessons--* 
at least too wise in their generation to hazard identification with 
these martyrs of enlightenment. A smooth and decent Pcla- 
gianism, delivered in tones more dulcet or more leaden, is now 
the staple of their ministrations; and all the^ angles of het^ 
rodoxy are as carefully rubbed off as possible. Coincident with this 
doctrinal modification, and deserving of notice here as an evidence 
of the spread of religious earnestness, is tbe improved attention 
of the party to the proprieties olT clerical demeanour. It would be 
an outrage on trutn to represent the rationalism of the pulpit iti 
its worst state as unadorned with many fair examples 9f ciyn and 
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social virtue. It was so common as not to impl^ anj serioua hypo* 
orisy on the 'part of its adherents, with the invariable tendency 
of that vice to degrade the moral character. Neverthele^, the 
standard of clerical decorum was sadly reduced ; and spiritual- 
niindedncss was out of tko question. The youthful candidate 
presented to a living by court influence or private patronage, 
(the choice of the people in those degenerate days would have 
been no better,) having huddled over his examinations before 
the consistoiY, and wriggled through a quasi-test of orthodoxy, — 
abating in after life the exceptions where he maintained a manful 
struggle with the help of literature, or rose by native elevation 
of character into an atmosphere of respect and confidence, — 
was apt to diverge into mean and crooked ways, in order to 
fill his basket and store at the expense of liis parishioners, waging 
a potty warfare about glebe-lands and surplice offerings ; or if he 
happened to be a nobler spirit, fresh from university renown, and 
bearing perhaps a sabre-cut or two as mementos of college duels, 
became the leading sportsman of the parish, dividing the Sunday 
between “ duty’’ and a shooting excursion, or acting as chap- 
lain to the fteemasons’ club, tavern, and theatre. This age is 
gone by, or at least fast passing away. Dr. Hengstenberg, in- 
deed, declares, in his last years review of the German eccle- 
siastical world, that there are vciy many clergy in every pro- 
vince (he is speaking of Prussia) to all human appearance 
incorrigible, and so deeply sunk in the eyes of their congrega- 
tions, that no remedial nieasurcs — such as Church visitation, will 
avail them. Hut the same faithful censor admits that a still 
greater number are improvable and improving. And in general 
it may be said, that though the freer thinking among the clergy 
still frequent sufficiently the tavern imd the dancing^party, either 
to please the fiesh or to spito the pietists, there is such a decided 
advance in clerical morals as betokens a more earnest feeling all 
around them. 

Still more satisfactory, however, are the evidences of increased 
boldness and energy, in the teadiing as weU as pastoral example, 
of the confessional dergy, though these it would b6 nnreasonable 
to detail at length. The best German preaching, even of [nous 
men, with a very few exception^ has been of a too milk-and^ 
water character, neglecting the intellect and copacidhee^ and 
mainly addressed to the fancy and the feelings, with an adapta- 
tion more or less skilful, according to the capacities of 1he 
preacher. Inferior, by a long interval in this department, to the 
maalerpieces of Frenou eloquence, it has wanted the intellectual 
stamina of the Scotch pulpit, and failed in the directness and 
practical power of the English. The beautiful dialectical ex- 
ercises of Schleiermadier stand alone ; and they can hardly be 
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claimed as specimens of Christian leaching based on Scripim^l 
authority. The atmosphere of the German pulpit has seemed 
alien to the higher displays of the intellect of itsoccnjnmts ; and 
what has been wanting m ])ower of mind has not been compen- 
sated for by grave simplicity of statement or energy of appeal. 
Nothing like the vigour of Barrow has appeared in the colder 
ages of Oerman Protestantism ; nothing like the life and death 
earnestness of Baxter in its warmth. Tlie pulpit has not been a 
citadel of strength in Germany since tlic days of Luther ; what 
it was in the beginning of this century may be learned fVoin the 
fact, that Blair’s sermons were actually translated to enrich its 
poverty by Schleiermacher in the outset of his career, though 
certainly far inferior to the contemporary productions of Beinhanl, 
and not to be named with the future efforts of the translator. 
There lias, however, been a great progress towards better 
things — marked by such names as Tholuck, Krumraacher, 
llarloss, and others ; and if the German pulpit is yet muck too 
sentimental and dcclainatoiy, it is ut least more earnest, and we 
rejoice to think also more discriminating. There is more of the 
preaching which is adapted to make men Cliristians, and ic&s 
of that which ignores the necessity of conversion, and finds the 
whole amlience a de\oiit community.” There are louder 
strains of w aiming and terror than have for long awakened the 
tlrowsy echoes. Much is here still to be done. Where the truth 
is entire it still wants impetus and momentum to urge it home ; 
and the favourite German style of reebinmending Christianity 
as a supply for a want, needs to bo varierl and \ ivified by ad- 
mixture of that still more apostolic style wnich presents it as an 
cseapo from criminal ruin and danger. There is evidently, 
however, a return to this more excellent fashion of the reformers 
and the greatest of preachers, who have all stood as between the 
living and the dead. All the recent sermons ^of the school 
before us that we have heard or read sustain this conviction ; and 
we may hope that the more trenchant and d^isive edge of the 
wreapon kself may cut through those semi-universalist and quasi- 
antinomian sheathings which have hitherto blunted the eincacy 
of German pulpit Christianity. Among the many other evi- 
dences of a more earnest spirit in the promulgation of the lie- 
formatidn deystrines as the world^s sole remedy, may be mentioned 
the preaching miesion of the two fellow-professors in Heidelberg, 
Hondesbagen, and Schetikel, to the educated classes. The 
former is known for his able work on German Protestantism ; 
the latter for his zealous efforts in the German anti-papal con- 
troversy. Both may be said to belong originally to the middle 
school rather than to the older orthodoxy. Suen an advance is 
therefore the more welcome; and the warm reception which 
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their uncouditionel and emphatic appeals on the necessity of 
faith and repentance have met with in the higher circles to which 
they have been addressed^ shows that this keynote cannot be 
struck too b4>ldly. 

We uicution last^ as the most decisive evidence of a doctrinal 
progress^ the recent solemn assent to the loading principles of 
the Augsburg confession on the part of the Berlin Kirchentag of 
September 1853. ^ This proceeding somewhat resembled the re- 
novation of the covenants in the* days of Scottish ecclesiastical 
conflicts and agitations. This Kirchentag, as onr I'eaders are 
aware, is a free convention from the ministers and members of 
the Lutheran, Keformed, United, and Moravian Churches of 
Germany, forming a kind of annual parliament fo.* the discussion 
of all public questions, and for the advancement of tlio German 
Inner Mission.* Heretofore its members had boon required to 
take only a declaration of ex animo consent to the Beformation 
symbols in general, and of their purpose in connexion with the 
Kirchentag, to act according to them. But this year the farther 
step was taken of singling out one confession, and that the oldest, 
and most venerable and catholic~the first doctrinal utterance 
of the Reformation — as the bond of union in this confederation. 
No one acquainted with that beautiful ednfession, — the w^ell- 
balanccd work of Mclanchtlion^tho earliest efflorescence of the 
doctrine of justification by faith, before its aroma had been ex- 
haled by a new scholasticism, — the harmonious expression of all 
the positive doctrines of Christianity that cluster around that 
doctrine, — the clear and logical annihilation of all the Romanist 
errors and abus< s that vanish at its presence, — will grudge it this 
honour, to which, moreover, as the most chivalrous memorial of 
Protestantism, — next to Luther’s stand at Worms, it is well 
entitled. The Jissent to this confession after a long and interest- 
ing discussion, was given almost without a dissenting yoice, by 
the representatives of almost everything sound and progressive in 
the camp of German Protestantism. The extreme Lutherans 
who have refused ta attend the Kirchentag from the first, be- 
cause it om])eriIled their exclusive orthodoxy, would of cotirse 
repudiate this act because it did not go far enough, so to in- 
clude the Apology for the Coniession, Luther’s two catechisms, 
the Smalkald Articles, and the' Formula of Concord ; in short, 
th*e whole heavy baggage of the Lutlieran army* Some of the 
Reformed who were present, hesitated or murmured because it 
seemed to bind them to a confession of Lutfaerau origin, though 
Calvin ^himtolf assented to the Augsburg symbol* While, of 

* For a slcet^^h of the fonpefion of Uila assoiably In WittenhSvg in 1846 and its 
subsequent historji^ se* Ho^ XXXI. of this dotumal, November f 8S1« 
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course, the sjtnall but respectable minority of German Baptists 
could not approve of a document which, in the spirit of that age, 
condemns tneir peculiarities with unfortunate hamhness. But on 
the part of the clear and overwhelitiinfit majority of the German 
^ireligious world, we have no doubt that the enthusiasm of the Kir- 
chentag in reissuing this confession will be responded to ; since 
the assembly that adopte<i it, nearly 2000 in number#, included 
almost without an exception^ all the leading theologians and 
pastoi*s of the great central masses of German l^rotestantism~ 
to say nothing of influential layitien, from the Prussian prime- 
minister Mantcuffel do wards; on whom and his com|}eers. for 
obvious reasons, no particular stress is to be laid. We coula not 
rejoice in this demonstration of the growth of true theology in 
Germany, if there were in it any displacement of the Scriptures 
from their supremo position, — any attempt by a side-wind to for- 
wai^l Lutlierau peculiarities at the expense of Keformed-^or < 
oven the shadow of a renunciation of the hope of German theo- 
logy to improve upon tlie time-hallowed document in question. 
It would indeed oe sorrowful to believe ths^t the movement of 
three centuries has been only in a circle ; and that the hasty 
work of a terrible crisis, whicn bears its mark all through, is the 
perfect form of truth. But against all such misconceptions, 
the interesting discussioifti referred to, and the nature of tne re- 
solution itself adequately guarded. And, therefore, we look 
upon this procedure (though liable to misconstruction) on the 
whole, with much complacency, as tlie reascent of German 
Christianity out of the depths of rationalism, to a height where 
the great landmarks of the past arc again in the same line of 
vision^ and the shapes of unbelief are all left below. The bear- 
ing of this influential act on German Popery we do not stop to 
notice* We only advert to its bearing on English Naturalism. 
The admirers of Germany have now an excellent opportunity of 
deriving some advantage from their passion. No protest from 
the moribund rationalism is likely to strip this act of its national 
character, as the final utterance of German Theology. We ex- 
pect tlien recantations and adhesions to the ascendant system. 
The blind may now escape from the leadership of the blind. 
And the muddy draughts of old English Deism reimported after 
a century from Germany as the elixir of life, like Thames water 
that has twice crossed the line, wdth nothing new, but the race 
of the cask, may now be exchanged for the waters of a native 
German springs that runs again after the lapse of centuries. 

From this review of the indications of progress in doctrine, we 
now pass to the head of Church government <md 
where also an impartial spectator, amidst mueh*tfaat is sadly out 
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of joint, tinay discern the signs of awakening religions life and ec« 
clesiastieal progress. This whole department, partly from its own 
complexity, partljjr from its remoteness from tne general field of 
British ecclesiastical interest, is very little studieJ or nnderstooil 
in this country; and vte do not know a single liiiglish work, 
great or small, whence a clear idea could be derived of those re- 
lations of German Protestantism, which fall under this head. 

cannot pretend to supply tho desideratum in this paper; 
nibre especially as we are chiefly concerned to give an account 
of what is hopeful for the future, and not so mucli to lay open 
the exact statistics of what has long been stationary. Oitr 
readers will excuse us if we therefore explain, rather by implica- 
tion than with set and formal purpose, the features of this ob- 
scure and untravelled region. We shall glance at the German 
Churches in three relations, — their internal relations, their rela- 
. tions as churches to each other, and their relations to dissent, — 
out of which, without any separate consideration, wdll spring the 
knowledge of what have hitherto been their most important re- 
lations, and their mpst injurious, — ^their relations to tlie State. 

The Protestant Church of Germany, in its two great divisions, 
the Lutheran and the Reformed, adojitcd respectively after some 
hesitation and attempts at compromise, the tw’O systems of church 
government, which are denominated tlffe €07isisfonal, and the sy- 
nodal or pre&bgterian. It was their common doctrine that the 
Protestant sovereign was ^ummns episdopns, in whose hands the 
supreme administration, more however as jus circa sacra than jus 
in sums,' should rest. But in other points, they proceeded on 
opposite principles, the Lutheran organizing the Church from 
above, tho Reformed from below. In all probability, Luther'^s 
great doctrine of the universal priesthood of believers would haVe 
conducted him to tlie same results with Calvin->-as indeed there 
is abundant evidence that in theory they were one ; but the un- 
fortunate peasant-w^ar, and the low state of the Protestant con- 
gregations in Saxony compelled him, as needful for the present 
distress, practically to exalt the power of the magistrate and of 
the clerical body, and to neglect the representation of the Chris- 
tian people as such ; so that his successors gradually forgot the 
rights that had at first been admitted, and subjected the whole 
Lutheran Church to the idministratiou of consistories^— as suc- 
cessors in some sort of the Romish bkh<^)s— while the authority 
of the sovereign by whom these consistories w«re named, was 
unnaturally extended to a kind of secular popedom. For nearly 
these centuries this consistorial system in its various mo^ca- 
tSMe has reigned over the difibreivt Lutheran state churches of 
Germany, including a very great majority of the whole Protestant 
population; while the synodal system nearly resembling that of 
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Holland^ Protestant Frnaee^ and Scotland^ has chiefly prevailed 
in the Palatinate and on the Lower Bhine, and other scattered 
seats of the Reformed ; though hero and ther^ as among the Lu« 
theran tomm unities of Cleves^ it has Tound entrance into the 
territory of the rival System. Xt is not oor purpose to bring an 
indiscriminate charge against the consistorial administration in 
itself^ or to recommend a synodal system of govemmenl as an 
unfailing security of any church either against comiptiou of doe- 
trine or neglect of discipline and Christian activity* It is gene* 
rally admitted indeed^ that the Keformed Church of Germany 
was before the late revival of doctrine as deeply sunk (if not more) 
as the Lutheran in religious torpor and death. But the evils, 
notwithstanding, of the consistorial system were great and crying, 
and seemed to grow out of its very working, rather than like the 
evils of the other system, from the spread of unhappy influences 
aiound. The consistorial boards, ap|x>iuted exclusively by go* 
vernment, one for each province in the larger kingdoms, had at 
least one half of their members, amounting to six or eight in all, 
made up of lawyers or other secular functionaries; and evtn 
adherents of the Church of Borne were in some countries admis- 
sible. These bodies were connected with the government still 
moi'e closely by being subordinated to a minister of the interior, 
or to other purely civil functionaries whose jurisdiction over-rode 
theirs-»-al ways with right of appeal. They came soon to be limited 
to the more internal functions of church government-*-sucb as 
the superintendence of worship, ordination of ministers, examina* 
tion of candidates, &c., while the whole right of legislation and 
all questions of a financial character remained with the secular 
arm. The exercise of discipline over the clergy themselves in 
many cases fell away to the ordinary law courts ; and even the 
superintendents and general superintendents, wlio were employed 
to carry out the decrees of the consistories in ordination of min- 
isters and otlicr spiritual matters, were selected from the clerical 
bo^, above whom they were thus exalted to a kind of shadowy 
^iscopal dignity, not by the consistories but by the crown. With 
regard to the exercise oi^atronage,— -which was all but universal 
in the filling of vacant offices, and pretty equally divided between 
the sever^ governments, and lay or munici^l patrons,— the con- 
sistories were in some states employed to administer that portion 
of it which belonged to the crown, subject to the veto of the 
sovereign ; in other states they remained unconsulted. dark 
picture could drawn of the negligence and worldling in the 
worst times of these consistorial boaraa, and of the superior state 
ministries that often engrossed the larger share of their natural 
functions. The Church of Christ was managed between them as 
an affair of police. . The evils of nepotism and corruption had full 
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sway in the appointments to tho sacred office. Discipline among 
the clergy was almost unknown. New catechisms and liturgies, 
purged of the old leaven of the Heformation doctrine, were intro- 
ditced among a people whom the example of their ecclesiastical 
leaders had buried in profound indifference. An unlimited toler- 
ance of^ all opinions stive only pietism and zeal for Evangelical 
truth, was openly displayed ; as an example of which, on the one 
hand, the clerical leaders of the Friends of Light remained long 
every w here unchecked ; while as an example of the opposite^ the 
ecclesiastical authorities of Hesse Darmstadt, replica to a com- 
plaint against the public blasphemy of an atheist, that a person 
of a different faith ought not to be molested Some of the state 
papers, which constitute these governing bodies, exhibit the ge- 
nius of bureaucracy in an amusing light. Thus the Hessian con- 
stitution of 1803 runs thus : To trie Minister of the Inferior 
belong matters of 'police in the widest signification of the 
the promotion of popular education ; and consequently ecclesias- 
tical and scholastic affairs.'*’ In the edict for internal church 
affairs in the Protestant Church of Bavaria issued in 1818, it is 
solemnly enjoined that a communication to the supreme consis- 
tory IS to be sipied your most obedient servant while one to 
the consistoiy is to be signed your obedient servant 

While these bodies were thus engaged in tying red tajie, and 
adding to the Complete Letter-Writer,” they passed fmm 
lively to severe, to exercise a worse than Papal despotism over 
the congregations of whicli the several state-churches were com- 
posed, T'hese congregations — still more unhappy than even tho 
clergy under the consistorial system, could not oe said fo have any 
independent place of their owii.^ Hestricted to confirmation, bap- 
tism of their children, and participation of the communion in their 
own parish — the first absolutely, and the two last conditionally on 
the refusal of the parish minister to grant a dispensation, they 
could hardly be regarded to have any rights at all, beyond those 
of waiting on the ordinances provided for them, and paying the 
fees foi^ such sacred acts as they employed the clergy to penorm 
—which were generally fixed by a government tariff, like ordi- 
naiy tolls and customs. Though these fees formed in many cases 
more than one-half of the inopme of the poorly endowed Luthe- 
ran clergy, the church-member acquired no torresponding rights. 
No congr^ational presbytery wHn lay members existed, to give 
him a voice in the local church-administration ; and the only 
semblance of a council was a board of bhurch-wardena, limited 
to matters of secular routine, and either self-elected or appointed 
by the higher authorities. The benefits of discipline had thus 
no existence for the tumfe pure and serious, through Uie general 
neglect into which the earlier relatione- bad fidien; fbr^these 
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}iad gradually dv^ iucUcd down from a system as rigid as that of the 
old Scottish stool of repentance,” through a transition^stage of 
fines and private admonitions, to an all but hopeless laxity even 
for the most notorious offenders. And in the election of minw 
sters the whole congregation was passive ; the trial sermon of the 
candidate being, hi the great inajoiit^of instances, a mere form ; 
and the nominal right of the parishioners to urge objections of 
which the consistories judged, having long ago perished by de<- 
suetude. The famous words of Lord Brougham, as applied to 
the Scottish National Church, that the resistance of a copgrega* 
tiou to an obnoxious minister would not legally avail more than 
the rccalcitratioii of the champion’s horse on the day of a royal 
coronation, are literally true according to the geneial practice of 
the Lutheran ChurcTi — continued in most cases up to the pre- 
sent hour.* 

While overspreading worldliness and indiffcrentisin thus dif- 
fused itself thiough every branch of the consislorial govern- 
ment, the sy7iodal among the churches of the Keformed also gave 
w'ay, with the neglect of discipline which’is its corner-stone, to 
the influence of the times ; and in many cases fell fnto disuse, or 
degenerated into an empty routine. If was in a great measure 
different, however, with one large district — the Lower lihine — 
more especially the two Prussian piovinces of Bliincland and 
Westphalia ; and the synodal system there presen ed, and united 
in some degree with the coiisistorial, has excited, and is exerting a 
most salutary influence on the whole question of ecclesiastical ro- 
foim in Gennany, Since the Commencement of the movement 
in 1817, this system, in which both Lutheran and liofbrmed con- 
gregations unite, has been worked with an increasing efficiency ; 
and is still struggling towards greater liberty and independence, 
both for the ministerial body and the people. It is onl^ indeed 
in comparison witli other territories that this can be eulogized ; for 
the shortcomings and errors of this, — perhaps the most advanced 
form of church-government in Germany — aro still serious enough. 
The royal ordonnance of 1835, which is still in force, commits 
to church assemblies, — congregational, diocesan, and provincial, 
constructed on the principle of delegation, and equally composed 
of clergy and laity, — the power in church affairs, and in the admi- 
nistration of ofaurch property, elsewhere exercised by the consis- 
tories, But the consistorial body and the higher state-authorities 
form in all cases a tribunal of appeal, and nothing can be en- 
forced without their sanction, or at least their cognizance. It is 
true, that in point of iaet, these synods enjoy a great mea- 

* Mottt of the above facta are deduced from K{ehter*a standard Treatise on 
» KircbonrcdliV’ or fioclesiastieal Law. iiee esnseinlly pages 335-483. But the 
passages on which the general representation is founded are endless. 
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liure of independence ; but this is rather owing to the ]i1)eral 
spirit of the state-authorities, titan guarantecfl by the constitution 
of the church itself. The privileges of the congregations are also 
greatly curtailed, in com])arison of what a Presbyterian system 
would lead us to expect. The congregational presbytery (Scot- 
tiefe session) is not directly elected, hut by a complex secondary 
s^rstem — at least in the larger congregations, — while the primary 
electors are limited to heads of families ; nor are the ultimate 
electors chosen with a view to a particular occasion ; but as a 
standing body which represents the congregation for a series of 
years. It is by this standing committee in conjunction m ith the 
session that vacancies in the Tatter are filled up ; and also that the 
minister is elected, in those instances — here more numerous than 
elsewhere — ^where there is no patronage. There is, how’ever, no 
provision in the ordonnance in question for any popular veto, or 
even objection to the nomination of ordinary patrons, where this 
exists ; and all the attempts that have been made by congrega- 
tions under crown patronage, and seconded by the synods, to ob- 
tain from the higher Rowers a voice in a matter so vital have, 
till now, proved wholly fruitless. 

The constitution above sketched is, howeicr, uncl(»r review ; 
and as a sign of the progress of the age in this direction, it may 
bo mentioned that a transfer of crown patronage, with some 
limitations, to the congregational presbyteries, is under consider- 
ation ; and also a proposal to give the highest synod a decisive 
voice in the election of the consistories. These particular im- 
provements indicate the two principal desiderata of German 
church government: the introduction of the congregations to a 
larger share in the administration from below j and the purifea- 
tion of the higher governing bodies from secular influence. 
Prussia, which is perhaps the most advanced of the German 
States, has sought to lead the way in satisfying both require- 
ments. There was published in 1850 the draught of a constitution 
for her older provinces, which,— omitting in tne meantime, by the 
advice of the theological faculties and other influential pet*sons 
consulted, the question of diocesan and provincial synods, — aimed 
at carrying out as a prelimina^ to farther prioress somethings 
like the principles of con<rregationaI presbytery found to Worfeso 
well in the Bheno-Westphalian territories* Though this draught 
encountered unexpected opposition both from wose^ wtio ex- 
pectpcl mure and from those who desired less, and has notyet been 
gjH^lIy reduced to Practice, there is little doubt that m flihda- 
nm^al principles wilt ere long be in universal operatfon> and 
prepare the more Lutheran provinces of Prussia for the blessings 
of a synodal administration. Similar attempts followed 'On tno 
part of Wiirtemberg, Brunswick, Bavaria, and Saxe-W cimar, to 
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create bodies of elders with spiritual functions in their respec- 
tive churciios^ as the basis of a presbyterial system. These 
are all evidences how deeply and widely this necessity is felt ; 
and even the more secular church oouncils previously established 
in Hanover and the kingdom of Saxony^ prove how strong is 
the tendency towards lay influence and representation. Olden- 
burg and Rhenish Bavaria carried the principle to extreme~in 
the interest of a mere political democracy ; and attempted after 
the Revolution oi 1848 to build up the whole fabric of church 
government on the basis of universal suffrage, without regard 
either to the faith or works of the electors. The general ^'ensure 
of tiio best friends of a Chtistiun lay influence, rising from the 
universities and churches of Germany, defeated the^latter of 
these experiments ; and the former was so shorn of its extreme 
principles as to take a place, though with doubtful physiognomy, 
in the above series of reformed church constitutions. 

in respect of the other simi of progress, viz., the unloosing of 
the higher governments o( the Church from state control, Prussia 
as yet stands alone. In the same ordonnance, of date 29 th June 
1850, which set forth the constitution for the eastern provinces, 
was announced the foimation of a supreme Church Council, to 
which in all matters of spiritual jurisdiction tho entire Church 
sliould henceforth be subject, with only an appeal to the king; 
while the minister of religious aflairs should be confined to the 
external department of the Church, such as the administration 
of funds and the care of buildings j and in others of a mixed 
nature, such as questions of patronage and of appointment of 
superintendents to serve under the Council, should exorcise a 
concurrent jurisdiction. There is certainly great indistinctness 
still in this decree ; and it docs not profess to be more than pro- 
visional, until a full synodal representation of the Church can 
be called into being. It will bo observed also that an appeal lies 
still in strictly spiritual matters to the king, by whom this 
supremo Council is appointed. Only this latter restiiction is not 
regarded in Germany as an Krastian interference with the rights 
of the Church of which the Protestant monarch in his own per- 
son ky according to time-hallowed ideas, the supremo bishop or 
pnneipat member. Aud lieuce this edic^ liberally and cHaritably 
mterpreied, mav be Io<^ect upon as the first effort towards a clear 
separation of the spiritual and secular elements of church ad- 
miuistratiDU, and the first breach in that iron chain of bui^u- 
cratio despotism enveloping the whole German churches^ from 
which all tnat is most enugbtened and libeml-minded^witbin their 
pale bos long struggled to set them free* It is impossible that 
the independence of the Church should stop with this victory ^ 
and the judicious manner in ivbi<di this supreme OouncU have ex- 
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ercised their powers, mnst pave the way, unless the development 
be interrupted, for the withdrawal of all ecclesiastical jurisaiction 
whatever from the secular minister, and for the government of the 
Church in its whole extent upon spiritual principles. To com- 
plete this self-rule, it would be necessary that the Church itself, 
vy a synodal re[)resentation, Iiad a voice in the election of this 
Council, and also of the consistories subordinated to it ; but how 
long it may take to reach this stage, and what new measures 
may ere then turn the entire ecclesiastical history of Prussia and 
of Germany as a whole Into other channels, we do not pretend 
to conjecture. With regard to the synodal system itseli^ which 
is still a blank in the larger part of the Prussian kingdom, there 
arc tAres^arties all more or less violently opposed to each other. 
There is the democratic extreme, consisting of the rationalists 
and the disciples of Schleiermacher, such as Jonas, Sydow, and 
others, who would throw everything into the hands of the con- 
gregations and inferior clergy, probably because they feel that 
among them their strength yet lies, and who consequently desire 
synods as a means of weakening the obligation of the confes- 
sions. There is the conservative extreme, who fear synods 
partly for the same reason, and partly from overstrained Lutlieran 
objections to lay activity in contradistinction from that of the 
clergy and the su])reme bishop : with which party are too much 
identified (though they do not ‘►hare all its pseudo-Lutheranism) 
Drs, licngstenberg and Stahl. And there is, lastly, the moder- 
ate party, headed by Dr. Nitzsch, — perhaps the most influential 
name in question of church government in Germany, — who re- 
gard synodal arrangements as a necessity of a fully equipped 
Christian Church, and are prepared cautiously to introduce them 
in spite of tlie awful light which the Kevolution has thrown upon 
the demoralized state of the parish communities. An English 
reader w»ill see in this picture a lively counterpart to tlie debates 
in the English Church concetning the revival of Convocation — 
the Anglicans urging the democratic, the Evangelicals the con-* 
servative extreme, while a middle party is not wanting to com- 
plete the parallel. 

In leaving this subject of the internal Church administration of 
the separate German territories, while we pay a tribute to the 
improved spirit in which the old forms are applied to the revival of 
Christian life, as well as new ones created, we must deplqre the 
extreme complexity and cumbrousn^s of ttie entire systeid. We 
have spared our readers details intolerable* in their mnftitnde and 
conflicting in theit operation. Hardly any mind can qaaster or 
itStiixi the peentiar provinces and flinctions of the minister of 
religion, the consistories, the provmciol ^vernments, the super- 
intendents and general superintendents, m the one or of 
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the parish-sessiouS| popish representatives, diocesan synods and 
provincial synods, with their separate officers, on the other, — 
and when these systems are made to work into each other, the 
confusion is worso confounded. I'his is one unhappy feature 
of the Gennan mind, which is apt to mistake cycle on epi- 
cycle, orb on orb,” for unity in multiplicity. A system so 
checked and clogged is incapable^ of efficient working ; and the 
progress tow'ards simplicity of action must be carried a great 
deal farther before the organization of any church in Germany 
can be lookeil on as complete. We see in it everywhere still 
that nimiety or too-muchness, of which Coleridge coni|)Iained 
in the German character. The burden of a redundant officialism 
sits heavily on the church as well as on the nation in Germany. 
We are reminded by it of the quaint saying of Jean Paul, “ that 
it is the easiest thing in the world to do more than right; the 
most difficult to do right and no more.” 

The mutual relations of the German Churches are almost as 
complex and difficult to understand as the internal structure 
and arrangements of each separately. Here, however, a spirit 
of reform seems also at work, however feebly, and however 
counteracted by sadly hostile influences. To understand this 
subject thoroughly, it would be necessary to know what is tlie 
present state of the tw^o questions of union and confederation 
among the German Churches. 

Union as yet has been confined to the two great sections of 
German Protestantism, known as the Lutheran and the lie- 
formed. These starting originally from the unhappy difference 
between Lutlier and Calvin in regard to tlie real presence in 
the Lord’s Supper, developed each a peculiar theology; the 
former adopting a theory of the incarnation which provided for 
the ubiciuity of Christ'^s human nature, and His consequent 
material presence in the Sacrament, so that His body and blood 
were corporeally partaken of by all, saints and sinners ; tlie latter 
refusing all communication of Divine attributes to the human 
nature, and admitting only a mystic presence and participation 
limited to the faithful. The Calvinian theory, how^cver, — itself 
the most materialistic of all the creations of the Kefbrmcd theo- 
logy, — was still farther materialized upon the Gennan soil) in de- 
ference to Melanchtbon, whose authority was eagerly sought as 
on this question .opposed to that of Luther ; and partly through 
the same influence, the higher views of predestination which 
Calvin tiransmitted to other Beforincd schools, found little en- 
trance among this partj^ in Germany. The oral manducation 
of the body and blood of Christ was thus the cliief doctrinal dif- 
ference ; and even the worship, government, and discipline of 
the Gerxnan Reformed, evinced a great approximation to the 
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Lutheran ; though fitill visibly of a separate type. The extreme 
mildness of this contrast rendered all the more inexcusable the 
bitter party warfare against Calvinism and Crypto-Calvinism, 
of those strict Lutheran divines, whoso bickerings and insults 
W'caried out tlie old age of JVIelanchthon, and whose successors 
evinced for more than a century almost a greater antipathy to 
the theology of the lleformed than to that of Rome. These con- 
tests, however, were gradually suspended. The lava of theolo- 
gical zeal cooled into dogmatic petrifactions. Political changes 
exerted an influence, through the conversion of the Branden- 
burg family, in the person of the elector, Jolin Slgismund, in 
1G14, to the Reformed opinions, and the rise of that house to 
commanding power ; and, ero long, the growth of rationalism 
with its false toleration united Lutheran sympathies with the 
lleformed, and even with Romanists and Jews, in one common 
indifference of unbelief. It was natural that the religious re- 
vival wdiich accompanied the Liberation War of 1813, and the 
Refcrmatioii Jubilee of 1817, and which affected both branches 
of the lleforination, should draw them to each other in a more 
living sense of their essential identity, and open a way for pro- 
posals of incorporating union, — such as had ceased for centuries. 
With this moti\ewas combined in many quarters and probably 
to a much more influential degree, a kind of sentimental liberal- 
ism of feeling, wirlelv difliised among rationalistic consistories 
and governments, which sought to signalize the Reformation 
tercentenary, by a stroke of progress that should sweep away an 
antiquated sec'tarianism, and strengthen the State by the union 
of the Church. Movements towards union accordingly began 
from above,” in that region which expositors of the Apocalypse 
arc wont to call the ecclesiastico-political heaven, its great 
patron was the late King of Prussia, Frederic William III. ; 
and the remarks which follow apply chiefly to Prussia, though 
the union in various forms has also found an entrance since 1817 
into Nassau, Rhenish Bavaria, the Anhalt Principalities, Baden, 
a j>ortion of electoral Hesse, Saxq-weimar, Hesse Parmstadt^ 
and Wiirtemberg; in all about two-thirds (including Prussia) 
of Protestant Germany. 

All testimonies unite as to the singularly unhappy manner in 
which the Union w'as int.oduced into Prussia. It began with a 
cabinet order, in which tho King announced his intention of 
uniting the Lutheran and Reformed congregations in Potsdam, 
under the uew name of Evangelical, to a common observance of 
th^ Lord’s Supper, in which he himself would take part. The 
voi6e of the Church throughout Prussia was taken in no public 
manner whatever, as to jvhether a union was desiwble, or how 
far it shouhl extend, or upon what conditions i^ should be 
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offijctod. Fresh explanations from licail-qnarters settled every 
litigated point as it' arosc^ and it became gradually apparent that 
the union was to consist chiefly iu the assumption of the new 
namo, in the joint observance of worship, and especially of the 
Lord’s Supper, according to a tinrform liturgy, in the adminis- 
tration of both Churches by a common government, and in the 
obligation of ministers at ordination, not to the whole formu- 
laries of cither church, but to their consenausj however that 
might be interpreted. It was not till 1829 that the new liturgy 
or Agenda made its appearance, presenting a tolerable s( lection 
of the Lutheran and lieformed elements of worship, with a pn*- 
ponderance of the former, and settling the sacramentarinn dis- 
pute, by altering the words in the Lutheran Communion Scr- 
\icc, Tills is my body,” &c., into the narrative form Christ 
This is my &c. In the eastern provinces, tliis 

liturgy began immediatt ly to be enforced; in the western, it 
remained a dead letter till 1835. Nor has th% promised autho- 
ritative exposition of the coii^maua of tlie Lutheran and Re- 
formed symbols yet come to light; for the attempt made at 
last, after twenty years’ delay by the general synod of Berlin, 
was a complete failure, and the subscription of the clergy and 
the confessional status of the United Church as a whole, are still 
as undefined as o>cr. 

The active measures by which the union project of Frederic 
William III. was supported, form a dark stain upon his adminis- 
tration, which all the merit of his good intentions as the hereditaiy 
leader of Church Union in Germany cannot remo\e. The ma- 
chinery of state corruption was made to bear upon the clergy of 
deciiled Lutheran convictions in the diflerent jiroviuees with un- 
sparing hand. Refractory consciences w’cre tauglit to bow to tlic 
threat of deprivation. In other cases tlie simple ])astor awoke to 
find himself by the king’s grace a consistorial councillor; and the 
councillor in turn had an order of the red eagle appended to liis 
button-^hole ; and then each naturally from his higher jioint of 
survey judged otherwise of the royal intentions, and made the 
court liturgy his own. Recusant congregations had a harder lot. 
In Silesia, fines and imprisonment followed all who forsook the 
sanctuariea of their fathers, when driven by these innovations to 
hold conventicles of their own with their sejiarated pastors. Bil- 
leting of dragoons, and the application of maj; tiaJ Jaw, gradually 
wrought submission to the will of the chief bishop ; but not till 
some thousands of the more indomitable spirits, martyrs of con- 
science, even if in error, had souglit refuge on tlie free soil of 
America, or even at the Australian antipodes, from this miserable 
despotism. It was not till the accessiofi of the present king in 
1840, that anything like liberty of worship, even by sufferance, 
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was granted to the separated Lutherans, whose numbers at 
this day amount to nearly thirty thousand* Their resistance 
to the union is a far stronger testimony against it than any 
spontaneous demonstration ever made in its favour. It did, how- 
ever, make its way by a kind of passive acquiescence in the new 
name, new liturgy, and joint government, till it had embraced a 
great majority of the Prussian clergy and congregations ; while 
many not disinclined to a common observanco of the Lord's Sup- 
per still kept up their distinctive titles, and cherished their con- 
fessional peculiarities. 

The resistance which the union had encountered, led to another 
cabinet order in 183G, professedly declaratory of the first, but 
which to a considerable extent mitigated the stringency of the 
order of 1817, and resolved the union into a vaguer and looser con- 
nexion than had at first been meditated. "This order abandoned 
the idea of forming a new church, distinct from the old, and 
guaranteed to eaA of the now absorbed communions the reten- 
tion of its own confessions and separate usages, subject alw'uys to 
joint government and common participation of the Lord’s supper. 
A fresh hobt of pamjddets followed this order, and it became 
more and more difficult to ascertain wherein a union consisted 
that brouglit to birth no new creation, but left the separate rights 
of tlie confessions as they were, while it denied them full confes- 
sional action. The union also suffered greatly from the efforts 
of the rationalists, seconded by the discmles of Schleiermacher, 
who call themselves, par excellence^ the United party, to loosen, 
under cover of its ambiguous confessional standing, the entire 
obligation of the confessions, and to hail the union as the golden 
age of libert 3 ^ In these circumstances, the high confessional 
party, that had largely multiplied with the advancing revival, 
naturally came to regard the union with great suspicion, and to 
})ush to extreme those Lutheran peculiarities which an earlier 
establishment of the union upon a new and satisfactory confes- 
sional basis might have prevented from re-appearing with a re- 
awak'^ning Christianity. The most moderate and judicious 
unionists, Nitsssch, Muller, Sack, and others, — attached at once to 
the union and to confessional orthodoxy in a liberal sense, — ^sought 
in vain to supply the needed explanation of the amsmsus in the 
Berlin Synod of 1846 : hue their ill-timed concessions to the 
anti-confessional party defeated the whole project, and left mat-^ 
ters worse than hefbre. Lutheran associations multiplied even 
in tb^ United church, demanding the restoration of the pure Lu- 
thei*au type to worship and the recovery of separate government ; 
while individual clergymen here and there restored thc;old for- 
mula in the sacrament on their own responsibility. Things 
seemed rapidly tending to an angry disruption, when a royal or- 
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(ler issued in March 1852, at the instance of the supremo Church 
Council already mentioned, made the great concession of a.sepa- 
rate government in matters of confessional distinction, by allot- 
ting these to separate divisions of thi'^ council, while such os wore 
common to both confessions should be placed under the superin- 
tendence of the council as a whole. Notwithstanding the loud 
outcry raised by the unionists above-mentioned, and others, 
against this divided government as ignoring the rights and claims 
of the Union to a third and equal representation in this council 
the measure seems the best that could have been adopted, until 
the Union had placed itself, by defining its position on an equally 
clear footing with the old confessions. The tendency of this recent 
government step is to urge on the friends of union to frame them- 
selves into a distinct church formed of those congregations, which, 
on being appealed to, shall declare for this side, while others adjust 
themselves as Lutheran and Reformed ; and though fresh royal 
declarations and orders have since appeared — the last in August 
1853 — intended to guard the Union fiom this perilous result, it 
is quite possible, through the excited state of all parties, that 
three separate churches may ultimately emerge, only bound to- 
gether by a loose federal government — and that rather of necessity 
than choice ; and thus the Prussian union may close its chequered, 
and jupon the whole, humiliating career, by adding one more 
to the pre-existing divisions. While we deplore tlie extreme 
and mischievous exaggeration of Lutheran principles that has 
threatened this result (for the Reformed party, with hardly an 
exception, were satisfied with the statu/t quo) v e cannot deny that 
the Union has suffered from its own organic defects, as w ell as 
its political blunders. We do not share the fears of its able and 
liberal-minded defenders as to any injury which the cause of true 
union would suffer from its total miscarriage. Anything is better 
than an organized hypocrisy. The very agitation of this ques- 
tion for thirty years is a far happier result than the consent of 
the whole Prussian church would have been in servile obedience 
to cabinet mandates ; and perhaps a useful suggestion as to their 
own ecclesiastical impotence may be taught the sovereign bishops 
of Germany by this obstinate vitality of the Lutheran church in 
Prussia, which, as has been said of Poland, though long ago 
swallowed, is not yet digested. 

While such has hitherto been the fate of the Union in Prussia, 
it has in other territories already mentioned found a more tran- 
quil acceptance, though even in these also reviving Lutheranism 
is attempting to make good its claims, and to break asunder what, 
with mingled justice and injustice, it affirms that man and not 
God has joined together. It is therefore agreeable to find that 
another remedy is being sought for the evils of isolation and 
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divibion in the great body of German Protestantism, which is 
likely in the lucantirae to be much more effectual. Tliis is the 
path of confederation or free association, which is independent 
of the intonninablo pei’plexities and complications of formal 
Church government in Germany. The want of communication 
between the Protestant Church in the separate territories has 
long been felt. There is no recognised medium of intercourse 
between them whatever. Each State Church in more than 
thirty different governments stands absolutely alone, having its 
own laws of administration, chequered and diversified in the 
most singular fashion. The Churenes even of the same Lutheran 
confession have no fellowship ; Ilrunswick aod Hanover, and 
even Hamburg and Holstein, standing aloof from each other, 
and from all the rest of the Confederation. The clergy of each 
are its own, subjected to its own rules of education and forms of 
license. Their privileges have to be renewed by separate ex- 
amination and naturalization when they pass into a new territory ; 
and with some exceptions in favour of private patrons, the general 
rule is that only natives of tlie state are eligible to its benefices, 
— a restriction which inflicts no groat hardship on Prussia or 
Saxony, but is rather too wholesale a protection to the native 
industry of Anhalt-Dossau or Lippo-l)etmold. The last out- 
ward link of connexion between the Protestant Churches of 
Germany, — the corpus Kmngellcorum, a standing commission of 
tlie (ionnanic Diet, appointed to watch over their joint interests, 
chiefly in relation to aggressions of Rome, perished with the 
abolition of the Empire in 1806 ; and nothing equivalent or in 
any way aspiring to bind together the State-Churches of Ger- 
many in one Confederation was created in its place. It was in 
18 48, amid the struggles of the German people — since so ineffec- 
tual — to create a united nationality, and under the apprehension 
that by the compulsory separation of Church and State then medi- 
tated, the whole fabric of German State-Christianity would fall 
in ruins, tliat a bold attempt was made by about five hundred 
clergymen and laymen, from all parts of Germany, assembled 
in AVittenberg, to construct a German Church-Contederation, in 
which all the hitherto divided governments should morge^ re- 
taining of course certain functions of their own ; so as either to 
make an effectual stand by union against the infidel democracy 
that sought to level both Church and State, or at least, by this 
outstanding organization, to save German Christianity from 
being resolved into atoms. This was the origin of tlie Kirch-- 
mtag to which allusion has repeatedly been made in this paper, 
and whose annual meeting has come to be one of the most pro- 
minent events in German ecclesiastical history. It was very 
soon found, however, that the plan of a Confederation was im- 
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1 )racticablo. Tbo ebb of that national wave, which alone could 
lave floated it to success, effectually stranded it ; and the sc])a^ 
rate consistories and ministers of religious affairs, restored by 
reaction to their paramount influence, soon made it apparent 
that they had no wish to 'abdicate in favour of the Kirchcntag, 
or divide with it their prescriptive honours. With great good 
sense, this assembly has lowered its position to that of a free 
association, claiming to deliberate and give advice in all eccle* 
siastical matters of common concern, and to preside over and 
direct the internal progress of German Christianity# As its 
annual meetings are optMi to all who stand honestly upon the 
footing of the Keformation symbols, uliellier they be clergy or 
laity, Lutheran, Keformed, or United, it has vindicated in jioiiit 
both of right and of fact a thoroughly national character; and 
its protests, remonstrances, and appeals to the different govern- 
ments, both civil and ecclesiastical, on vital questions of Church 
organization and reform, have frequently led to considerable im- 
provements, and even when repulsed have asserted the moral 

1 )ovver of a free and united Christian opinion. A groat blank 
las thus boon filled up, far more efficiently than by any official 
arrangement, and that not only between Church and Church, 
but betw'cen the Church and the peoj)le; amt an organ has been 
created which speaks, uith a more commanding voice than lias 
been known before, to the wJioIe nation. It is probably the best 
product of the revolutionary times, for it could have been created 
in no other; and though its own conser\ative tendencies, and 
the wisdom of its leaders, keep it from j>resenting too groat a 
contrast to the enforced silence of all political reform which is 
now the order of the day in Genu any, it strikes an oliserver as 
a pow’cr from which despotism in Church or State can only 
suffer, and whose continued existence and growing influence 
amid the melancholy wreck of other national hopes and aspira- 
tions, betoken the finger of God. 

Though frustrated in its original hope of being itself the 
centre of ecclesiastical administration to a united Germany, the 
Kirchontag has indirectly called into existence a body more 
nearly approaching the idea of a Confederation than anything 
previously known. Ecclesiastical rulers from different stales and 
territories, brought into contact by its meetings, and shaken out 
of the torpor and routine of their old con ventions, have conceh ed 
the plansof an annual conference, where only men in authority 
should meet, and in which all the supreme consistories, or other 
ruling boards of Germany, should be represented. This idea 
originated at the Stuttgard meeting of the Kirchentag in 1850, 
and was chiefly fostered by tho warm-hearted and liberal- 
minded CJmrch rulers of Wttrteinberg, whose administration is, 
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in jTcneral, Prussia hardly excepted, the best in Germany. At 
length, in May 1852, the first conference of this body took place 
at Eisenach, under the shadow of the Wartburg, in the very 
lieart of l^rotcstant Germany ; and though the deliberations of 
the persons assembled, representing a decided majority of the 
Churcli rulers of Germany, did not extend beyond generalities 
in regard to polity and worship, there was at least a foundation 
laid for more important proceedings, and the first step taken 
towards rectifying the scandalous official indifference towards 
each other, by which the territorial Churches of Germany have 
been so long characterissed. The only work as yet executed by 
this body has been the collection — partly at the instance of the 
Kirchentag — of those German hymns, which may be regarded as 
national; and at the second meeting of the Conference, last 
year, this selection, to the number of 150, was approved of and 
officially recommefided to all the German Churches, with the 
liberty of supplementing it by provincial additions. A journal 
lias also been instituted as the organ of this Conference, con- 
taining the record of its proceedings and authorized copies of all 
important papers in each separate Church administration. Thus 
the relations of the different Churches are drawn somewhat 
closer; and the reign of thirty and odd close and exclusive 
bureaucracies helped on a little to its destined end ; at least 
there is an opportunity for the more retrograde to see eye to 
eye, if they have any eyes at all, with the more progressive. 

We turn from these reci[jrocal relations of the Statc-chiirches 
of Germany to glance at their attitude towards those Protestants 
that lie beyond their pale. I'his has now reached a degree of 
friendliness, or rather of modified hostility, which may *be reck- 
oned among the favourable changes of German Protestantism. 
Germany had not passed through that course of training in reli- 
gious liberty which has been so immensely beneficial in the 
history of llritain and America. Her sole struggle was with 
Jiome ; and the terms of the peace of Westphtilia, which recorded 
the result of the thirty years’ war, and assigned equal civil 
rights to the adherents of Home and of the Reformation, (in- 
cluding both Lutheran and Beformed,) were till lately the 
statute law of German toleration. The Moravian Brethren 
came within the terms of that treaty, as attached to the Augsburg 
confession ; and the only pthor tolerated body was the Mennonites 
or older Baptists, a small communion in whose favour an excep- 
tion was generally made. No second struggle arose as in Eng- 
land for a Beformation within theBeformation, — slowly working 
out, by the reaction of a powerful Nonconformity, the ultimate 
trium])h both of religious and civil liberty. This, the turning- 
point of English history, has never arrived for G ermany. She had 
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lior Huguenots, but not her Puritans. Hence her plurality of 
State-churches, — Bomisfa, Lutheran, and Keforraecl, in some 
territories side by side, — embracing almost the whole population. 
Hence the long reign of territorialism in the Church and of 
fciTdal deB]>otisin in the State. The Congress of Vienna in 1815 
had little to add to the Westphalian paoidcation of 1648. The 
pietism of Spener and Francke in the loginning of the eighteenth 
century had not taken the form of separation ; and, with tlio 
exception [of the conventicles of Wurtcmberg, which, to some 
extent, resembled the Wesleyan movement in England, and did 
not strongly urge tho extreme of nonconformity, hardly anything 
had occurred to demand a larger toleration. The restored Diet 
of 18J5 promised, indeed, equal civil and religions rights to all 
classes of its subjects ; but it meant only tbo already guaranteed 
confessions, and was so interpreted by the ditierent governments, 
which conceded nothing more than domestic worship to new 
communions, and made the public exercise of their religion de- 
pendent upon a special permission, which was generally refused. 
For all, even members of the National Churches, private religious 
meetings of more than a very small number (in Prussia nineteen 
jjersons) were forbidden ; and tliiis the right of domestic worship 
in the case of separatists, was eftbctually kept within such limits 
as barred all approach to recognised public standing. Tho 
treatment of the old Lutherans by the late king of Prussia, 
already detailed, shews in N^hat a state of nonage the beginning 
of the nineteenth century found Germany on the great question 
of religious lilierty. This, tho needless harshness perhaps ex- 
cepted, was in its principle approved of by learned divines and 
professors of ecclesiastical law, wlio logically deduced it from tho 
jus refortnandi belonging to the sovereign, though that hallowed 
right w as connected with the dearest associations of deliverance 
from Papal tyranny. The rationalized clergy f sometimes, alas, 
the orthodox also I) condescended to bo tin? police of the govern- 
ments in hunting out the stray separatists, whom, probably, their 
own arid prelections had driven frem the Churches, and in lay- 
ing an arrest upon all foreign activity that sought to supply tho 
religious w^ants of the awakening nation. The last twenty years 
have been the crisis of religious toleration in Germany — partly 
through the rise, of a more aggressive section of Evangelical 
Baptists, partly through the agitation caused b^r the movements 
of the German Catholics and the Friends of Light, and partly 
through the appearance of a perfect swarm ^of sectaries con- 
sequent upon the struggles of the Bevolution. The Baptists 
may have been imprudent and shewn too great a desire,— with 
which they are generally charged even by the most liberal of the 
national clergy, to proselytize the most efficient members of the 
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State Churches, (a charge for which we do not vouch ;) but no 
impartial mind will deny them the great merit of ardent zeal in 
dinusing a pure Ciiristianity, and of patient suffering under fine 
and imprisonment, which has at length, in the most influential 
States, wearied out the arm of persecution and secured the victeS'y 
of toleration. On the other hand, the masked politics of ilic 
Grerniao Catliolic movement opposed a great barrier in the wav 
of that Jiborty of worship to which, in most cases, even before tlie 
lievolution of 1848, they however attained ; and the extravagance 
of the fanatical -sects, Swedenborgian and otherwise, tliat have 
sprung up in Pomerania and Wurtomuerg since the lievolution, — 
rivalling the excesses of our own Commonwealth period, — ha.s 
exposed the infant cause of toleration to the severest trial. Some 
allowance must be made for governments trembling for their 
existence; and tlio horror with which the German clergy — not 
excepting the most pious — have been wont to regard even the best 
of all Separatists, is not greater than that of Baiilie, Rutherford, 
and the Westminster Assembly towards the Brownists, Famil- 
ists, and other (to them) portentous sectaries of the sevcnteeiitli 
century. It may be hoped, however, that the cause of religious 
liberty has now weathered these difficulties. Its argumentative 
triumph is complete; and its legislative sanction is more than 
begun. The most influential States have followed the example 
of Prussia, which honourably led the way in March 1847, in 
granting a toleration, not by sufferance, but upon a legal basis, 
only unhappily burdened by a tax of some nine or ten shillings 
for each individual in registering his separation from the National 
Church. Ere lone, it is probable, that a similar or greater im- 

E rovement, which forms a part of all the new constitutions, will 
e universal ; and though pettj’’ and contemptible acts of des- 

f otism may from time to time occur under the ministry of 
lassenpflug in Ilesse Cassel, or in such territories as Meek- 
Icnburg-Schwerin and ‘Schaumburg- Lippe, — where the power of 
European opinion seems to act inversely as the largeness of 4;he 
bodies subjected to its opGrati«n,~thcre can be no question that 
the reign of religious intolerance has received its death-blow in 
Germany ; and that the defects in the administration of a better 
system will, after a short transition season, pass away. The 
liberal conduct of the king of Prussia, true, lunid many other 
vacillations, to this idea, deserves honourable mention. The 
restrictions of the public worship of any purely religious body in 
his dominions, only takes place by aroitrary excess of jurisdic- 
tion, which finds no sympathy in the government ; and this the 
hpnest public law Prussia, will become, as it always does, 
;^he public law of Protestant Germany. In gratifying Concur- 
i^nco witli this amended spirit of legislation was the tone of the 
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last meeting of the Kirchentag, irfaere, in a lengthened and most 
important discussion of the whole relations of the Established 
Churches to the Separatists, it was unanimously agreed that only 
moral measures could be used to check dissent; while many 
speakers openly proclaimed that dissent had in manj^ cases had 
too good a justification, and was a divine correction of the 
Established Churches and a call to repentance ; and others went 
so far, — in opposition to the general and upon the whole not un« 
natural determination, to deny in future all dmreh offices and 
]>rIviIoges to the separatists, who should be left to their own 
resources, — that they did not hesitate to express their willing- 
ness to re-admit them, (including the Baptists,) at their own re- 
quest, to occasional communion in the liord'^s Supper, Only 
one speaker — the well-known jurist of Berlin, Dr. Stahl — uttered 
something like a last dying echo of intolerance; but when 
challenged by Dr. Merle d'Aubigne, he explained it away: 
and thus the apparent discord only made the harmony more 
coin|dete. 

The relation of the German Churches to the State will hardly 
be found, after the foregoing details, to demand any separate 
discussion. It will be seen that the different civil governments 
monopolize the whole departments of lejjislation and superin- 
tendence ; and that they secure also the lion's share of adminis- 
tration. Different minds will of conrse judge differently of this 
state of things, according to their decision of the great problem 
of the normal relations of the civil and the ecclesiastical power. 
We have no sympathy W'ith the spirit in which it was sought to 
divorce Church and State in Germany in 1848, there being no 
religious interest at work-in the movement, and the extinction 
of religion itself being the avow^ed object of many of the most 
zealous of tlic i^evolutionary propagandists. At the same time, 
we regard the rcciptocal independence of Church and State, and 
the absence of patronage, dictation, or control on either side, as 
the ultimate normal relation, for which the sacred' cause of 
religion itself most distinctly pleads, and for which the whole 
religious history of Germany, rightly interpreted, lends most 
instructive evidence. The force of the lesson has even been 
increased by the more recent struggle of despotism with consti- 
tutionalism and democracy. Candid minds, like Dr. Ullraann 
of Heidelberg, have openly declared, that the revival of the 
Church in the revolutionary years, when all State influence was 
withdrawn, offered a most striking Contrast to the decline of 
rationalism at the same time, when it ceased to be under the ban 
of political disfavour ; and tbo more far-seeing at this moment 
deeply deplore the prejudice created among the godless and 
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infidel masses by the attitude of a Church which is placed per- 
force by political circumstances in the vanguard of reaction, and 
whose most zealous spiritual activities arc thus made to look like 
a struggle of Protestant Jesuitism to delay the fall of despotic 
institutions. The all but entire non-existence of a liberal party 
attached to Evangelical religion, makes it the most difficult task 
possible, even for those of the clergy whose sympathies are not with 
reaction, to steer clear of this gigantic danger. It is as in the 
navigation of the Polar seas by recent adventurers. The fear of 
being carried off into the Polar pack of revolution and crushed 
to death, leads them to warp and moor the ship too closely to 
the treacherous floes that may any day break away and over- 
whelm it by their fall or impact. While there is little of de- 
clared preference for a more free and self-reliant system, there 
is- a deep under current of dissatisfaction with the existing com- 
plication. The most influential and enlightened Church party 
in Germany — the Unionists and Synodists of the Nitzsch scIkk)! 
— though extremely cautious in their utterance, evidently accept 
the dictatorship of the State only as an imperious necessity, and 
gild it by the charitable fiction of an innate ecclesiastical sanctity 
in the sovereign as the principal member of the Church. But 
neither do they, mucli less the stricter Lutheran party, hold to 
anything like the English theory of a state-conscience, uttering 
itself as well by constitutional majorities as by a hereditary royal 
bishop. The triumph of constitutionalism, whether soon or late, 
would be regarded as the political extinction of a National 
Church by its subjugation to laws alien to its own life ; ^ind as 
the same result would more swiftly follow from the restored 
ascendency of democracy, the existence of the ancestral connexion 
is made dependent, with all its terrible drawbacks and risks, 
upon the stability of despotism. We have not the least idea 
that a despotic system can long survive, td be the basi» of a 
Church-administration — the beau^id^al of this party — where 
Church and State, like Pleasure and Pain in the Socratio fable, 
are united by Jupiter only at their summits; and as the result 
under tho^ other political conditions is, from the above deduc- 
tions. obvious, we reganl it as written in the book of fate, that 
an ultimate disruption of the entjre compact is inevitable ; and 
that the stem but salutaiy p^cessity of the Church doing battle 
with the godless democracy in her own strength, and with no 
other weapons than ihith and prayer, and, it may be, sufiering, 
is not far distant. 

{The extent to which we have been led in treating of the con- 
stitutional questions of the German Chait:h---which>we Jas good 
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BB altogether uncompreheuded in this couiitr^-^makas it quite 
impossihjie to enter at any length into the agitations and move- 
ments respecting worship . . Suffice it to say, that for some years 
past a growing importance bus been assigned by the confes- 
sional Of orthodox party to liturgical influences in attracting 
the long alienated masses to the communion of Christianity, 
as well as in counteracting the imposing religious art of Home. 
Many pi'ojects are afloat for improving the existing liturgies, 
chiefly by restoring the early antiphonios and collects of the 
post-Keforniation period long disused; for introducing choral 
singing as distinct from and yet blended with congregational 
—the monotony of which certainly needs some remedy; for 
multiplying services where chants, anthems, and responses, 
apart from preaching, hold a prominent place; and even for 
bolding a short daily service almost exclusively liturgic in 
every parish or district. Those innovations, attended in some 
influential churches with lighting of candles, crossings, genu- 
flections, and elaborate medieval mysticism in architecture, 
stained glass and altar decoration, have produced on the whole 
surprise and scandal, rather than edification or impression. The 
reaction among the Reformed against this ultra-Lutheran dilet- 
tantism is strong ; and is shared by voiy many of the most en- 
lightened Lutheran divines and preachers. The liturgic system 
no doubt has a strong hold in the sacramentarian doctrine which 
tends to exalt the altar, as the seat of a present Deity, above the 

d )it ; but multitudes of Lutherans reject this consequence ; 

the powerful appeal of Dr. Schcnkel in the lato Berlin 
Kirchentag, against any undue trust in ceremonialism, urged 
home by the example of the Church of Rome in seeking to con- 
quer Germany at this day, not by liturgies, but by Jesuit ser- 
mons, evidently made as strong an impression upon the more 
Lutheran as upon the more Reformed part of his audience. 
One of the salutaty fruits, however, of this liturgical awakeniug, 
is the attention concentrated on the defective state of the hymn 
books used in most of the German churches. The manly 
stren^ and fervour of hymns of the richest and best period, 
from Lather to Paul Gerhard, have often been destroyed by 
the (not less German thjsin English) gift of hymn-book editors, 
to deprave poetry into doggerel and sentimentalism ; while the 
still heavier curse of unsound and rationalizing doctrine has in 
many eases been superadded by consistories and oommissiona 
ambitious to praise God according to the spirit of the age. Be- 
sides, the moat hopeless diversity, both in the selection and ip 
the text of the same hymns, has broken up all national unity, 
and! splintered intO' diffiwnt and differently set fragments, this 
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unrivalled brilliant of German Protestantism, * beyond all (jues- 
tion the most precious in Christendom. The rectification of this 
evily as already hinted^ is attempted^ in compliance mth a 
unanimous demand of public feeling:;, by the united authorities 
of the Gorman national churches ; and German worship 
will thus become both more pure and more catholic. A not 
less laudable result of awakened activity is the attempt to 
improve the rite of coiiBrmation by imparting to it a more sim- 
ple and less spectacular and dramatic character ; but the same 
can hardly be said of the effort to revive the ancient Lu- 
tlieran practice of confession before the Lord’s Supper, which — 
though advocated by men like Dr. F, W, Krummacher, who 
belong, by education, to the Beformed, — is not likely to find 
general reception, and is chiefly valuable as indicating a wish to 
raise church discipline from its prostrate condition. Akin to 
this department are tlie strugjjles carried on, not without hope of 
success, in Baden, Nassau, Lippe, and other states, to oust the 
meagre catechisms of tlie rationalized period from tlieir usurped 
place in the education of the young for confirmation, and to re- 
store the Heidelberg or Luther’s smaller manual. And we may 
add, (which we do with sincei*e pleasure,) that in consequence of 
the spread ofjustcr views of inspiration, an extensive agitation is 
in progress for expurgating the Bible itself by the extrusion of 
the Apocrypha from its traditional place in Luther’s version, and 
every other made on the German soil. A considerable section 
have already given in their adhesion to this reform. It is re- 
ported, on good authority, that two of the most influential clergy- 
men in Germany, Sander of Elborfeld, and Kapff of Stuttgard 
have declared in its favour ; though they have certainly taken no 
public part, that we are aware of, in the controversy which is at 
this moment in its full career. Two men, whose antecedents 
might have warranted a different expectation, Dr. Hengstenberg 
of Berlin, and Dr. Budolph Stier have come to the rescue of the 
Apocrypha, not as claiming for it any shadow of inspired autho- 
rity s but vindicating with stronger words than arguments its use 
in tbo same volume with the Bible, as an illustrative document. 
It cannot be denied that great prejudices obstruct tho success of 
this agitation* But it is so far satisfactory that it is proseouted 
now, HQt as in 1925, on strictly German ground, and .between 
German combatants ; so tbat the cause of truth need not be im- 
perill^^d by the suspicion English influence, of which the Ger- 
inanj^jarc strongly, and it must m owned, unreasonably intolerant. 

* tIio sketch of German ecclesiastical activity now giiren would 
,not bo complete, without a closing glance at the stibject of do- 
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mesiic missions^ including all the cxtra*^ofiicial efforts of clergy* 
men and laymen to recover the alienated masses to religious con* 
viction and practice. The alarming necessity for such exertions 
became glaringly apparent in the year of the Kevolution. The 
Church; though beginning to awake befbro; was aroused by that 
catastrophe; as by tue thunder of an earthquake; in which all so* 
cial relations seemed about to fall in ruins about her head. The 
effect was much the same that caused by the excesses of the 
first French liovolution upon England, A great deal of the 
religion that followed in both cases was the disguised appreben* 
sion of men of property and power for their shaking institutions; 
verifying so far the saying of LucretiuS; Primes in orbe Deos 
fecit timor.” Put moro in both instances was the result of ge« 
nuine Christian patriotism^ trembling for the ark of God ; and 
it is to be hoped that the impulse will be as long sustained and 
effective in Germany as it has been for sixty years in Britain. 
As it is, the most careless observer must notice the remarkable 
change of sentiment? Not only is Hegel shunned like the Ency- 
clopedic, and the demi-gods of the literary sphere; Goethe and 
Schiller, made to give place to the mighty returning shade of 
Luther; but a concentrated practical effort, (as yet, alas, all too 
wcakl) is put forth to permeate wdth Christian influences the 
long-neglected masses of the population. The Inner Mission, 
which dates from the first Wittenberg assembly, in 1848, and 
formed its most hopeful feature, is holding on its career of 
good, with increasing activity. Innumerable nfliliated socie- 
ties have gathered round it, some previously existing, more 
created by its influence, which attempt the rescue of the out- 
cast and degraded. Houses of refuge, or|)han houses, sick visi- 
tation and pauper societies, penitentiaries, young men’s so- 
cieties— intended to counteract the friglitful immorality and in- 
fid^ity of the travelling workmen which circulate from end to 
end of Germany in thousands — deaconesses’ institutions and 
sisterhoods (without celibacy) — temperance societies, neces- 
sitated by the growing increase of the use of brandy ; all these 
and otlier associations have been called into being or invigorated 
from this energetic centre. These institutions are all conducted 
on the stiiictest religious principle, having the gospel of Christ 
for their beginning and end. The Inner Mission besides is di- 
rectly engaged in the work of Christian teaching by its travel- 
ling and railway missionaries; and its tract and Bible distribution 
in hotels; and among the crowds of emigrants that are continu- 
ally leaving the German shores, as w^ell as among the home po- 
pulation. It has also in conjunction with the Kirchentag; of 
which it is an organic branch; made representations both lo the 
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governments and people of Germany, in behalf of Lord’s-day 
observance, which nave in many instances produced a visible im- 
pression. It has acted to some considerable degree as a rallying- 
point for candidates for the ministry, who scattered, to the 
number of four thousand, over north and central Germany 
alone, often in great destitution both inward and outward ; and 
has supplied to the more worthy a means of personal impro\e- 
ment and usefulness in its service.. It has also re-acted upon 
German society at home, by awakening a Christian sympathy for 
the German diaspora in the great cities of Europe, whose spiritual 
condition it has held up in all its deplorable colours. Nor has 
it confined itself to the lower stratum of the social mass, as the 
title Inner Mission" might lead an Englisn reader to suppose. 
It has appealed also to the higher classes by circulating essays 
suited to their culture; and the admirable papers of Prelate 
Kapff on Domestic Worship,” and “ The Inner Mission 
among the Clergy,” deserve to be placed in the same rank with 
the speeches of Wichern. These names mny be ^said to form 
now the binary star of the Inner Mission — the former its author, 
and the representative of the free associations; the latter its 
most eminent advocate among the clergy, and the representative 
of the official Church. The tract of Prelate Kapff, on the 
Inner Mission among the Clergy,*" a tract worthy of Leighton 
or Baxter, and as completely free from High Church leaven, 
has been circulated by the Inner Mission amongst all the clergy 
of Germany, through the local ecclesiastical governments, to the 
number of above 12,000 ; the governments of Saxony, Baden, 
and Old Bavaria alone rejecting the gift, probably from jeal- 
ousy of interference by a free association, and the first of these 
expressly declaring that all the duties of the clergy should be 
enforced in the name of Christ by a body of undoubted and ijot 
of doubtful 'legitimation. This is a sample of the mis-construc- 
tlon which the Inner Mission has had to sustain from liational- 
ism and High Lutheranism ; but it is gratifying to find that 
the latter has also been excited to good works, if not to love, by 
this rivalry, and has organized separate missionary schemes on 
its own purist principle, to its own heart’s content and the 
public benefit. Last, among the happy results of the Inner 
Mission may be noticed its i*eaction on the existing means of 
religious instruction. The churches long closed on the LordV 
day evening have in many cases been opened for service, with 
the full concurrence of the ecclesiastical authorities, and largely 
freij^ented. Attention has been strongly drawn to the evils of 
the'^t^eUegiate system, by which in great cities a parish of 40,000 
tr 50,000 souls is vaguely divideu among six or eight parish 
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clergy, with nothing of the pastoral tie but thfe name. The 
inimeuso out-growth by the population of the existing parochial 
system, which has remained inelastic and rigid for cenfuriGS, 
has been brought tiefore the ruling powers with a view to church 
extension ; and even a strong opinion expressed by Dr. Wiohom 
of the necessity of street preaching’; which, however, the over- 
strained etiquette of the German pulpit, to say nothing of police 
regulations, will probably forbid. Everywhere, however,^ a 
liealthy activity is radiating from the Inner Mission; which, while 
advocating the grand principle of the universal priesthood of be- 
lievers, prudently conciliates the possossora of office ; and it is 
possible that even at the eleventh hour its indefatigable efforts 
and the other labours of the noble-hearted moh who form its life 
and soul, may yet save Germany from the throes of another re* 
'volntlonary convulsion. On this point, however, wo are by no 
means sanguine ; and it lias often occurred to us, with sad pre- 
sentiment, that all these fair creations of Christian faith and love 
arc only like the flowers that bloom on the confines of the 
avalanche, or the vinos that cling to the sides of the volcano. 

We will not predict the religious fiitiiro of Protestant Ger- 
many. Great and radical cliangcs seem to us inevitable and to 
be only gathering force by delay. For these wo believe it to be 
immensely better prepared than Franco, winch has no Christian 
golden age to look back to like the Rcforiuation, and whose pub- 
lic lieroes are all smitten with the leprosy of nnhelief. Even the 
Church of England is hardly better equipped for the storms of 
time, for tliougli its inner life be greater, it is more distracted and 
divided against itself. Whatever the issue of the next few decisive 
years, we can hardly agree with an opinion of Dr. Merle d’Auhignd 
uttered with great courage in the presence of tlio Berlin Kirchen- 
tag, that the destinies of mankind have fallen away from the 
control of the church of Luther, and have attached themselves 
to the Reformed. That eloquent speaker pointed to Islam, India, 
China, all moved from England and America, while Germany 
remained in passive isolation. This, however, is a one-sided 
statement, ana but touches a fragment of the case. We shall not 
bo so unpatriotic as to deny the glorious pre-eminence of the 
Anglo-Saxon race on the field of missions. Even here, however, 
Germany luis had its trophies, for W'ho can leave out of view the 
Moravians, or the multitude of German labourers that have served 
in Africa and India, under the English standard as well as their 
own I who can forget that America has absorbed the fiood of four 
millions of Germans that circulates through all her futui^ destl* 
nfcs? The countrymen of Burckhardt and Ifuinboldt, of Barth 
ami Overweg, do not want sea-board to become as great under 
VOL. XX. NO. XL. • 2 n 
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the evangelistic impulse in the cause of missions as these names 
in the cause of scientific adventure. They are naturalized on this 
field, and neither England nor tieneva can exclude them. And 
what impartial mind does not feel the weight oiOermany in other 
and equally vital points to the Christian cause ? Every one 
knows her still dominant European influence, crippled though 
it be by false spiritualism, in music, painting, and ail the fine 
arts. In science she may have rivals, but not in learning ; 
and even the dreams of her philosophy, to say nothing of its 
realities, looked at one time solid enough to crush the faith and 
reason of other nations. From her literature, — the latest-born 
of the creations of the west, richly endov^ed peoples like our 
own, are only beginning to be ashamed to boirow when all is 
abstracted ; and the shock of her theological aberrations, though 
happily well-nigh exhausted^ has made its recoil felt in all the 
churches of Christendom. Such a people have not yet lost 
their htdd upon the development of Christianity ; nor can they 
shut up themselves, or any one else for them, in an enchanted 
circle of non-intervention in the groat religious struggles of the 
future. The theology of the Kefbrrnation of which they were 
the teachers — almost the discoverers, and to wliich in its essential 
principles they liave again returned, will not attain its ultimate 
purification and triumph without them. And W'hatevor great 
Christian names may yet arise — greater perhaps than any of the 
past, the name of Luther — not as a dead historical name — but in 
its living and quickening influence upon his own countrymen, 
appears destined to act mightily along with them in leading on 
that gathering struggle, to which the Universal Church must 
call both its veterans and its levies from every province, for the 
final deliverance and regeneration of the world. 
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Art. VII. — 1. Fmnfois Arago. Par J. A. Barral, ancien 
ER-ve et Bep^titeur de Chimie de TEcole Polytechuiqiie, 
DirectQur du Journal d’ Agriculture Pratiaue. Paris^ 1853* 

2. Diseoxirs de M. Flourens, Seci*^taire Perpdtuel de I’Aca- 
d^inie, prononee au funiraille de M. F, AragOj le Mercredij 
5 OcL 1853- 

3. Francois Arago, Par M. De la Rive. In Dull Umv^ de 
Gen^cey Oct. 1853, Tom. xxiv. pp.,2()4. 

Among the great men who have been the ornaments of their 
country and tlieir age, Francois Arago will ever occupy a 
distinguibhed })lacc. The philobophers of tho Old and New 
World will not hesitate to rank him in tho list of sages of which 
New'ton is the type and the head, while liis country will honour 
him as a patriot who vindicated its liberties and felldti its cause. 
It is difficult to cbtimate the claims of genius when national feel- 
ings influence the judgment, and morjs difficult still wlien it has 
thrown out Its light amid the darkness of political revolution, 
and has been summoned to the resistance of arbitrary power. 
There have been men of high name so absorbed in the abstrac- 
tions of geometry, so dazzled with metaphysical illusions, or so 
entranced in tho regions of fancy, as to forget that they had a 
country and a home. In such men the liallowcd name of liberty 
excited neither hope nor fear, and among their heartstrings the 
names of tyrant and slave never found a jairing or a sympathetic 
chord. The philosopher who has nb opinions in religion and 
politics, or who is ready to adopt those in tho ascendant, is un- 
worthy of the name. He forgets that the end of all knowledge 
is to ennoble and elevate the mind, and to introduce into the 
social system the harmony and order of the material universe, 
— thus assimilating man and his institutions to that higher rule 
where truth, and mercy, and justice reigtf. The discoveries of 
science, and their diffusion among the people, would be shorn of 
their chief lustre did they not contribute to the moral and physi- 
cal happiness of our species. 

Though reared amid free institutions, the chiefs of English 
science have seldom exlybited that nobility of nature, and that 
self-sacrifice to high principle which characterize the sages of 
other lands, and which so Well become the student of material 
nature. Our philosophers are supposed to have fulfilled their 
highest functions by burrowing geologically in the earth, or 
floating in ether among nebulas and double stars. Hence it is 
that the British sage so frequently vegetates in college halls and 
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1 )rofcssoriaI chairs ; phosphorescent^ indeed^ with intellectual 
ight^ jet resisting the amelioration of our institutions^ and de- 
nouncing from the bars of his cloister or the gratings of his den 
the bold and the brave assertors of reform. It is by such men^ 
numerous in England^ that the conduct of Arago has been 
censured, his political labours decried, and his motives misre- 
presented. They forget that their own Newton, the philosopher 
of gentleness and peace, girt himself against the encroachment 
of arbitrary power, and resisted the tyranny of James II. on the 
very footsteps of the throne. 

Our readers wdll be ])t:epared by these observations to view 
the distinguished subject of this article not only as a man of 
science, enlarging our knowledge by his inventions and dis- 
coveries, but as a member of the great social body which the 
Almighty has planted on tlie different oases of his globe to work 
out in unity and peace the intellectual regeneration of our 
race. Iveasoii has her inibsionaries as well as Kevelation, and 
though they cany on their operations in distant lines, tlieir 
hallowed influenees still converge to one common focus — that 

S oal in the world’s destiny, where the race is to the swift, and 
le battle to the strong. 

Jean Fraiifois Arago was born at Estagel, then a village of a 
lew houses, near Perpignan, in the Department of the Eastern Py- 
renees, but now a tow n of 6000 inhabitants, on the 26th Februajy 
1786. His father, who had but a small patrimony, was treasurer 
to the mint at Perpignan, and his mother was an active and in- 
tellectual woman, who made great sacrihees for the education of 
her numerous children. Francois was the eldest of a family all 
of whom have distinguished themselves in their separate careers. 
Ilis two brothers, John and Joseph, were distinguished officers in 
the service of Mexico. John died in 1836, and Joseph is still in 
that country. James and Etienne wrero distinguished in lite- 
rature. The latter is now an exile from his country in conse- 
quence of his political opinions. Arago had also two sisters, the 
elder of whom died Several years ago, and the other is msrned 
to M. Claude Louis Mathieu, an eitiinent astronomer at the 
Observatory, and Member of the Academy of Sciences, whose 
amiable manners and great acquirements we had an oppo]|tu* 
nity of witnessing w*hen discharging along with him the duties 
of a Juror in the Tenth Class of the Gfeat Exhibition of 1851. 

The ambition of being a soldier, an omcer of ai‘tillery, was the 
first aspiration of young Arago. Ilis fatlier was anxious that 
he should study for the law, or for some administrative efiSce, 
but the militaiy passion prevailed, and an incident occurred 
which determined his choice. Having one day encountered an 
officer of engineers, who was drawing plana on the ramparts of 
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tlio town^ he asked him what steps he should take to obtain the 
riaht of wearing so fine a uniform. To be received as a pu])il 
of the Tolytechnic School, was the reply ^ and from that moment 
the career of Arago was marked <^at for him, — not that to which 
he then aspired, but one more useful to science and to humanity. 

The earliest studies of our young philosoj)her w'ere exclusively 
literary, and he had a particular predilection for the classical 
writers, a taste which he continued to indulge during his life, 
and which he was anxious to diffuse as a suitable accompaniment 
to the high scientific education Of his countrymen.* With ti^cso 
tastes Arago entered the Pol\ technic School, at a time Avhen 
tiiere was no Professor of Alathematics. lie finished his scien- 
tific studies by himself, and that too without the luxury of the 
thousand tutors wdiich are given to the c«andidntes of the present 
day, — stiulying the writings of the original authors — the treatises 
of Euler, Lagrange, and Laplace, and not the manuals of the 
second and third order in which the youthful intellect finds 
nothing to excite it. Arago did not at first understand all that 
ho read, but he was encouraged by the sentiment of D’Alembert, 
‘‘ Go on, and the light will come to you.” 

In 1803, when he was in his seventeenth year, and self- 
educated, he was recci>ed at Toulouse by the younger Mongo, 
the first of his class ; and at the end of a year his devotion to the 
study of the sciences, and his acouirements, wdiich greatly sur- 
])assed those of his comrades, induced him, with the advice of 
the celebrated Monge the cider, to attach himself to the Obser- 
vatory at Paris, where he devoted hims^df to inquiries of the 
highest importance to astronomy and physics. 


* Oup literary readers, who, like ourselves, did not expect Irora seicntific men 

such a stiong testimony in favour of cUbsical instruction, may be ^ratif'u d by the 
passage in the Elogo of M. Banal, (himself an eminent cheraiM,) in which he dis- 
cuoBea the subject. ** We may here be permitted to mnark, (^speaking oi classical 
learning,) tliat no preparation is more suitable for a great destiny. There is a 
desire m the present day to abandon a b>btem of education which has produced 
sQOh dSstingttished men. A ^'outh between the ages of thirteen and fourteen is 
obliged to dioose between science and literature, and then to receive a course of 
instruction which is necessarily incomplete. Almost all of them rush into the 
department of science, and thus enter upon life without any literary acquii*emeiits. 
This is a great misfortune to the rising generation. Arago felt it acutely, and 
in MW expressing our own opinion, so conformable with that of our illustrious 
friend, we are doing homara to his memory. We are decidedly ot opinion that 
no man is great even in semnee, unless ho has gone through a complete eourbo of 
Hferatnre;^ and we implore our age not to allow itself to be carried away by a 
reaction in which the national glozy will be fatally obscured if we do not stop in 
time before we plunge into tlie abyss. It is not true that wo wish to lower the 
standard of instruction in order to put it witliiu tlie reach of men of ordinary 
tident. Sueh men derive more advantage fhim that which is above than from that 
which is holow their level. Upon this sublect wo would wish to bo in the wrong, 
fi^r wo love our country better than oui*befve(^>~a sentiment which doubtlesb was 
that of Arago.’* — Pp. 8, 9. 
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As the basis of the decimal sjfitem of weights and measures 
established by the National Convention, who adopted as an 
invariable unit of measure tlie ten-millionth part of the arch 
of a terrestrial meridian, it was necessary to determine with 

f p'eat accuracy this minute fraction. Delambre and Mechain 
lad already measured the part of the meridian between Dunkirk 
and Barcelona, but it was necessary to continue the measure- 
ment to the Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean. This ardu- 
ous task was entrusted to M. Biot, and to Arago, who was his 
junior by twelve years, and to two Spanish Commissioners, 
JVIM. Chaix and llodriguez. On this great errand the two 
French philosophers set out for Sjiain in 1806, on a footing of 
perfect equality, anrl commenced a journey wdiich, as far as 
Arago was concerned, was marked with adventures the most 
curious and often the most dramatic. Biot and Arago were 
stationed on the summit of IVIount Galatzo, one of the highest 
of the Catalonian branch of the Eastern Pyrenees, while the 
Spanish Commissioners occupied the summit of Mount Cani- 
pecey in Biya. The tents in which they dwelt were pitched 
on high peaks, which often had little more than twenty square 
yards of surface to allow them to make the fire-signals to one 
another during night which were necessary for fixing their 
rospccti\e jiositions. In tliese cold and desolate regions our 
astronomers remained for se^ eral months, exposed to the severe 
cold which pre\ails on those lofty summits and to the fierce blasts 
which occasionally sweep over them. The tents in wdiich they 
lived w’cro frequently blown dowm, and their lives were en- 
dangered by the attacks of ixibbers, the chief of whom afterwards 
bccamo the protector of the men of science. 

In order to give an idea of the risks to w»hich they were ex- 
posed from tlie ferocity and ignorance of the mountaineers of 
Catalonia, Arago used frequently to describe the state of civi- 
lisation in Spain scarcely fifty years ago. In 1807 the tribunal 
of the Inquisition still existed in Valentia, It did not, it is true, 
condemn its victims to be burned alive ; but a woman having 
been accused of sorcery, it was decided by that terrible tribunm 
that she should be paraded through the streets of the town 
sitting astride upon an ass, with her face turned to its tail, ^nd 
having the upper part her body naked down to her girdle. 
The poor woman was smeared with honey, and when a drapery 
of hen-feathers had been thus made to adhere to her body she 
was exposed to the gaze and ridicule of the tnob, Here is an 
eilcample,” exclaimed Arago, in describing this scene, of the 
kind of spectacle which was presented to the people at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, in one of the principal 
towns of Spain, the scat of a celebrated university, and; the zesi- 
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dcnce of numerous citizens^ distinguished by their knowledge, 
tlieir bravery, and their virtues. I^et not the friends of huma- 
nity and civilisation be disunited, but form an indissoluble baud, 
for superstition is ever on the watch and ready to seize her 
prey." 

In the month of April 1807, the work of our astronomers was 
sufficiently advanced to permit M. JBiot to return to Paris to give 
an account of the results which had already been obtained. The 
operations whicli were necessary to unite the island of Majorca 
with Ivifa and Fornientara were thus left in the bands of 
Arago and M. Bodriguez, and they succeeded in obtiuning by a 
single triangle the measure of a parallel amounting to a degree 
and a half. At this time the rumours of tho war which bx*oke 
out between France and Spain began to create a suspic'ion in the 
minds of the inhabitants of Majorca, that the fires which blazed 
at the signal station- on Mount Galatzo were telegraphic mes- 
sages sent to the invading army, and that the instruments, and 
all the proceedings of the astronomers, boded mischief to their 
country. Arago was therefore denounced as a spy, and his life 
was saved only from his having been arrested by the authorities. 
He was imprisoned on the 2d tfunc in the citadel of Belver ; but 
as ho was scarcely safe under the protection of its ramparts, 
behind which he continued to work, ho resolved to make his 
escape, and having embarked for Algiers, with his instrumojits, ^ 
on tlie 28th J uly, he succeeded in reacliiug it, after a favourable 
passage, on the 3d August. After a residence of ten days in 
that city he embarked for Marseilles in an Algerine frigate, 
procured for him by tlie French consul, l»ut no sooner had this 
vessel reached the Gulf of Lyons, and was in the sight of the 
coasts of Provence, than it was captured by a Spanish jirhatecr, 
and carried to Bosas on the IGth of August. In this new 

! )Osition Arago w^as obliged to assume the character of a travel- 
ing merchant, and by tho aid of a thousand dcvic'es he was not 
discovered by those who had known him when in Mount Galatzo, 
and who had been more and more convinced that he was a politi- 
cal spy. He was at first confined in a wind-mill, but on the 25th 
September he was imprisoned, along with the Algerine crew, in 
the Fort of Trinity, from which, after three weeks’ confinement, 
he was transferred, on the 17th October, to the hulks at Pala- 
mos, where he endured a thousand tortures, and w^as almost 
starved for want of food. Indignant at the insult offei'cd to his 
flag by the Spanish privateer, tho Dey of Algiers demanded and 
obtained from the Spanish Government the liberation of Arago 
and the ^hole of the crew ; but his activity on this occasion was 
not roused by the consideration that a French philosopher had 
been taken prisoner in one of his ships. The) ship had in its 
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cargo two real lioiiBi which the Dcy had aent as a present to the 
Emperor Napoleon, and as one of them had been killed by the 
Spanish sailors, his threat of reprisals was more energetic and 
successful than it would otherwise have been. 

Anxious to return to his native country, after so many mis- 
fortunes, Arago again embarked for Marseilles, on the 28th 
November 18()8, but, just as the ship was about to enter the 
harbour, a violent hurricane drove it to sea, and cast it on the 
precipitous coast of Sardinia, which was then at vv^ar with Al- 
giers. Being thus prevented from landing, the vessel, in a 
feiiattered condition, made for the coas»t of Africa, and on the 5th 
December reached Bougia, about three (lays’ Journey from 
Algiers. Assuming the dress of a Bedouin Ar^^b, and protected 
by a Marabout, Arago arrived in Algiers on the 25tli Decem- 
ber ; but, unfortunately for our pilgrim philosopher, a revolution 
had taken place in the palace,— the Dey who had rescued him 
from the hulks at Palamos had been beheaded, — and the new 
Dey threw difficulties in the way of the departure of Arago, 
whom he believed to be laden with riches. At this time there 
was a desire for a war against France ; and Arago would have 
l)ccn throwui into the slave prison, where opposite the coasts of 
Franco so many men and women of all nations have been mar- 
tyred, had not the Danish Consul taken the philosopher under 
his protection. Fortunately for our friend, the brutal Dey w^as 
hung, and Arago again quitted Algiers on the 21st June 1809, 
after a detention of more than six months. On the Ist of July, 
when the vessel in which he had embarked was in sight of 
Marseilles, it narrowly escaped from an English cruiser which 
had giNcn it chase; and with all his instruments, and manu- 
scrii)ts, and plans, saved from so many disasters, Arago entered 
the Lazaretto of Marseilles on the 2d July, thus gloriously 
terminating a career of labour, misfortune, and suffering, which, 
in the cause of science, he had endured for nearly three years, 
and to which few philosophers have ever been exposed. 

Having received no intclli^nce concerning him since the 
return m Biot, his friends in Prance believed that he was 
dead. Ilis poor mother had even in her hands the watch which 
Arago had been obliged to sell at Rosas. She had caused 
many masses to be said for her favourite son, and, as he him- 
self liad often with much fooling told his friends, she caused as 
to be said in gratitude to heaven for havi^ restored her 

< Afflicting as had been his misfortunes to himself and Ids 
fomtjiy, they were but the prelude to a glorious career. The 
first letter which he received in the Lazaretto of ’Marseilles, was 
from the iUustHous Humboldt, who knew him* only by his misfor- 
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tunes ; and from that hour there commenced between these distin- 
guished men a friendship which, to use the words of Arago, con- 
tinued daring forty-four years without a cloud to disturb it/^ 
a sentiment reciprocated with equal warmth by his friend. On 
bis arrival in Paris, where his scientific labours had been op- 
preoiated, and bissufierings deplored, ho was specially honoured 
with the patronage of La])lace, Legendre, and Monge ; and such 
was the estimation in which ho was held by the philosophers 
in Paris, that at the age of twenty-three, when a vacancy took 
place in the section .of astronomy in the Academy of Sciences 
by tho death of Lalande, he was elected on the 17 th September 
1809, by forty-seven out of fifty-two vettes. In asking the 
question^ liow it happened that the extreme youth of M. Arago 
did not prevent him from being admitted into so illustrious a 
body, when an election is often the recompense for a long life 
wholly devoted to the science, M. Barral has no hesitation in 
replying, that at the time of his election ho had done more than 
many of the academicians at a more advanced ago ; and that the 
Academy was not only encouraged by the high promise of his 
talents which was magnificently fulfilled, but that they actually 
rewarded him for the work which he had done. 

“ He had, indeed,” says M. Barral, executed in conccrlt with M. 
Biot, a very laborious and very delicate work, on the determination of 
the co-efTiciont of the Tables of Atmospheric Ib^fraction, so useful in the 
correction of Astronomical Observations. Ho had measured the re- 
fractive powers of difTcrciit gases, that is to say, the action which they 
exercise in causing the rays of light to deviai^* from their path, an in- 
quiry which had not previously been attempted. He had determined 
the ratio of the weight of air to that of Mercury, and obtained a direct 
value of the co-eflicient of tho formula, by which HiiT fieigh ts of moun- 
tains are computed by simple batometrical observations. By placing 
I a prism before the object glass of the telescope, attached to the mural 
quadrant of the Observatory, he bad done much on the subject of the vo- 
loeity of light, and proved that the same tables of refraction would serve 
for the light coming from the sun, and for that coming from the stars. 
This was the first step to a truth now w'ell demonstrated, tliat the sun 
is but a star among the innumerable stars which people the firma- 
ment. lie had, along with M. Bouvard, made numerous observa- 
tions relative to tlie verification of the laws of libraiion, and computed 
tables eminently useful to astronomers. And finally, ho had com- 
pleted the most laborious triangulatlon which had ever been executed, 
for prolonging tlie meridian of France to the Island of Formentara. 
Thus, might Arago, at the ago of twenty-three, have rested himself, 
without any person having the right to say that be had not paid his 
tribute to science ; but he did not sleep in the academician’s chair«” 

Leaving to a future part of our article an accouut of the 
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leading scientific discoveries of Arago, we shall now follow him 
in his more public career as a professor in the Polytechnic 
School, a Director of the Observatory, a Member of the Board 
of Longitude, Perpetual Secretary for the Mathematical Sciences 
to the Institute, Minister of War and Marine in the I*roviwoJial 
Government of 1848, President of the Executive named by the 
C^onstituent Assembly, and when called upon as Director of the 
Observatory to take the oath of allegiance to the government of 
the Emperor. 

Although Arago, vVhen a pupil at the Polytechnic School, 
had feailcssly given his suffrage against the assumption of the 
Imperial Crown by Bonaparte, and was the first on the list 
to record his negative, yet that great man, who knew the value 
of an honourable action, and occasionally overlooked it even 
when directed against liiinself, ne\cr resented this act of 
juvenile liostility ; but, recollecting the courage of the scholar 
in exercising a right which he himself would in similar cir- 
cumstances have excraiised, appointed him one of the profes- 
sors of the Polytechnic School soon after his admission to the 
Academy; and about tbe same time he named him one of 
the astronomers of the Imperial Observatory, in which he 
resided till liis death. Jfe was also appointed to the situation 
of examiner of the sub-lieutenants of engiiieeis and artillery, 
who had finished their education at the school of application 
established at Metz. 11 is popularity in these situations was 
very great. From the extent and variety of his acquirements, 
Arago was able to give successively five different courses of 
lectures. Ever anxious as eveiy great man must be who has 
been permitted to make grand discoveries, to assist those 
who seem destined for the same high position, be delighted 
in patronizing youthful genius, and well merited .the affection 
of his pupils. lie never failed to defend the Polytechnic 
School against the attacks of its enemies; and on a very 
late occasion, in the last work which issued from his pen, he 
resisted the introduction of certain changes which he thought 
not only unnecessary, but calculated to injure the character 
of an institution which had been the envy and admiration of 
Europe. 

In 1818 or 1819, he was appointed by the Board of Longi- 
tude to execute, along wjtli M. Biot, the geodetic operations on 
the coasts of France, England, and Scotland. It was on this 
occasion that M. Biot measured the length of the pendulum at . 
I^th, and in Unst, one of the Shetland Isles, and the results of 
the operations of the two astronomers in these localities, as well 
as of their joint operations in Spain, y^ere published in 1821 in 
an interesting work, which does equal honour to its authors 
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and to the nation at whose expense the operations were carried 
on, and the work given to the public.* 

Immediately after the publication of this work, namely, in 
1822, Arago was appointed a member of the Board of Longi- 
tude, and such was his anxiety to make his talents useful in 
every situation which he occuj^ied, that in the Ahnuawe^ or 
Almanac^ published annually by the Board, ho contributed 
every year from 1824 to I853t inclusive, valuable scientific 
notices, chiefly on astronomy and meteorology, but often on 
mechanics and civil engineering, and sometimes interesting bio- 
^aphical notices either pronounced at the grave of distinguished 
individuals, or road in the Academy of Sciences. 

When A rago was appointed one of the astronomers of the Ob- 
servatory, the Board of Longitude requested him to deliver a 
course of lectures on Astronomy. Tliis course was begun in 
1812, and continued till 1845. It was attended by persons of 
all ranks, — philosophers, politicians, and workmen, who flocked to 
listen to the eloquence of the astronomer. Arago had a peculiar 
facility in bringing clown even the hjghet parts of astronomy to 
the coin prehcnsion of ordiuary minds, a faculty so rare that some 
of the most clistinguIsTicd astronomers have fail(»d in making 
their science intelligible or interesting to a public auditory.} 
Arago adoj)ted a method which, we believe, had been tried be- 
fore,^ by one of his predecc^ssors. When he began to give liis 
course on astronomy, ho glanced around his audience to look 
for some dull aspirant for knowledge, with a low forehead, and 
other indications that he was among the least intelligent among 
his hearers. I le kept his eye fixed upon him, — he addressed only 
him, and by the effect of his eloquence ancl powers of explana- 
tion as exhibited on the countenance of his ])upil, he judged of 
their influence over the rest of his audience. Wlien he re- 
mained unconvinced, the orator tried new illustrations till the 
light beamed from the grateful countenance. Arago had nothing 
to say to the rest of his audience. The orator and liis pupil were 
^tbe Siamese twins united by an intellectual ligament. Next 
morning, when Arago was breakfasting with his family, a visiter 
was announced. A gentleman entered — ins pupil of the prcced- 

1 * Jfefiueil ileg Obicrtations GMitiquef, ABtronomiquei et Physiques, exccutcSo 
par ordres da Bureau de Longitude^ en JRspagiie, en France, en Angletcrrc, et en 
Ecoflse, &e. ouvrage faisant^auito an tome troisiime de la Base da Systime 
trique, eu 4to avec Figures, Paris, 1621. 
t Bxceptiug the years 1826, 1841, 1842, 1845, 1847, 1848, 1849. 

X We have heard the celebrated Dr. Brinkley, who field the popular lecture- 
ship of Andrews, Professor of Astronomy in Dublin, the duties of which were to 
lecture gratis to the public, say that bo often went to give his lecture without find- 
ing anybody to listen to it. What a picture of the state of education there 1 
^ We think ttiat Cuvier mentions this metliod as having been followed by 
Tourcroy. 
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ing evening, — who, after expressing his* admiration of the lecture, 
thanked Arngo for tlie very particular attention which he had 
paid him during its ddiveiy. Y ou had the appearance,” said 
he, of giving the lecture only to me,” 

After the entrance of the Allies into Paris, Arngo shut him* 
self up in the Observatory, and refused to see any of the distin- 
guished Sovereigns, or other great men who then sojourned 
in the capital. Ilumboldt had in vain asked leave to introduce to 
him the King of Prussia. One day Arago had just risen from 
table, and had gone into the billiard hall with his friend. The 
noise of a carriage was heard at the door, when instantly en- 
tered Ilumboldt accompanied by a gentleman, in a caj) atid 
travelling dress, I am setting out for Berlin,” said Humboldt, 
‘‘ and I could not think of going without taking leave of you. 
Monsieur accompanies me, and I asked him to come in with me, 
that he might not be kept w^aiting in the carriage. Arago sa- 
luted the stranger, shewed him to a chair, and, without taking 
any farther notice of him, entered into a long and interesting 
conversation with Ilumboldt. At the end of an hour, Ilumboldt 
took leave of Arago, and the stranger saluted him and retired 
with his companion. Scarcely had they gone, when Arago said 
smilingly to his two friends, This excellent friend of mine, 
believes undoubtedly that I have not recognised the King of 
Prussia.” 

When the conqueror of Waterloo occupied the Elysee, Napo- 
leon had abandoned every hope of power in Europe, and looked 
to America as a place of refuge which he might reach without 
difficulty, and whore he might reside in freeiJom. With this 
view lie developed his future plans to the celebrated Monge, — 
“ Idleness,” said he, “ wn'll bo to me the most cruel of tortures. 
Condemned no longer to command armies, I sec that it is only t1ic 
sciences which can powerfully divert mo from mental cares, — to 
learn only what has been done by others would not answer iny 

S [)se. I would wish in my new career to leave behind me 
8 ami discoveries worthy of myself. 1 wish to have a com- 
panion who will initiate me into the sciences. We shall after- 
w'ards explore together the new continent from Canada to Capo 
Horn, and in this long journey we shall study together all tlic 
great phenomena of the physics of the globe, upon which the 
scientific world have not yet come to a decision.” Transported 
with enthusiasm, Monge exclaimed, Your companion, Sire, is 
already found. I will accompany you.” Napoleon thanked his 
friend with emotion, and had some difficulty in making him 
understand that a septuagenarian would hardly be qualified for so 
difficult and fatiguing an enterprise. Under this feeling, Monge 
applied to Arago as a suitable companion to Napoleon, and 
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scribed to his coUoftgue in glowing colours the grandeur of the 
transatlantic scheme^ and tlio honojar of being associated with so 
illustrious a personage. The young philosopher was to receive 
a handsome sum in compensation mr the loss of his appoint* 
ments, and a lafge fund was to be devoted to the purchase of a 
complete collection of astronomical, physical, and meteorological 
instruments. The negotiation, however, romantic as it was, pro* 
duced no result. The English and Prussian armies were now 
advancing by ibreed inarches upon the capital, and Arago ima<* 
ginod that the Emperor had committed a great mistal^c in occu- 
]>}'ing himself and them wdth such unseasonable arrangements, 
in place of I'emaining at the head of the tiuops, and rallying 
tliem under the walls of Paris for a final effort to save their 
country, lie therofore declared that he could not charge hliii« 
self with scientific researches in the new world, w'hen Franco 
might per}iai>s lose it*« inde))endcnGe and disap|)ear from the map 
oT Europe. Monge was confounded at tlie refusal of his young 
friend. He counted it almost a proof of mental aberration, and 
again urged Arago to agree to the proposal. The events of tlie 
war, however, extinguished all such projects, and on board the 
Northumberland a less pleasing voyage became the destiny of 
Napoleon. This w^as not the only refusal of Arago to quit his 
country. During the Restoration, lie was invited by the Empe- 
ror Alexander to Russia to take the direction of the sciences in 
his empire ; but even the hostility of the Government could not 
induce him to abandon France, and he replied to thoofierof the 
C/ar tliat as long as he had an inch of gi*ound upon which to 
plant the foot of his telescope, he owed to iiis country the results 
of his labours. 

Ill 1816 our author established, along with Gay Lussac, the 
Annates de Chimie et de Physif^m^ a monthly journal of science, 
which has had a most extensive circulation, and which since 
the death of its distinguished cditoi*s, has been placed under 
the charge of MM. ChevreuI, Dumas, Pelouz, Bousisingault, 
and Kegnault, all eminent members of the Academy of the 
Sciences, and well known throughout Europe by their dis- 
coveries. In the same year M. Arago visited London along 
with his distinguished friend M. Gay Lussac. They paid a 
visit to our illustrious countryman, Dr. Thomas Young, of which 
Arago has given die following interesting anecdote : — Fresnel 
had about wis time entered upon his brilliant scientific career, 
by his Memoir on Diffraction. This work, which, in our 
opinion, contained a capital experiment irreconcilable with tlio 
Newtonian theory of light, became naturally the first topic of 
our conversation with Dr. Young. We were astonished at the 
number of restrictions which he made upon our 4loyes^ and he 
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at last told ns that the experiment^ on which wo placed such 
value, had been published siiyce 1807, in his treatise on Natural 
Philosophy. This rendered our discussion long and minute. 
Mrs. Young was present, without taking any part ; but as we 
knew that the fear, really puerile, of passing for* learned women, 
and the dread of receiving the name of blue stockingsy made 
English ladies very reserved in the presence of strangers, pur 
want of tact did not strike us till the moment Mrs. Young 
quickly left the room. We began to make excuses to her hus- 
band, when she appeared with an enormous quarto volume 
under her arm. This was the first volume of the treatise on 
Natural Philosophy. She placed it on tlie table, opened it 
without saying a word at page 787, and pointed to a figure 
where the curvilineal path of the diffracted fringe on which the 
discussion turned was theoretically established.”* 

Although during the Restoration Arago took no very pro- 
minent part in the politics of the day, he yet exercised the privi- 
leges of a citizen, and maintained those liberal opinions which 
men of patriotic minds and ardent temperaments never fail to 
cherish. It was, however, not till the Revolution of 1830, when 
the elder branch of the Bourbons was expelled from France, 
that he was called from the peaceful pursuits of science into the 
arena of political strife, and rendered a real service to his 
country by the active part w'hich he took in the Chamber of 
Deputies and in the Municipal Council of Paris, in favour not 
only of political ameliorations, but of measures advantageous to 
science and to the useful arts. He was elected a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies for the Lower Seine, and attached himself 
to the party of the extreme left, of which Lafitte and Dupont 
de L’Eure were the bead. Though as a speaker he was fluent 
and eloquent, he seldom spoke but on subjects which he had well 
studied, and upon which his opinions were likely to guide an 
intelligent Chamber. 

It was on his report, for example, that a national recompense 
Ayis awarded to Daguerre for the invention of Photography on 
metal, an art however in which M. Niepce had made some con- 
siderable steps, and for whom *Arago procured a part of the 
reward. It was through hiiu also that M. Vicat obtained a 
national grant as the inventor of Iraluable artificial hydraulic 
cements.t He induced also the Chamber to vote a grant for 
printing the works of Laplace and those of £'ermat« He drew 


^ Eloge do Dr. TJbomw de JUInetUut, 

t A notice on this subject entitled, Sur lee CkauXy Mortwre^ et lee eemnte 
drau/iatiM, fur PimexSlanei naturdla et artijtekfie$f is j^ven in the Annuatre for 
1846 . • , 
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up the report recorameiidiiig the acquisition by the State of 
the interesting Mnseuin of Cluny, one of the most popular 
sights in Paris, fie took a part also in all questions connected 
with public education and civil engineering, — in the schemes 
for rendering the Seine navigable to Paris, — in railroads, electric 
telegraphs, and the construction of the grand lines of fortifica- 
tion wnich now protect the ca])itai. 

One of the most interesting works, however, which he about 
this time carried on was the boring of the Artesian wells at Gre- 
nelle, which now supply a part of Paris with hot water heated in 
the bowc]s«of the earth, and by its hidden fires, ilia friend 
llignboldt and others had shewn that the temperature of the 
earth increased as we descend ; and independent of the existence 
of hot springe which discharge themselves at the earth’s surface 
in various parts of our globe, thcro was reason to think that a 
well sunk anywhere to a sufficient depth would meet with springs 
of a hi^h temperature, Arago obtained from the Government 
successive grants for sinking one of these wells. Tlic work ad- 
vanced, but nobody thought it would succeed. Mining engi- 
neers, geologists, and those who had no right to give' an opinion 
at all, denounced the folly of the philosopher and of the Govern- 
ment. Arago waited for the result ; lie had predicted the time 
when the hot water w'ould spring, and it accordingly aj)penrcd to 
tlie discomfiture of his critics, and to the satisfaction of tJie people 
who could wasli their linen in water from the bowels of the earth. 
The terrified savans did not know when it would stop, and 
declared that the Seine would engulf itself in the wells of 
Greiiellc. 

Ilis speech in 1840, on the necessity of extending the electoral 
suffrage, produced a strong sensation not only in the Chamber 
but among the people, and in tho same year lie was elected 
Member of the Council General of the Seine,” to tho duties of 
which he devoted himself with assiduity. 

From his noble figure, which was tall and handsome, and his 
fine intellectual expression, Arago was regarded as a powerful 
speaker, to whom the Chamber was always disposed to listen. Tho 
following account of his oratorical powers by M. Cornienin, pub- 
lished in 1843, is too graphic to be withheld from our readers. 

Whenever Arago ascends the tribune, the Chamber, atten- 
tive and anxious, becomes still, and listens ea^rly. The spec- 
tators hang over the galleries to see him. Ilis stature is lofty, 
his hair is naturally curled and flowing, and his fine southern 
head rises over the Assembly. In the muscular contraction of 
his temples there is a power of will and of thought which reveals 
a noble spirit. Unlike those speakers who address the House 
on every occasion, and who, nine times out of ten, are ignorant 
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of what they talk about, Arago duos not speak except on ques- 
tions already prepared, and \>]iich combine the interest of the 
subject with the attractions of science, llis speeches ate there- 
fore quito specific as well as general, and appeal at once to the 
reason and the passions of his auditors. In this manner he 
soon comes to master them. The very moment he enters 
on bis subject he concentrates on himself the eyes and the at- 
tention of all. lie takes science, as it wefc, between his hands ; 
he strips it of its asperities and its technical forms, and he 
ders it so clear, tliat the most ignorant are astonished, as they 
are charmed, at the ease wijh which they understand its myste- 
ries. There is something perfectly lucid in his demonstrations. 
His manner is so c::mressivo that light seems to issue from his 
eyes, from his lips, from his very fingers. He interweaves in 
his discourses the most caustic appeals to ministers — appeals which 
defy all answers ; the most piquant anecdotes which seem to 
belong naturally to the subject, and which adorn without over- 
loading it. When he contiiies himself to the narration of facts, 
Ids elocution has all the graces of simplicity. But when lie is, 
as it were, face to face wdth science, he looks into its \ery depths, 
draws forth its inmost secrets, and displays all its w onders ; he in- 
vests Jiis admiration of it with the most magnificent language, his 
expressions become more and more ardent, his style more coloured, 
and his eloquence is equal to the grandeur of his subject.”^ 

In the year 1830, Arago succeeded to oflSces of high import- 
ance. He was in that year appointed Director of the Observa- 
tory, and by his influence in the Chamber, he obtained several 
grants of money for rebuilding that part of the Observatory in 
wdiich the meridional instruments are fixed, and lor constructing 
the immense i;evolving Cupola w^hich is to receive next spring 
the great achromatic telescope with its parallactic stand. This 
noble instrument, worthy of tho science of France, has an object- 
glass fourteen inches in diameter; and we believe the project of a 
law has been passed by the National Legislative Assembly to open 
a credit of 90,000 francs for the erection of the building, and the 
completion of the instrument The Governments of Franco, 
wliicb^ daring the last forty years, have ruled the country with 
such different objects in view, have dl given their protection to 
this noble institution, an^^. particulatly to its Director, by whose 
exertions it has risen from its ruins, and may be offered to the 
astronomers of other lands as a model for a temple of the heavens. 
When the lost change in the Government threatened to drive 
hi^ from an establishment which had nearly for half a century 
bedd his hme, and to the construction and improvement of 
whose fine instruments he had more or less contributed, he felt 
deeply the possibility that the means of research created by him- 
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self might pass into malevolent or hostile hands. He was spared, 
however, as we shall see, this mortification, and he was allowed 
to draw his latest breath within its hallowed walls. 

In the same year, namely, 1830, he received the highest and 
most honourable ap|>ointment to which a man of science cun aspire 
in France. On the death of Baron Fourier, a philosopher of whom 
his country has reason to be proud, Arago's talents, and eloquence, 
and energy of character, pointed him out as the fittest pci*80ii to 
succeed that eminent citizen and mathematician, in the perpe- 
tual secretaryship of the Academy of Sciences for mathematical 
science. He was accordingly elected on the 7th June 1830, 
by. thirty-nine votes of liis colleagues out of forty-four ; and 
during the twenty-three years that he held this office, he main- 
tained the liigh character of the Academy, not only by the 
influence whicli his ])ositioii gave him in the choice of the 
members, whether domestic, associate, or corresponding, but by 
the communication which he kept up with the academies of the 
old and the new world. In the capacity of j^erpctual secretary, 
it became his duty to write the Eloges of rosirlont and foreign 
members, and though Cuvier, as perpetual secretary for the 
jdiysical sciences, l)ad gained a high name as a powerful and 
elegant writer, we venture to say, that the eloges of Arago take 
the first ])lace among the biographies wliich have issued from 
the scientific academies of Europe. Ills beautiful Tjife of James 
Watt, which first a])j)earcd hi the of 1833, was pub- 

lished in a separate volume and translated into English ; and his 
Analysis of tlie Life and Works of Sir William Ilerschel, which 
was published in the Annuaire for 1842, was also jirinted sepa- 
rately in 18 15. The eloges of Volta, Malus, Fresnel, Dr. Thomas 
Young, Ampere, and Monge, possess much interest, but those of 
Fourier, Condorcet, Carnot, and Bailly, are master-pieces of 
eloquence, of which we have had occasion to give several speci- 
mens.* 

In tlie year 1834, Arago paid a second visit to England, for the 
jiurpose of attending tlie third meeting of the British Association, 
which was then held in Edinburgh. There his talents and 
character were highly appreciated. He took an active part in 
the proceedings of tlie secti^s; and at the closing public meet- 
ing, where thanks are returned to the different parties who have 
assisted ’at the proceedings, he was called upon to reply, which 
he did with*unusual eloquence, to the equally eloquent speech 
of his friend Lord Brougham, who moved a vote of thanKs to 


* Sep tliis Renew, vol. iv. p. 380, vol. vj. p. 473, and vol. xv. p, J86. Notices of 
Pronv, Poiason, Puissant, Uunvnrd, and Ganibey will bo found in tbe Amuairee 
l(»i* 1840, 1844, and 1850. 
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the foreign members. On his return to London he paid a vibit 
to Aston Hall, the residence of James Watt, Junior, where he 
e:!(amined those interesting MSS. which enabled him to defend 
with such unanswerable arguments the claim of James Watt 
to the discovery of the composition of water. 

Educated under democratic institutions, Arago had been a 
republican from his youth. He had seen, however, the difficulty 
of maintaining such a form of government in a country sur- 
rounded by the autocratic and limited monarchies of Europe. 
A mighty conqueror had subverted the institutions for which 
France had made such sacrifices of blood and treasure ; and 
on tlie return of the ancient dynasty to power, the friends of 
liberty lost all hope of regaining the form ot government which 
they loved. The second ei^pulsion of the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons, and the establishment of the house of Orleans on the throne, 
though they were not events in any way favourable to demo- 
cratic expectations, were yet steps in the march of politic.il 
improvement. It had been seen in England, bow the expulsion of 
the Stuart family and the accession of the house of Brunswick had 
advanced the great principles of personal and social liberty, aiifl 
contributed to the glory and greatness of the nation ; and French- 
men liad a right to 0 Xj*>eet from Louis Pliilipno and his dynasty 
the same social rights, and the same national prosperity. The 
patriot who entertains republican views, not from personal 
motives, but from a conviction that such a form of government 
is best fitted to promote the happiness of the nation, will cheer- 
fully take bis part in a limited monarchy, and endeavour to 
obtain from it all the social advantages which he anticipated from 
a republic. Such, wq believe, was the feeling of Arago and many 
distinguished Frenchmen. Louis Philippe was the sovereign of 
their affections — the chosen king of the French — the descendant 
of a r'epublican ancestor — a pupil of the revolution, who learned, 
without imbibing, many useful lessons in its school. He was, 
therefore, the man to whom the republican patriot could 
entrust the guardianship of his rights, and from whom he might 
ox|>oct, without so slow a process, all the liberal institutions 
which the English people had obtained from their sovereigns, 
between the reigns of Queen Anne^nd Queen Victoria. These 
expectations, however, w^re disappointed. The patriot republican 
anticipated neither gloir nor good for his coimtry from the new 
dynasty. Europe was disappointed riiat a fixed government had 
not^bcen attaihed in France, and the friends of English liberty 
were grieved that their neighbours, in whose tranquillity and 
good govepment they had the deepest interest, could not wrest 
from riiehigh autocracy of their king, those constitutional advan- 
tages which they themselves enjoyed. 
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The revolution of 1848 was, therefore, qot unexpected. It 
nad been foreshadowed by repeated attempts to out short the 
monarch’s teign, and in England it was less deplored than it 
would have been, frpm the political faithlessness of the govem*- 
ment which it annihilated. In an emergency so sudden, when 
a throne is shivered as if by a stroke of lightning for which no 
preparation can be made^ — when all evil spirits are let loose, and 
all good ones paralyzed, Arago was summoned from his peace* 
fill observatory to stay the revolutionary tempest which supeiv 
vened. Himself and 'a few noble patriots, whom posterity will 
honour, formed the provisional government of the hour. To 
liim was entrusted the portfolios of tlie ministers of War and 
Alarine, ad interim — tw o functions which wo believe were never 
before imposed upon ono individual, * How could the most ex- 
perienced of oar statesmen conduct such complicated affairs even 
in seasons of tranquillity? IIow could they conduct them on 
the overthrow of a government when an infuriated mob w^as 
watching every movement ; and when demands which could not 
bi' complied with were made every liour by patriots oppressed — 
by citizens proscribed — and by the tliousana and one applicants 
who looked either for justice or inei'cy or advancement from a 
government which they had assisted to establish?^ 

Arngo continued to discharge faithfiiriy the duties of bis double 
office from the time of the flight of the royal family till the nation 
as'^uincd the management of its affairs. After the Constituent 
Assembly had been formed, he was appointed presiclent of the 
E'cecutive Committee, in wliicli he laboured for the benefit of 
the nation. He abolished all political oaths; and when urged 
by high influence to promote objects consonant vrith his own 
uislies and opinions, he nobly answered, that in everything of 
a political nature we cannot without danger abandon oursdves 
to the inspiration of the heart.” When Minister of Marine, he 
ventured on groat and salutary reforms. He not only abolished 
the punishment of flogging in the navy, but considerably aug- 
mented the rations of tne sailors. The most difficult, however, 
of all bis tasks was the abolition of Negro Slavery in tlie Colo- 
nics. A formidable league was marshalled against this scheme 

-“ir- 

^ Tho sct'uca which took place under euch circumbtanc^ must have often 
been strange and even ludicrous— scenes which tlie malignity of political aatirc 
has, of course, deacribed and exaggerated. Fublio men are accustomed to this 
species of martyi’dom; and wo need not greatly wonder that Arago, in tho 
exercise of his tuvo high oflAoes, became the subject of one of those effusions. 
But we do wonder that this satire was repeated, and that the conduct of Ara^ 
was tho subject of animadversipu in an English Journal, sustained by the Ghur^, 
the aristocracy, and luuch of the science of England. We idiall presently have 
occasion to wonder still more at-a luora ferocious attack in the same Jonrntd upon 
the dying patriot. 
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of humanity. The fears of the community were roused by the 
worshippers of mammon, and it was believed by the timid ene- 
mies of change, that the abettors of slavery would deluge the 
colonies with blood. It is a terrible responsibility,” said Arago 
to his Secretary, that we are* about to take,” — but his ardent 
love of humanity overbore every other consideration. 

During the awful carnage of the days of June, Arago marched 
at the head of the troops carrying a white flag against the bar- 
ricades of the 12th Arrondissement, imjfloring the infuriated 
multitude to pause in their murderous career and agree to terms 
of peace. Ilis efforts, however, weio fruitless. His character, 
once so highly appreciated in that quarter, had lost its hold over 
unbridled passion, and vain was his attempt to curb the frantic 
war-horso of popular iwvy—wjlcere frena mgantL The maddened 
assailants behind the barricades even levelled against their best 
friend the Are of their musketry; but though he fortunatelyescaped 
from the scene of slaughter, his health suffered a shock on the 
occasion ; and we believe that it w^as from the blaze of the 
musketry, directed as it seemed against himself, that that affec- 
tion of his eyes arose, wdiich terminated in total blindness. 

With this fatal encounter terminated the ])olitical career of 
Arago. Exhausted with fatigue physical and mental — disaj)- 
pointed of that glorious future which he had anticipated for his 
country, he never again took an active part in the affairs of the 
state. He had been elected a deputy to the Chamber for the 
Eastern Pyrenees, his native department, but he gave his vote 
in silence, watching with an anxious heart the development of 
events still impending over his country, Fz’ance was still a re- 
])ublic ; but its history gave him no guarantee that it was safe from 
ambition. The almost unanimous election of its President was 
an act of devotion to tho name and memory of a great man, and 
was so far a consolidation of the republic. He therefore believed 
even then that his countrymen were republicans ; and when we 
saw him in Paris in ISt'iO, he still looked forward to the regenera- 
tion of France. His mind, liowover, then in its full intellectual 
vigour, was more occupied \'iith the affairs of science than with 
those of politics. Warned by the disease which had attacked 
him, and which at that time was considered as a softening of the 
brain, he resolved to spend the few years upon which he could 
reckon, in preparing fpr publication various MSS. which ho had 
written, and an account of various original researches which his 
political occupations had prevented him from communicating to 
the Institute* He was at this time, also, engaged in drawing up a 
narrative of tho events of 1848, which we bad agreed to trans- 
late, but which, we fear, other pzore urgent duties may have in- 
duced him to lay aside. 
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Aragda Letter of Resignation. 

Although our author laboured with a failing eye and a trem- 
bling hand, he wad still able to take an intei^st in public afikirs, 
and to look for a brighter future for his country. The 
Coup d'^taty however, of the 2d December 1852, dispelled his 
fondest illusions. He was obliged to confess that the establish- 
ment of the Empire placed it beyond a doubt that there were 
but few republicans in France ; and he had to shed a bitter tear 
over the extinction of her liberties — over her heroes expatriated, 
her statesmen imprisoned, and her sages in exile. 

The exigencies of the Imperial Government rec^ui^ed, as is 
usual, the allegiance of its functionaries. The constitution 
which prescribed the oath, had ordained that it should not be 
administered to a purely scientific body like the Institute; 
and therefore Arago and his colleagues in the Hoard of Longi- 
tude, including the Director of the Observatory and his assist- 
ants, never expected that it would be demanded from them. 
Their surprise was therefore great wdien, in the beginning 
of May 1852, the Hoard of Longitude was placed in the category 
of Institutions to which the oath w^as to be administered. Under 
ordinary circumstances, and simply as the Director -of the Ob- 
servatory, he might have without a murmur conformed to the 
new constitution which Franco had imposed upon itself, but re- 
collecting Ills political antecedents, he chose rather to make the 
sacrifice of office, and to leave his home of forty years, endeared 
to him by every domestic tie, and every association in science, 
than to violate the dictates of conscience. In this emergency 
he addressed to M. Fortoul, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
the following noble letter, which will ever be remembered in the 
Annals of science : — 

“ Pabis, Maif 9, 1862. 

Monsieur le Ministre, — The Government has itself admitted 
that the oath prescribed by Art. 14 of the Constitution ought not 
to be required from the members of a purely scientific and lite- 
rary body like the Institute, I cannot say why the Bureau des 
Longitudes, an astronomical academy, in which when a vacancy 
occurs, an election ensues to fill it up, is placed in another cate- 
gory. This simple circumstance would perhaps have sufficed to 
induce me to refuse the oath, but considerations of another na- 
ture, I confess, have exercised a decisive influence on my mind. 
Circumstances rendered me, in 1848, as member of the Provi- 
sional Government, one of the founders of the Bepublic. As such, 
and 1 glory in it at present, I contributed to the abolition of all 
political oaths. At a later period I was named by the Constitu*^ * 
ent Assembly President of the Executive Committee; my acts 
in this last-named situation are too well known to the public for 
me to have need to mention them here. You can comprehend, 
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Alonsieur le Ministre, that in prcsencie of these reminiscences my 
conscience has imposed on mo a resolution which perhaps the 
Director of the Observatory would have hesitated to come to. I 
had always thought that by the terms of the law an astronomer 
at the Bureau of Longitude, was appointed for life, but your de- 
cision has undeceived me. I have, therefore, ]\lonsieur Ic Min- 
istre, to request you to appoint a day on which I shall have to 
quit an establishment which I have been inhabiting now for near 
half a centuiy. That establishment, thanks to the protection 
given to it by the Governments which b^ve succeeded each other 
in France for the last forty years — thanks, above all, I may be 
allowed to say, to the kindness of the Legislative Assemblies in 
regard to mo— has risen from its ruins and its insignificance, and 
can now be offered to strangers as a model. It is not without a 
profound sentiment of grief that I shall separate from so many fijio 
instruments, to the construction of which I bavo more or less 
contributed ; it is not without lively apprehension that I shall 
behold the means of research created by me passing into malevo- 
lent or even hostile hands ; but my conscience has spoken, and I 
am bound to obey its dictates. 1 am anxious that in this circum- 
stance everything shall pass in the most open manner ; and in 
consequence I hasten to inform you, Monsieur Ic Ministre, that 
I will address to all the great academies of Europe and America 
— for I have long had the honour of belonging to them — a cir- 
cular to intimate my removal from an establishment with which 
my name had been in some sort identified, and which w as for me 
a second country. I desire it to bo known everywhere that the 
motives which have dictated my determination have nothing for 
w’hich my children can over blush. I owe these explanations 
above all to the first-rate savans who honour me with their friend- 
ship, such as Humboldt, Faraday, Brewster, Mclloni, &c. I am 
anxious, also, that these illustrious personages shall not be uneasy 
concerning the great change wdiich this determination of mine 
will produce in my existence. My health has without doubt been 
muen impaired in the service of m3' country. A man cannot 
have passed a part of bis life^ going from mountain-peak to 
mountain-peak, m the wildest districts of Spain, for the purpose 
of determining the precise figure of the earth ; in the inhospitable 
regions of Amca comprised uetween Boiigia aud the capital of 
the Kegcncy ; in Algerine corsairs ; in the prisons of Majorca, 
of Bosos, and Palamos, without profound* traces being left behind. 
But I may remind my friends, thdt a hand without vigour can 
still hold a pen, and that the half-blind old man will always find 
iijcar him pe^na anxious to note down his words. Beceivc, 
Monsieur le Ministre, the assurance of my respect. 

Ptt. Abago.'* 
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When this letter was forwarciffcd to M. Fortoul, copy of it 
was at the same time sent to the journals and published in Paris 
— a step wliich indicated the conviction on the part of the author 
tliat no change could be ejtpected in the resolution of the Prince, 
lie was^ however, mistaken. The views and sentiments which 
it contained were calculated to influence a generous mind, and 
to such influences the Minister of Public Instruction was far from 
being insensible. Before accepting of Arago’s resignation, he 
considered it his duty to take the orders of the Prince, who seems 
instantly to have made ah exception in Arago’s favour by dis- 
pensing with his taking the oath to the Constitution. This noble 
act, for which we give high credit to the Prince as well as to his 
Minister, was intimated to Arago in the following letter : — 

Monsieur, — In excusing yourself on May 9, on the score of 
iil-healtli, for not attending with your colleagues of the Board of 
liongitudo to take the oath to the Piincc President and to the 
Constitution, you had authorized mo to suppose^ that you wouhl 
not decline an oblig^ation imposed by tlie Constitution on all pnb* 
lie functionaries. Your second letter, which bears the same date, 
but wliich I received at a later hour, docs not allow me to entci- 
tain that hope. Without stopping to remark on the change of 
language which it is impos$ib]e not to be struck with, and on the 
terms, so little guarded, which I was surprised to meet with on 
this occasion from your pen, I considered it my duty to take the 
orders of the Prince before I accepted your resignation. The 
President of the Republic has authorized me to amnit an excci)- 
tioii in favour of a savant whose works have thrown lustre on 
France, and whose existence his Government would regret to 
embitter. The publicity given to your letters will not change in 
any respect the resolution which I consider it <in lionour to trans- 
mit to yon. Receive, Monsieur, the assurance of my distinguished 
consideration. 

** II. FurtoUL.^* 

Although the tenure of the Observato^ thus granted to its 
Director, when on his deathbed, was one of short duration, it yet 
saved him from the mortifleation and suffering of a removal, and 
was therefore an act of clemency to be respected even by those 
wdio would have preferred to bavo seen him wdth the martyr s 
crown. He was indeed, at this time, given up by the most san- 
guine of his physicians, and It was the wonder of all his Mends 
how' even his robust frame had not given way under the many 
complications of disease which assail^ it. As a last, though a 
hopeless resource, however, his Mends ad^iaed Idin to try the effect 
of his native air. lie accoraingly set out for the Eastern Pjrrenecs 
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about the end of July 1853, acaompanied by hJs niece, Madame 
Laugier. But alas I uo air however pure,— no exercise however 
salutary, — no scenery however lovely, possessed the power to 
heal or to relievo. The elixir of life is not an ingredient of the 
atmosphere : The alchemist has not found it in his alembic, and 
the philosopher only in his dreams : If it is ever administered to 
human infirmities, it must come from the great Physician. Arago 
returned from the genial breezes of the south, without any new 
clement of health — more infirm indeed than^ he went, notwith- 
standing the devoted attention of his niece. When on his way 
liomc, Arago went much out of his way in order to pay his re- 
spects to the fiither of M. Flourens, his colleague as perpetual 
Secretary of the Academy, in order to bring him ne-v’s of the old 
man. VVhen they met he had nothing more agreeable to say — 

An invalid myself, who am about to die, I have seen your father.” 
T^iabetes, at first not very severe, had rapidly wasted his strength. 
This was followed with the albuminuric, the disease of Dr. Bright, 
for which no cure is known, and which so completely destroyed his 
frame, that at the end of seven months he was reduced to a skele- 
ton. A dropsy in the chest, and swelling of the limbs supervened, 
and the master disease was not allowed to triumph over one of 
the strongest of human constitutions. On Saturday the first of 
October he was visited by his great and distinguished friend Lord 
Brougham, wlien he was able to take a largo share in tlie conver- 
sation. Arago was much excited by the interview, and Lord 
Brougham deeply depressed. It is stated by Mr. Barral, that M. 
Biot had an interview with Arago three hours before liis death, 
when he said to hi^ distinguished colleague, I intend to resign 
my situation of Perpetual Secretary to the Academy, since I can 
no longer discharge its duties.” If you do,” said Biot, in words 
that should never be forgotten, we will all come to you in a 
body to bring it back to you, and reproach you for your ingra- 
titude.” These noble expressions from one of his worthiest rivals 
must have been the sweetest anodyne to the dying philosopher. 
In a few hours, on the 2d October 1852, he breathea his last, at 
the age of sixty-seven years and seven months. 

In his personal appearance Arago was tall and handsome.* 
The S})anish blood of his ancestor? was visible, even in its dilu- 
tion. Ilis figure was remarkable in its proportions ; and when 
we first saw him in the twenty-eighth year ot his age, it was fully 
developed. Ilis dark penetrating eye did not lose its lustre 
even among the thick eyebrows which overshadowed it, and re- 
vealed a soul full of genius> and a Jieart instinct with warm 

* Tliore is a good engraviag of Arago from the portrait by Henry Scheffer, and 
an excellent hubt of him ftem the chisel of David of Angers. 
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affection; and inaccessible to every low and illiberal senti^ 
mcnt. 

Although Arago had refused his allegiance, to the Imperial 
Government, on the ground of his democratic opinions, the 
Emperor, with much good taste, decreed to him (public funeral, 
which took place on tho 5th of October, with all the military 
pomp which is so well understood in Paris. As an Imperial act 
it, of course, did not gratify the democratic body ; and it was said, 
that when the Moniteur announced in the morning that the 
Emperor intended to do honour to his illustrious subject, tho 
republican chiefs held a meeting and recommended to their 
friends not to a])pcar at the funeral. But whether such ordci's 
were disobeyed, or never issued, or, if issued, never received, a 
large mass of the cortege consisted of that party with whom 
Arago had no sympathy, and who had been in arms against him 
in the insurrection of June. At' eleven o'clock in the mprning, 
’the remains of tho deceased were transferred to a chapelle ardente 
under the principal gate of the Observatory, where his friends 
were admitted to the ceremony of sprinkling them with holy 
water. While this was going on, a brigade of infantry, com- 
manded by General Renaud, who were soon after joined 
by two hundred men of the National Guard, lined both tho 
sides of the a\enue of tho Luxembourg. At noon the proces- 
sion began to move, headed by tw'o companies of infantry, tlie 
band playing a solemn dirge. Next came the General witli his 
staff and an escort of horse chasseurs, attired in their uniform of 
blue and black, with woollen bonnets, which gave them tho 
appearance of Cossacks. Then came two otlier companies of 
infantry, tho detachment of National Guards, two mourning 
carriages, containing the clergy of St. Jacques des llaut Pas, a 
})laiii hearse, drawn by two horses, and containing the body of 
the deceased, followed by ICnimanuel and Alfred Arago, his 
two sons, Jacques and Victor Arago, his two brothers, M. 
Mathieu and M. Laugier, his brother-in-law and nephew, with 
his other relations and numerous friends. These were followed 
by the Members of the Institute and a crowd of his political 
friends, among whom were Gamier Pages, one of his colleagues 
in the Provisional Government of 1848, M. Pagnerre, one of 
its sccrotaries, M. Bastide, minister of foreign affairs under the 
Government of General Cavaignac, M. Berange, Horace Say, 
Cousins, Colonel Guiuaud of the Parisian artillery, who having 
joined M. Ledru Bollin in tho demonstration of the 13th June 
1849, had been sentenced to banishment, but was subsequently 
pardoned, MM. Lasteyrie, Jules Favre, Flandin, and other 
members of the Legislative Assembly. Two imperial carriages 
of state followed this band of friends, in which were seated the 
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representatives of the Government, Marslial Vaillaiit, grand 
mareschal of the palace, and M. Ducos, minister of marine, who, 
in the absence of M. Fortoul, directed, ad interim^ the bureau of 
public instruc^n ; the Prince Napoleon wasrepre^nted by Colo- 
nel Desmarets^is first aid-de-camp, and two battalions of infantry 
terminated the procession. The cortege descended the avenue 
of tlie Luxembourg, and passing close to the place where 
Marshal Ney was shot, proceeded to the Church of St. Jacques 
dcs Ilaut Pas, whore, amid tlie relations and personal friencis of 
the deceased, the funeral service was performed by the parish 
))ricst and a numerous body of the clergy. 

The cortege resumed its inarch at one o’clock to the Cemetery 
of P&re la Chaise, where the mortal remains of Arago were 
deposited, amid the regrets and tears of his friends. The cords of 
the pall were held by M. Biot, the Father of the Academy; 
M. Goudehaux, a Minister oP the Provisional Government, an 
Elive of the Polytechnic School, and a Workman. M. Flourens^ 
the distinguished Perpetual Secretary of the Academy for tlie 
Physical Sciences, pronounced over his tomb a beautiful and 
eloquent oration, of which the following are some of the most 
interesting paragraphs : — 

“ Death always takes us by surprise. During the last six raoutlis 
a cruel disease ought to have deprived us of every hope of bceing M. 
Arago agaiu among us ; and yet the blow which has struck us has 
alarmed us as deeply as if it had been unforeseen. It is because the 
void Whioh certain men leave behind them is greater than even our 
fears had anticipated, and that we do not discover its extent till it has 
been made. It is because the intellect which has been extinguished 
was a powerful iiiteUect, upon which the Academy delighted to loan, — 
a wonderful intelligence, even to embrace the whole body of science 
and to extend it, and in which there seems to be realised to some 
extent the noble mission of our Academy, and even its motto,— 
to discoirry — to invent^ — to perfect : Invenit et perJicU. . . . 

This is not the place to recount the labours of a scientidc life the 
most active, the most ardent, and the most versatile. M. Arago hud 
the genius of invention. I{e opened new paths, llis discoveries in 
coloured polarisation, on the relations between magnetism and elec- 
tricity, and on the magnetism of rotation, are discoveries of a high 
olass, whioh unveil unknown horizons and found new sciences. Nor 
was ho less skilful or less successful in another line of discovery. 
M. Arago did not insulate himself tb his own success ; be panted with 
theame ardour for the success of the body to which he belonged. 
£M|HRl6 it a duty to seek out and enoourage the young talent which 
'firaKised new glory to the Academy, and in the career of the sciences 
tliere are scarcely any of his cotemporarJes who have not been attached 
to him by the ties of gratitude. * . « 

From the moment be appeared at his post of Perpetual Secretary, 
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a life more active seemed to circulate in the Academy, lie knew, by 
u familiarity always seducing in a superior man, bow to gain the con- 
fidence, and to conciliate for his purpose the warmest attachment. 
This gift, — this art of success^ he plnr^ wholly at the service of the 
body of which he was the organ. JMever did the aiffion of the Aca- 
demy appear so powerful, — never did it extend so The sciences 
seemed to throw out a universal lustre, and to diffuse more abund- 
antly their beneficent light over all the productive forces of our 
country. 

“ To a penetration unrivalled there was added in Arago an extra- 
ordinary talent for analysis. His power of expounding the labours 
of other men seemed to be but an amusement to his mind. In his 
functions as Secretary, his quick and easy thought, his spiritual turn, 
liis piquant expressions, fascinated his colleagues, who, always sur- 
prised at so many wonderful qualities, listened to him with a pleasure 
mixed with admiration. . . . 

“ The noble \cteranh of science in every part of the civilized world, 
from Berlin to London, from St. Petersburg to Pliiladelpliia, will 
sympathize in our grief Studious generations who have succeeded 
each other in the last forty years w'ill repeat to the intelligent and 
patriotic youths who to-day replace them in our brilliant schools, 
how well he know to make himself loved, and all the power of the 
kind sympathy of a master, on whose tomb they have this moment 
come to lay the homage of their grief. 

This man, in wdiom w'ere united so many high qualities, spent a 
])art of Ills jife amid the devotion of his family. He had experienced 
all the sweets of filial piety : the chain of his affections had extended 
itself without being weakened : his brothers, his sisters, were always 
nt his house as under the paternal roof : his own children and their.s 
equally belonged to him; and thus he found a daughter* whose 
})ious and touching care ought to receive this day the tribute of tlio 
gratitude of the Academy,'^ 

Tlic allusion of M. Flourerts to the patriotic youth who had 
come to express their grief at his tomb, w^as to the band of 
young philosophers and heroes from the public schools of the 
metropolis, who had deputed M* Barral, one of the young 
friends of Arago, to aduress to him their last adieu.’* This he 
did in the following brief and affecting terms : — 

Illustrious master — much loved master — noble citizen — ^it is a 
duty, and at tbe same time a very sad honour, for me to express a 
sentiment which no^ fllb every heart. Thy constant solicitude for 
the progress of human knowledge has always induced thee to take 
the young by the hand, and to Inspire J;hem with thy passion for 
science. On the eve of thy death, the last word which thou spofcest 
to us was, * Work — work aiHgenUyT 

* Madamo Laiif^icr hia nicc^^ and the daughter of M. Mathieu. M. Ar^o had 
loht hia wife, a liimbsillaHQ like himself, tbe daughter of M. Carrier, Chief En- 
gineer of Roads and Dridgos, and remarkable for hor personal bounty and 
accomplishments. 
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“ This sublime lesson will remain engr.avcn on the heart of every 
young philosophor. They will feel compelled to follow the path 
which thy geuius has opened. In falling asleep into immortality, 
thou hast desired to teach them that work is the only means of ren- 
dering service fb their country and to humanity. Thanks on their 
behalf^ — Adieu in the name of youth — in the name of its admiration 
of thee — of its love for thy memory ~I tell it thee, and thou mayest 
count upon it. Adieu T* • 

Although we are not accustomed in England thus to address 
the dead, and to laud the departed spirit on its way to the judg- 
ment-seat, we may yet appropriate the nobility of the sentiment, 
and in the hope that England may yet have institutions like 
France, for rewarding those immortal labours which render 
service to their country and to humanity,” we may implore the 
distinguished youth in our own universities and schools to fol- 
low the advice of Arago, and to be assured that there can be no 
reward witliout labour, no laurel without toil, and no intellec- 
tual glory without an intellectual campaign. 

At the meeting of the Academy of Sciences, of the lOtli 
October, M. Combes, the President, who had been absent at the 
last meeting, deplored in a few touching sentences the long and 
painful disease which had terminated a life so precious to his 
colleague^, to his country, and to science.” 

Arago w'as among tlic small number of men who have sacri- 
ficed fortune to science ; a sacrifice which cannot be* deemed a 
great one by those who^^ like him, regarded money as of no 
other use to the philosopher than to enable him to pursue his 
researches free fiom professional anxieties and pecuniary diffi- 
culties. His habits were simple and frugal ; and his income, 
never wc believe reaching £500 a year, was not more than was 
required to educate his family in Paris. Vice-Admiral fiaudin, 
the President of the Board of Longitude, informs us, Tliat 
<luring the four montlis in which be held the portfolio of the 
]\Iarinc, M. Arago. in the face of the embarrassments at tlio 
Treasury, abstained from touching his salary as Minister, desir- 
ing that his services in these . difficult circumstances should be 
purely gratuitous.” 

In the same liberal spirit, when he w^as appointod Perpetual 
Secretary,, he resigned his professorship in the Polytechnic 
School, to avoid the charge of l^ing a pluralist. As bircctor 
of the Observatory, he n^ver would accept any other allowance 
than that of an ordinaiy member of the Board of Longitude. 
When disease had incapacitated him from the usual discharge 
of ^ duties in the Secretaryship of the Academy, he tormented 
himself with the idea that he ought not to accept a salary for 
which he had not given value, ana was thus led to the proposal 
of resigning the office to which we have already referred. 
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The religious condition of great men~of sages almost divine^ 
whom God has chosen to unfold the mysteries of his uni- 
\erse, and to whom he has, for this purpose, given a portion 
of his own bright intelligence, — is a topic too Render for the 
world’s gaze ; too deep for the world’s scrutiny* We doubtless 
admire, and perchance envy, the humble inquirer who has been 
startled by no difficulties of faith, aiid receives in meoknesii the 
revelation from on high ; but let us not prejudge the bolder, 
and perhaps moi*e anxious mind, who has not ventured to ent- 
balm his faith in a religious profession, or to announce it as a 
peace-offering to society. The philosopher who has surmounted 
intellectual difficulties by his genius, may succeed in mastering 
more mystic truths, and we know not at what hour of a failing 
life, or during which of the last pulses of the departing spirit, 
the great truth may be revealed and accepted. In the writings 
of Arago these subjects have not been presented to our notice, 
and we should not have referred to them here but for a painful 
anecdote which lias been jiuhlished by M. De la Rive.* 

Having thus given our readers a brief sketch of the life and 
character of Arago, we shall now proceed to offer them a con- 
densed account of those great discoveries in science, which have 
])]accd his name in the honorary lists of all the great Academics 
in the Old and the New Worlds. The most important, doubtless, 
of all his discoveries are those which relate to the polarisation and 
diffraction of light. In the middle of the 17th century, a Danish 
)jhilosoj)her, Bartholinus, had discovered a transparent mineral 
called Iceland spar, which had the remarkable property of giving 
two images of everything, or of refracting a single pencil of light 
into two pencils — a property now^ well known under the name 
of the double refraction of light.. Huygens, the distinguished 
Dutch philosopher, discovered that one of these pencils had dif- 


* TliiH anecdote has beco published more than once, and commented on in 
a ^ay should not have expected. Out readers may desire to peruse it. It 
foims the concluding paragraph of the third brief notice of M. Arago in our list. 
« We were conversing on the wonders of creation — on the great question of the 
formation of worlds. The name of Qod came naturally to be used. This led 
him to complain of the difficulty which his intelligence experienced in conipre- 
heiidiug God : one saw clearly the struggle which passed iu his mind with regnid 
to truths wliicli are often more fSsU than demonstrated by the help of pure reason 
* But,* said I, ‘ it is yet more difficult not to oompreliend God than to com pie- 
hend Him.’ He did not deny ibis ; but only added, * In this ease I ahstaiu, for 
it is impossible for ihe to comprehend Hghtly the Go<l of you philosophers.’ *But 
it is not of Him we are now talking/ 1 replied^ * thougli I am of opinion that true 
philosophy conducts necessarily to the notion of God It is of ihe God of the 
Christians that 1 meant to speak.’ * Ah T said he to me» < ii is the God of my 
mother, betoro whom she always found so much comfort in kneeling.’ * Without 
doubt/ said I. Ho added no more. His heart had spoken. This time he had 
understood.” We must leave our resdsr to form his own judgment on the im- 
poH and moral of this oonversatioii. « 
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fereut properties from the other^ and also from the original pencil, 
of which they were the halves, or from any other pencil of ex- 
actly the same size that had not passed through the spar, lie 
had, in short, discovered that the two pencils formed by the 
spar were pencils of polarized light, as they were afterwards 
called ; but it was left to Newton, who knew much less of the 
subject than Huygens, to remark that the sides of the two pencils 
had acquired different properties in passing through the spar. 

This interesting truth, though well known to every philoso- 
pher in Europe, slumbered for more than a century, till 1810, 
when it burst forth in a new form, the germ of new arts, and 
the principle of new sciences. When Mains, a celebrated French 
philosopher, was viewing through a piece of Iceland spar the 
light of the setting sun reflected from one of the windows of the 
liuxembourg, he found that the pencil of light thus reflected liad 
acquired hy reflexion thg same propeities as if it Iiad been one 
of the two pencils refi*actcd by Iceland spar. Thus he was led 
to the great truth, that a ray of common Ught reflected at a certain 
angltj differing with the nature of the body whether soUd or fluids 
is polarized^ or has the same property as one of the rays produced 
by the double refraction of Iceland spar. 

This discovery was followed by otlK*rs‘ which we owe to Malus 
and other philosophers ; but in none of the’ new observations 
thus made were any phenomena of colour observed. The dis- 
covery of coloured polarisation was reserved for Arago, and 
formed the basis of those numerous and splendid researches 
which have been made in every part of Europe. On the lltli 
August 1811, Arago communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
a paper “ On a particular modification which the luminous rays 
experience on their passage through certain transparent bodies.” 
In transmitting polarized light through thin plates of sulphate of 
lime, mica, and rock crystal, and subsequently analyzing them with 
a prism of calcareous spar, made so as to separate distinctly the 
two imagos, the most beautiful complementary colours were pro- 
duced, the colour of one of the images being complementary to 
that of ttie other. These colours varied with the thickness of 
the plate, which he sometimes reduced to such a degree of thin- 
ness that it had not the power of producing colours at all. 
Though in the same plate the colours varied with the thick- 
ness, yet there were other causes on which they depended. 
When the transparent plate was tiumed round, Arago found that 
there were two positions of the plate at right angles to one 
another, in which the ciystal gave no colours, while they ap- 
peared in alLintermediato positions^* 

* M'ho phenommA nf Aoloiir^d polsHiiitiod lyem discovered, by independent 
observation, bti* Uavnl Birowster, «tid ejthibited to tlm Hoyol Society of rUiii* 
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These fundamental observations attracted the notice and ad- 
miration of other Members of the Institute^ and M- Biot, with liis 
usual diligence and ardour, and the use of fine apparatus given him 
by the Academy, added to them a aeries of bnliiant discoveries. 
Though occupied with his duties in the Observatory, M. Arago 
continued his optical researches. In his experiments with quartz 
lie had observed along the axis of the crystal certain colours which, 
though they increased and diminished with the thickness of the 
plate, he considered as difiering in their nature from the ordi- 
nary polarized tints. These tints were the same as those subse- 
quently discovered in many fluids by Seebeck and Biot, which 
have been so beautifully analyzed by the latter, and made tlio 
basis of a series of researches as important to the sciences as they 
have been useful in the arts. 

Among the most interesting optical discoveries of M. Arago, 
wo must enumerate those on the interference of common and 
polarized light. The shadows of ail bodies in light proceeding 
from a point or narrow aperture are surrounded with several 
coloured fringes, produced by what is called diffraciionj and in 
the shadows themselves there are other fringes parallel, generally 
speaking, to the former. Our celebrated countryman, Ljr, 
Thomas Young, proved, that these inner fringes disappeared 
when the light on one side of the body was intercepted, thus 
cstablisliing, that they werc produced by the interfei’enco of the 
rays that j^assed by one side with those that passed by the other. 
M. Arago made one of tlic greatest discoveries on this subject, 
by shewing that when the light was intercepted by a transparent 
plate, the fringes were displaced by a quantity depending on the 
refractive power and thickness of the plate. Hence, he was led 
to many fine I’esults-^for example, to the determination that the 
index of refraction from a vacuum into dry air was 

1.0002945, . ’ _ 

and from a vacuum into air saturated with humidity 

1,0002936. 

The experiment of displacement has, however, led to still 
greater results. M. Delarive has maintained that the experi- 
ment proves that the displaced ray was retarded in its passage 
through the transparent plate, and, cons^uently, that the New- 
tonian theory of emission w^as false. The experiment proves 
nothing more than the displacement; and though Arago had 
devised, for many years, an experiment for proving that light 
moved slower in transparent bodies than in air, it was not till 
Leon Foucault, under his directions, completed the fine experi^ 
rnent which we have ourselves seen, from which he has drawn 

burgh, when no knowledge of M. Amgo’s observatioiw extsted in Seotland, oining to 
the interrupted communication between France and England. The pmiil) of 
discovery, however, belongs distinctly to M. Arago. 
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the conclusion that light moves with less velocity in water than in 
and, consequently, lliat he has experimentally demonstrated the 
truth of the undulatory theory ^ and the falsehood of the Newtonian. 

In various notices of the discoveries of Araujo, where this last 
e:Kperinient is adduced to prove not only a truth but a theory, 
it is stated that Knglish writers make the two theories a question 
of patinotism^ and that Sir David Brewster and Lord Brouffliam 
are einissionists.” These persons might have eliujinated patriot- 
ism fronl the list of cmissionist arguments, had they added, 
which they might have done, with equal, if not with much more 
truth, that M. Biot, without exception the most profound and ac- 
complished optical philosopher of the day, is an cmissionut. These 
three individuals deny what is thus intended to be an aspersion 
upon them. M. Biot wn'ttily said to Lord Brougham, in reference 
to these charges, that he is a “ rienistef waiting doubtless, like 
his colleagues in the Institute, for that effulgent light which has 
not yet burst upon them cither from Cambridge or from Paris. 
Sir j)a\id Brew^ster has long ago declared that the emission 
theory is incapable of ex})laining very many optical phenomena 
which the undulatory theory readily explains, and lias expressed 
his liighest admiration of the latter as a mathematical theory. 
iVe believe that we may venture to add, that this is the opinion 
both of Lord Brougham and Biot; but when wo are called 
upon by persons in Cambridge, wlio have scarcely ever made 
an experiment on the subject, and have been more recently called 
upon by writers in Paris, who have not made many more, to 
surrender our judgftents, and give in our allegiance to a great 
>j)oculation, we can only express our wonder at the intolerance 
of tlio age. M. Arago himself never even asserted that the un- 
dulatory theory was demonstrated by his own early experiments 
and those of Fresnel. He for twelve years looked forw'ard to 
the experiment of 'Foucault as a confirmation of his views; and 
were he alive, he would tell us, with his usual candour, that 
something more is wanting to make the prevailing theory of light 
a theory of universal and necessary faitli. Even TAbbe 
Moigno, who has, more than any living writer, denounced 
the just caution of men who are entitled to be cautious, — even 
lie who has seen, as we also have done, the grand experiment 
of Foucault, and given the best account of it, makes the re- 
mark, that the experimental researches of MM. Fizeau and 
Foucault are an at^ent confirmation of Ihe theoru of undula- 
tions ! We agree with the Abb^ in the justice of the sentiment, 
but^;)^ will not believe that these researches are a demonstration 
ifmfon the authority even of a bull, however loudly fulminated 
' ' *'11 any of the intellectual vaticans of JBurope.* 


' ** Some of oiir readexB may not kno\t tliat Sir Isaac Newton in his dibcourse on 
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No less interesting than the experiments we have mentioned 
are those of Arago on the interference of polarized rays. In 
conjunction witli SVesnel he shewed that two pencils of light 
])olarized in the same plane intorfeio with one another exactly 
like pencils of common light ; 2d, That two pencils whose planes 
of polarisation form an acute angle with one anothef interfere 
oyl^'^ partially, the intensiiy of the fringes being greatly dimi- 
nished ; 3d, That rays })olarized at right angles to each other do 
not interfere at all ; 4th, That such rays may be brought into tho 
same ])lane of polarisation without interference; and, 5Mi, That 
two rays polarized at right angles to one another and brought 
into the same plane of polarisation, interfere only when tliev be- 
long to a pencil originally and entirely polarized in one plane ; 
and, 6th, That in the interference of doubly refracted pencils wc 
must, besides the difference of paths, take into account half 
an undulation, vihich has as it were been lost. These great re- 
sults threw a broad light upon the whole phenomena of chro- 
matic ])olarisation, and overturned the very ingenious theory of 
moveable polarisation which Biot had invented for explaining 
this class of phenomena. 

The discoveries of Arago on the subject of what has been 
called optical meteorology are of peculiar interest, Ilis disco- 
very of a Neutral point in the atmosphere where there is no 
jiolarisation, — his observations on the jiolarisation of halos, and 
his jiolarimeter for measuring degrees of polarisation, — his anti- 
cipation of the polarisation dial — his cyanometer for measuring 
the blue colour of the sky, are a few of the td|j)ics which want of 
space only prevents us from describing more fully. 

l*assing over, as we must do, his fine researches on the sub- 
ject of Newton’s coloured rings, as produced in polarized light, 
and j)ublishcd in the Mdmoires D’Arcucil, — his profound investi- 
gations on the subject of photometry, his experimental verification 
of the formulae of Fresnel, and many other researches and 
inventions which it would require a volume to explain, we must 
draw the attention of our readers to his.impottant discoveries on 
the subject of magnetism. 

The general prevalence of magnetism in substances not ferrugi- 
nous had been for some time a subject of experimental research, but 
it is to Arago that we owe the discovery of the universal preva- 
hMice of magnetism in bodies* On the 20th Nov. 1844, he commu- 
nicated to the Academy of Sciences his discovery of the magnetic 


coloura, read to the Royal Society In X676^ proposes a Uieory of light in which the 
principles of the emission and undulation theory are combihed. With that 
theory, wliieli we do not adopt, the great experiment of Foucault is not at variance. 
VOL. XX. NO. XL. 2 K 
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properties of substances not containing iron. Having conceived 
the idea of studying tho oscillations of a magnetic needle when 
placed above or in the presence of any body, he suspended a 
magnetic needle above a surface of metal or of water. W'hen 
made to deviate a certain number of degrees from its position, 
it began, Vlien left to itself, to oscillate in arcs of loss and less 
amplitude, as if it had been placed in a resisting medium ; and, 
what was peculiarly interesting, tho diminution of tho ampli- 
tude of the oscillations did not alter tho number of oscillations 
executed in a given time. Thus when the semi-amplitude of 
the oscillations of the needle was 43% and the needle was placed 
upon water^ the oscillation lost lO"" in amplitude after 30 oscilla- 
tions when the distance of the needle from the water was 63 
millimetres, wliereas at a distance of 52*2 millimkres it required 
60 oscillations to produce a loss of 10® of amplitude. 

When the same needle was placed upon /cc, the following 
were tho results : — 


Distance of needlo 
from ice. 


Diminution of amplitude. 


No. of oscillations to pro> 
duce the diminution. 


0-70 Millim. From 53® to 43®. 26 

52*50 ... From 53® to 43®. 60 

Wlien Crown glass was used. 

0-91 Milliin. From 90® to 41®. 122 

4*01 ... From 90° to 41®. 221 

♦ 


When the needle was placed upon plates of metal, similar re- 
sults were obtained ; but the metals that acted more energeti- 
cally than glass, wood, &c., exhibited a mode of action different 
from these substances. Hence it follows that all bodies placed 
near a magnetic needle in a state of oscillation, exercise over it 
such an action as to diminish the amplitude without altering 
the number of its oscillations, and hence the universal prevalence 
of magnetism in bodies is established. Dr. Seebeck of Berlin 
upon repeating these experiments found that in alloying mag- 
netic with non-magnetic bodies, he could form compounds which 
exercised no action upon the n^dle. The alloys which specially 
possessed this remarKable property were those consisting of five 
parts of antimony and one of iron, or two parts of copi>er with 
one of nickel. At its anniversaiy meeting in J626, the Royal 
Society of London adjudged the Uopley Medal to M. Arago for 
discovery. 

'/While occupied in these researches, the idea presen^d itself 
to our author that the magnetie xieedle while under the influence 
of a glass or naetal plate, might be carried round or in some way 
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affected by the rotation of the plate. In order to perform this 
experiment) an apparatus^ consisting duelly of a clock made of 
copper with the exception of two or three steel pivots^ was con- 
structed for the purpose of giving a motion of rotation to the 
plate laid horizontally on the top of a vertical revolving 
axis. Immediately above this was placed a glass receiver, within 
which the needle was suspended so as to take its place horizon- 
tally within a short distance of the revolving plate. 

When the apparatus was prepared, and the copper made to 
revolve under tlie needle in its place, with a sheet of paper in- 
tervening to prevent disturbance from aerial currents, the 
needle w as gradualFy drawn out of the magnetic meridian with a 
force proportional to the velocity of the copper plate, and as this 
new force is opposed by the magnetic action of the earth, which 
constantly tends to keep the needle in its place, the needle must 
finally take a ])osition of equilibrium depending on the ratio of 
these forces. In very rapid rotations, however, the inferior in- 
fluence of the earth is completely overpowered, and the needle 
turns continually round. In such cases the needle wdll take a 
fixed position by increasing its distance from the revolving plate, 
the velocity remaining the same, so that tho deviation of the 
needle may be made very small by increasing that distance. 

In studying the influence of plates of vanous metals, Arago 
found the results so dependent on tho purity of the materials, that 
he did not publish them, but limited his attention chiefly to the 
determination of the comnonents of the force developed by rota- 
tion, ill the direction of tnroe lines parallel t& three co-ordinate 
])lanes perpendicular to each other. The component perpen- 
dicular to the revolving plate, he found to be a repulsive one by 
its action on a long magnet, suspended vertically oy a thread to 
the extremity of the arm of a balance in equilibrium with a 
weight at the other extremity. When the plate revolves the mag- 
net is repelled, and the equilibrium of the balanco overset. The 
second component is horizontal and perpendicular to a vertical 

5 lane abutting against the projection of the pole of tho needle. 
'Jiis is tlie force which, acting in the direction of a tan^nt to 
the axis, produces the rotation of the needle. The third com- 
ponent is parallel to the radius which abuts against the projec- 
tion of the pole of the needle. It may be determined by a 
dipping neealo placed vertically, so that its axis of rotetion is 
continued in a plane perpendicular to one of the radii of the 
disc. No action is experienced by a similar needle placed at 
the centre of the disc. There was also a second point nearer 
the margin than the centre, where no ebange was produced by 
tho disc on the position of w needle ; but between these neutral 
points the lower pole constantly attracted towards the centre 
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of the disc, while beyond that point it is repelled. These ex- 
periments were announced to the Academy of Sciences on the 
7th March 182.'); and they were exhibited in London in the 
following April by M. Gay Lussac. They excited great interest 
thougliout Europe. Messrs. Babbage and Ilerschel, Barlow, 
Nobili, Cliristie, and Messrs. Prevost and Colladon took up the 
suUect and obtained many important results. 

In consequence of M. Arago having discovered in 1820, con- 
temijoraneously, we believe, with Sir II. Davy and Dr. Seebeck, 
the power of the electric current to impart magnetism to iron 
and steel needles, his friends have clainipd for him a share in the 
discovery of the Electric Telegraph. Wo have not seen sufficient 
evidence, nor do we believe that any exists, to place the name 
of any single person in the history of science, as the discoverer of 
the Electric Telegraph. Although so much has been done by 
individuals, both as discoverers of principles and inventors of 
methods, yet we are not aware of any person having claimed 
for himself the invention of this noble apparatus. Ifj however, 
we are to give the invention of the steam engine and steam 
vessels to Papin, Hull, and others, who originally suggested 
the idea, we can have no hesitation in assigning the invention 
of the Electric Telegraph to a humble Scotsman who has left 
us only the shadow of his name. J ust one hundred years ago, 
a contributor to the Scotch Magazine, dating from Ren- 
frew, published to the world the invention of tho Electric 
Telegraph, in terms so distinct that they must take away from 
every claimant any other merit than that of simplifying it, and 
employing the known principles of electricity and magnetism, 
discovered since the time of its inventor. Although this is not 
the place to discuss the history of that invention, wo shall give 
Qjir readers the gratification of reading this remarkable i)ro- 
duction.* 


1 , 1753 . 

oiR,— It IS well known to all who are conversant in electrical experiments, 
that the electric power may be propagated along a small wire, from one place to 
another, without being sensibly abated by the length of its progress. Let thou 
a set of wires^ equal in number to the letters of tho alphabet, be extended horizon- 
tally Iwtween two riven places, parallel to one another, and each of them about an 
inch distant from that next to it At every twenty yards end, let them be fixed 
in glass, or jeweller's cement,, to some, firm body, both to prevent them from touch- 
ing (he earth, OP any other non-electric, and from breaking by tlieir own gravity. 
Let (he electric gun-harivl be placed at right angles with the extremities of the 

and Shout an inch belowthem. Also let the wires be fixed in a solid piece of 
Whi, St six inches from the end ; nnd let that part of them which reaches from 
we glass te the macnine, have sufficient spring and stiffness to recover its situation 
alter having been brought in contact with Uiia barrel. Close by tlie supporting 
gla^ let a ball be suMuiiled from every wire s and about a sixth or an eighth of 
an inch below the ball, place the letters of an alphabet, marked on bits of paper, 
or any other mbetanee tiiat mky be light enough to rise to the electrified ball ; and 
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Among the interesting inquiries of Arago relating to magnet* 
ism, we cannot omit his views respecting what has been called 
by Humboldt magnetic atorme or disturbances in the magnetic 
atmosphere, extending themselves to great distances in our 
atmosphere, exhibiting themselves in irregular movements of tho 
magnetic needle, and terminating in a display of the aurora 
borealis. In electrical sU rms, on the other hand, the disturb- 
ances have a limited range, terminating in thunder, and lightning, 
and rain. 

When the construction and safety of steam boilers had become 
objects of national importance, Arago and Dulong w ei’e, in 1 820, 


at tlie same time let it be contrived tliaf each them may rcaRsnme its proper 
place when dropt. All things constructed as above, and the minute previously 
iixod, 1 begin the conversation with iny distant friend in this manner, llavingeet 
the electrical machine a-going aa in ordinary experiments, suppose I am to pro* 
nnunce the word Sir; with a piece of glass, or any other tfectric per I strike the 
wire S, so as to bring it in contact with the baiTcl, then i, then r, all in the same 
way : and iny correspondent almost in tho same instant obberves Uiose several 
characters rise, in order, to the electric balls at his end of the wires. Thus 1 spell 
away as long as 1 think tit ; and my correspondent, for tho sake of memory, 
writes the characters as they rise, and may join and read them afterwards as often 
as he inclines. Upon a signal given, or irom choice, 1 stop tho machine ; and 
taking up the pen in iny turn, I write down whatever my friend at the other cud 
strikes out. 

** Jf any body should iliink this w'ay tiresome, let him, instead of the balls, sus* 
pend a range of bolls troin the roof, equal in number to the letters of the al|)habet ; 
gradually decreasing in size from the.bell A to Z : and from tho horizontal wires, 
Jet there be another set reaching to the several bells ; one, viz from the horizontal 
wire A to the bell A, another trom tho horizontal wire Ji to the bell &c. Then 
let him who begins the discourse bring the wires in contact with the barrel, as be- 
fore; and the electric spark breaking on the bells of d'fferoiit size, will inform 
his corrospoiident by tho sound what wires have been touched. And then, by 
some practice, they may como to understand the language of the chimes ta vhole 
vords, without being put to tho trouble of writing down every letter. 

The same thing may bo otherwise eflPected. Let the balls be suspended over 
the characters as before, but instead of bringing the ends of the horizontal wires 
in contact with the barrel, let a second sot reach from the electrified wire, so ^ to 
be in contact with the horizontal ones ; and let it be so contrived at the same time^ 
that any of them may be removed from its corresponding horizontal by tlie 
.slightest touch, and may bring itself again into contact, when left at liberty. This 
may be done by the help of a small spring and slider, or twenty other materials, 
which the least ingenuity will discover. In this way the characters will always 
adhere to the balls, excepting when any of the secondaries is removed from con- 
tact with its horizontal ; and then the letter at the other end of the horizontal will 
immediately drop from its ball. But I mention this only by way of variety. 

Some may perhaps tliink, tliat although this electric iire has nut been ob- 
served to diminish, sensibfy, in its progress through sny length of wire that 
has been tried hitherto ; yet as that has never exceeded some thirty or forty yard^ 
it may be reasonably supposed, that in a far greater length, it would be remark- 
ably diminished, and probably w'ould be entirely drained off in a few miles by the 
surrounding air. To prevent the objection, aud some longer argument, lay orwt, 
the wires from one end to the other with a thin coat of jeweller’s cement. This 
may be done for n trifle of additional expense ; and as it is an eleetrie per ss, will 
effectually secure any part of the fire from mixing with the atmosphere.— 1 am, &o. 
C. M,”— rAs ScoU bagetine, Feb. 1753, voL xv. pp. 73, 74. 
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employad by the Government to make experiments on the sub- 
je<Jt, and they drew np tables exhibiting the elastic forces of 
steam at difforent temperatures. This ta^, which was executed 
wi& much ability^ was as dangerous as it was diflScult. Tho 
bursting of boilers to which they were constantly exposed, and 
that too in a limited locality, was more hazardous than that of 
shells in a field of battle ; and while military officers who assisted 
them — men of tried courage — grew pale and fled from the scene, 
the two savans went on coolly making their calculations, and ob- 
serving the temperature and pressure with boilers every moment 
on the point of explosion,* 

Numerous and valuable as are tho scientific researches of 
Arago, of which he has himself given an account, yet we should 
form an imperfect estimate either of his genius or of his labours 
were wo to measure them by his published writings. In early life, 
when fame is the lofty stimulus to genius, the young philo- 
sopher is little scrupulous about the form or manner in which 
he presents his achievements to the world. To gain the victory 
— to announce it to the world, and to receive the laurel, arc tlip 
sole objects of his desire. If he has competitors in the race of 
ambition who carry less weight than himsell^ and who ha\e 
more leisure and greater instrumental resources, he is compelled 
to work under a higher mental pressure, and by prematurely dis- 
closing his discoveries, toenable his rival to occupythe very heights 
at which he aimed. Time, however, soon reduces this morbid 
aspiration after fame, and we believe there arc few successful 
discoverers wlio have not withheld from the public large portions 
of their reseai dies, in tlie hope, frequently a vain one, of finding 
leisure to correct and extend them. If Arago had not published 
so early his paper on chromatic polarisation, ho might have an- 
ticipated Biot in many of his groat discoveries ; but, on the other 
hand, he ran the risk of losing the priority which he possessed, 
unless he had couched his results in an anagram, or lodged them 
in a scaled packet with the Academy. 

It is doubtless, from causes of this nature, that Arago has left 
behind him so many unpublished memoirs, and so many undc- 
^jbed inventions and aiscoveries. When, in 1850, he himself 
made this announcement to the Academy, it was in terms, and 
under circumstances, which deeply affected his colleagues and 
bis audience* ^♦The bad state of my health," be said, and tho 
great change which my sight hp almost suddenly experienced, 
have inspired me witn the desire, I may almost say, have 
posed u^n me the duty, of promptly givifig to the public the 
scientific results which t have obtained, and which, for a long 


* Notices on this subject will be fbund In the Annmire for 1829 and 1880. 
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time have slumbered in my manuscripts^ I have resolved to 
commence with Photometry, a science which, born in the middle 
of our Academy, has remained stationary amidst the progress 
which has been made in optics daring the last half century. 
In publishing the results of researches pursued interruptedly 
for many long years, and with instruments improved or in- 
vented by myself, it appears to me that my communications 
should not boar upon insulated facts, but should rather embrace 
general results mutually connected, so as to form each a chapter 
in science.” Witli these preliminary observations, our great 
philosopher entered upon the subject of bis memoir^ and gt 
successive sittings of the Academy, ho continued week after week, 
— without the aid of diagrams or instruments, — witliout looking 
into his MSS.,~witbout consulting«even a memorandum,— to 
describe in detail long series of experiments and calculations, and 
to expound those great physical truths to which they led. These 
memoirs we are Imppy to announce will speedily be given to the 
world. M. Gide, the celebrated publisher of the Travels and 
Cosmos of Humboldt, has given 120,000 francs, about £5000, 
ioi the copyright of Arago’s works, printed and in MS. They 
will be published in twelve volumes octavo. Three volumes will 
embrace his historical ologes and biographical notices, preceded 
hy Memoh 9 of hie youth. Two volumes will bo occupied with 
nineteen scientific memoirs, of which only six or seven have been 
published. Two volumes will fonn a treatise on physical as- 
tronomy, a work of which the highest expectations have been 
formed. Other three volumes will comprehend the scientific 
notices which have appeared in the Annuofres^ including a new 
edition of the remarKable one on Thunder, which Arago had 
prepared on bis deathbed. The last volume will contain reports 
made to the different legislative assemblies on the subject of 
fortifications and other public works. M. Barral, formerly a 

I )upil of the Polytechnic School, and Professor of Chemistry, 
las undertaken the duty of editing the works of his friend, and 
there is reason to believe that they mil very soon be in the pos- 
session of the public. 

Although these volumes will form the true monument to tho 
memory of their distinguished author, yet the friends of Arago 
have, with great propriety, resolved to erect, in honour of him, a 
more public meraonal. We trust that this will neither be a 
marble bust in the Institute, which private friends may supply, 
nor a colossal figure in bronze, nor a sepulchral column over his 
ashes, but a nome building erected in the heart of Paris, at whose 
base the youth of France may kneel, or within vrhose precincts 
they may imbibe those ennobling sentiments, or study those 
immortal truths which will over be associated with his name. 
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It is difRcuIt to draw in a few definite lines the character of a 
man like Arago, presented to ns as it is under so many phases, 
and viewed from so many points of .sight. A child of the first 
revolution — a stripling during the consulate and military sway 
of Napoleon — a public teacher under the restoration — a legislator 
under the unconstitutional regime of Louis Philippe — a cabinet 
minister under the provisional go vernment — a deputy under the 
second republic — and a dying man under the second empire, — 
we find him carried, a patriot, to his grave by the representatives 
of all the conflicting opinions, and all the antagonist authorities 
of his country. Through what dangerous quicksands must such 
a course have lain ? How many Charybdises must the pilgrim 
have crossed, and how many Scyllas evaded in so stormy a pas- 
sage to the grave? It would be difficult to delineate in its noble 
outline and godlike form the character of a patriot and a philan- 
thropist, two inseparable names; — but that statesman is, doubt- 
less, deserving of the double title who has lived simply and died 
in poverty — who has refused salaries that he had earned, and 
emoluments that he had won, and who has spent his life in de- 
veloping the only true sources of national greatness and social 
regeneration — the education of the commonwealth — the advance- 
ment of science, literature, and the arts — the simplification of 
knowledge, and the diffusion of it among all classes of the people. 
In this its highest meaning Arjigo was a statesman, and one of 
that honoured group whose destiny it has been to take an efficient 
part in tliese various branches of their country's service. But in 
thus serving his country, he became the benefactor of tlic human 
family. Every' step in the patriot’s career, though primarily 
taken for his country, is ultimately taken for mankind. The 
lesson which is taught, and the example which is set on the Seine 
or on the Thames, will be learned and imitated on the Mississippi, 
and on the Volga. The law of truth and justice which triumphs 
over European anarchy, will yet tame the ferocious Tartar, and 
fix the w’andering Arab. 

It is, however, in his character as a philosopher and as a Per- 
petual Secretary of the Institute that Arago is best known and 
most appreciated in England. He was personally acquainted 
with the greater number of our distinguished men, and received 
as a foreign member into almost all our Societies. His genius — 
his talents — his discoveries — his manly character — his high esti- 
mate of intellectual worth, were universally admired, and if we 
ever heard a sound not in unison with the language of praise, it 
hut the expression of regret that so distinguisned a philoso- 

E n& should havo been exposed to the political convulsions which 
ad been so long desolating Iiis countiy. 

As an editor of the Anmles de Ohimie et de Physique and of 
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the Comptea Bendas^ fee.,*** Ara^ was specially called upon to de- 
cide in cases of disputed inventions and discoveries. We all know 
how complicated such questions become when discussed under 
the influence of national and personal feeling, and we have seen 
how these feelings have operated in the history of Fluxions and 
in the recent controversies respecting the discovery of Keptune. 
Arago has been rashly accused of always leaning to his cbtintiy j 
but though we do not concur in some of his decisions, nor admit 
the rules which some of his countrymen have laid down as the 
basis of such adjudications, we yet regard his decisions as the Con- 
victions of an upright man, subject, like eve^ other jtidgjp, to 
the influences aroUnd him. How different Is the conduct of 
some of our own self-constituted arbiters of science, ^who, witli 
no country in their heart, have, under the impulse oi an ignoble 
]3ersoiiality, transferred to foreign claimants discoveries which 
have been made at home. 

One of the brightest phases in the charabtor of Arago was his 
ardent love of science, — his admiration oi those who advanced 
it, — his zeal to encourage youthful genius, and to patronize the 
ingenuity and inventions of the humblest artisan. In the name 
of the youth and the workmen of Paris, M. Barral has expressed 
the affection and gratitude which they owe him. M. Flourens 
has recorded in eloquent terms the sentiments of the Academy 
which ho adorned ; and the veterans of science who have mourned 
his loss in the different capitalsof the civilized world, will doubtless 
join in the glowing sentiments of the chief whom they honour, 
— the illustrious Baron Humboldt, the father of the republic of 
science : — “ But that," says he, "which characterized this^singnlar 
man was not only the fire of genius which produced, and the 
penetration which enabled him to develop new creations as things 
that liad been long achieved by human intelligence ; — it was the 
attractive union of the energy and elevation of an empassioned 
character, with the most aTOCtionate gentleness of disposition. 

I am proud to think that, by my tender devotions and my re- 
spectful admiration, I have belonged to him during forty-four 
years; — that my name will be sometimes pronounced beside his 
great name ; — and that all my works bear testimony to my gra- 
titude and warm affection.* * ’ 

After such expressions of admiration and friendship from 
authorities so higb, we should scarcely have ventured to add a 
few words of our own, had we not been placed toward Arago in 
a relation very difibrent from theirs. Forty years have elapsed 
since the writer of these lines became acquainted with Arago^ 


* Compter Htndus BeanM de J/Aeadimie* Par MM. les 

•SoerCtairea Perpetueh, 1835*1054. 
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when engog^ in the same inauiries witli himself. The tic 
created by sipiilarity of studies, though at first strong, is often 
onevliioh is most easily severed. Whether in the pursuit of 
tame we outstrip our friend, or are left behind in the race, we 
reach the goal with some disturbance in the affections. The 
silver cord, though neither enfeebled nor broken, may yet have 
given forth a discordant sound. That man indeed can have no 
feeling for his mission who does not vindicate a right of discovery 
with all the energy which truth and justice demand, and hence 
it is that, under peculiar circumstances, men of ardent tempera- 
men| have permitted such discussions to cool down the general 
flow of the affections. Time, however, never fails to thaw the 
current that has been only frozen ; and rival philosophers soon 
learn to leave to posterity the settlement of their claims, and to 
entrust to it the connection even of contemporary injustice. AVe 
have had the good fortune, as wc now feel it, of breaking a 
lance with Arago, bof^ as a principal and a second, in some of the 
tournaments of science. A nobler and more generous opponent 
we never encountered. When after a campaign of twenty-five 
years it became necessary that we should meet, he prepared the 
^^y by a letter of lofty sentiment and warm affection. Other 
twenty years havelelapsed, in which we have found ourselves in 
open combat with him on questions of exciting intm'ost and 
national feeling; but he has ever shewn to us the wannest 
friendship, not only in words which he has addressed to the 
world, but in acts of substantial and much valued kindness. 
It is therefore with the deepest sorrow that we mourn the 
double Idss of a friend and of a sage, and that wo now express 
over his tomb our admiration of his genius, our sympathy with 
his patriotism^ our gratitude for his Kindness, and our affection 
for his character. 

Wo could have wished to have here closed our account of M. 
Arago ; but an attack has been made upon him in England by 
one of our most respectable Journals, so violent in its character, 
so false in its statements, and so vicious in the motives which 
have inspired it, that we owe it to the scientific Character of our 
country to disavow it as the production of any English philoso- 
plier. Although the title rf the article is, The InstUtUe ofFruTice^ 
a subject not veiy interesting to the readers of the Quarterly 
Rmewj yet that title is assumed in order to introduce an 
account of the Academy of Scimice^ and thua gain a position 
from which to throw dishonour on its Perpetual Secretary. 
Had the writer of this tirade subiected to criticism any of the 
works of Arago, or questioned the originality or value of any 
of his discovenes, or had he been led in political discussion to 
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challenge his patriotism or denounce his republicanism^ i^e should 
have been the last to interfere even with the licentiousness of 
literary criticism, or the virulence of political slander* But the 
article to which we refer is an attack upon the entire life and 
character and motives of a great man,<-*^ictat6d by personal re- 
sentment, -^pretending to instruct the public when its object is to 
wound the individual, — masking under the incense of praise 
the poison of its stiletto. 

The attack upon the Institute as a body will no doubt be re-> 
pelled by an elaborate exposure of its falsehoods. It is with the 
charges against the Academy of Sciences and M. Arago that we 
shall deal. This distinguished body is charged with adopting 
in the present day new methods to gain an ascendency over the 
public I^’ It is described as an inferior body to the Academy under 
Lagrange and Laplace, — as unjustly boasting of the superiority 
of its mathematicians, — as having lost its pre-eminence in Europe, 
and as addressing itself to the populace, and winning their sym- 
pathy by the tone of its periodicals. The older members, liiot, 
Thenard, Cauchy, Mirbet, Arago, and Chcvreul, are set down as 
belonging to another age ; and Dumas, Elie de Beaumont, and 
Leverrier, the younger members, are denounced as more de- 
voted to politics than to physics.^' 

This change of character is ascribed to the admission of tho 
public to its meetings, which is considered as no less a revolu- 
tion than that of the State in 1830 1 Profound discussions are 
now said to have disappeared, and the Academicians seek only 
tho favour of the crowd. The Comptec Rendus^ the noblest 
scientific journal in the world, is said to have been established 
as a great instrument of domination,” and to be*often filled with 
worthless communications. M. Arago is declared to be ^^tho 
promoter of this revolution.” He is charged with ignorance of 
niathcniatics and of classical learning; — with seeking for an 
easily won applause in the exposition of popular science with 
exhibiting an intolerance without bounds when a republican ; — 
with leaguing himself with the ultra-liberal party fwith address- 
ing himself to false and vulgar patriotism ; — with claiming all 
discoveries for Frenchmen ; — witn preferring the productions of 
an ouvrier to those of a philosopher ;-<-with setting aside in the 
Academy important discoveries to announce showers pf fre^s to 
please a gaping crowd and with pulling down the pillars of 
the Temple of Science to make sport for the Philistines.” Out 
of a thousand of examples” of virulent dkeussions, in which the 
rigour of pbilesophical disputation is exchanged for the heated 
declamation of popular demagogues,’* the critic gives one of a 
very gentle character on the authdrity of a Havre newspaper. M. 
Arago is next charged with voting tot that distinguished natural- 
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ist, Charles Bonaparte, as a candidate for the Academy, in 
opposition to M. Delcssert. The patronage of the numerous 
professorships possessed by the Academy is said to be so abused, 
that combinations are made in order that the success of aii elec- 
tion may sooner or later result in some advantage to the elector or 
his friend. M. Arago is next attacked for having obtained large 
grants for the Observatory, and yet for neglecting the duties 
wliich he owes it. lie is especially charged with the crime of 
not having discovered any of the twenfy-$even little planets; and 
the critic safely predicts that when Arago turns politics out of the 
door^ the planets will begin to peep in at the windowj* as if he 
did not know that none of these planets have been discovered at 
Greenwich, Edinburgh, Dublin, Cambridge, Oxford, Copen- 
hagen, Altona, Dorpat, Pulkova, just because these great obser- 
vatories have a very different kind of work to perform. Even 
tlie leviathan telescope of Lord Rosso declines to push out its 
gridiron tongue to feed upon the small fry of Asteroids. But 
not only did Arago neglect little planets ; — he treated magni- 
ficent comets as disrespectfully 1 While the argiis of the 
Paris observatory was asleep, the idle promenadcr on the Boule- 
vards des Italiens detected one evening a magnificent comet, 
which w’as not seen by astronomer Arago and his assistants till 
the following night I” 

Such is tho attack upon a great man which has been fulminated 
for the instruction of English conservatives, — an attack written 
and issued when Arago was lying blind on his deathbed, and 
unable to put forth the paw of the lion to crush his antagonist. 
Arago died on the very day, w^e believe, of the publication of 
the Review, as if the intellectual Upas had sent its poison by 
telegraph to carry off its victim. 

To some of the copies of the Review there was appended a 
slip of paper expressing the hypocritical regret that the state of 
Arago’s health was not known to the author. The apology, if 
it is meant as one, is false. All the world knew that Arago 
had been blind and dying for the last two years, disappointing 
week after week the fears of his physicians, and labouring with 
decaying life, to prepare an intellectual legacy to posterity. 

We have asked ourselves the question, Couldf any English 
philosopher have composei' the extraordinary production which 
we have been condemning? We answer, impossible — impos- 
sible oven if there exists a philosopher whom Arago’s influence has 
excluded from being a member of the Academy. We have 
a skTO ourselves another question : Can it be written by a French- 
nljSrf and we answer, eqiraitv impossible, unless by some deadly 
r^^yalist whom Arago may have had a share in driving from 
[the Republic. ^ 
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Aut. \1\1.—Cybele Britannica; or British Plants^ and their 

Geographical Pelations. By HkwjbtT Cottrkll Watson. 

In three volumes octavo. London, 1847-1852, 

If we duly consider the peculiar characters of Natural Ilis- 
tory, whether viewed as an efficient mental training, an amusing 
stiidy,^ or, as powerfully aiding the progress of the arts of life, we 
niust join ourselves to those who lament that it does not occupy 
its true place^ as a branch of general education. Indeed we fear 
that many of our readers would feel themselves in no ordinary 
degree puzzled to give an intelligible reply to the question, 
‘‘ What is Natural ITistory?” Those who have devoted their 
attention to the subject, and who are qualified to give a trust- 
worthy opinion regarding it, would readily reply — the object of 
Natural History is^ to determine the a]>pearance.s, relations, and 
functions of the beings constituting the Inorganic and Organized 
Kingdoms — and be disposed to recommend the substitution of 
the more apprhpriate phrase, Natural Science." Accord- 
ing to tliia \iew, we may regard Natural History as occupied 
uith, or embracing the four following branches of knowledge, viz, 
in the inorganic kingdom, mineralogy and geology, and in the 
organized kingdom, phytology (or botany) and zoology. But while 
these are the views usually entertained by intelligent na- 
turalists, we fear that less distinct notions j)revail in high places. 
In Oxford, there will be found a Sherardian Professor of iWany 
and Agriculture, together with readers in mineralogy and geo- 
logy ; and we have chairs of botany, mineralogy, and geology in 
the sister university of (Cambridge, Trinity College, Dublin, 
likewise occupies a condition of equality with her English rela- 
tions, and all of them agree in overlooking ZoOLOQY, although 
the most important department of the science. 

When the University College, London, was founded in 182G, 
zoology occupied a prominent place, along with mineralogy and 
botany. Three years later, on the formation of King’s College, 
the four branches of natural history were, at last, fully recog- 
nised, and chairs of mineralogy, geology, botany, and zoology 
were instituted. Naturalists, at tiiis time, began to indulge the 
liope, that their favourite branch of study, in its several imjwrt- 
ant bearings, was now secured in its proper position in the United 
Kingdom. But their expectations were destined to bo speedily 
withe^d by a retrograde movement, under the sanction of tho 
imperial government. In the new colleges in Ireland, a chair 
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of natural history certainly occupies a place, but there is, at the 
same time, a chair which includes mineralogy and geology. As- 
suming that the chairs of natural history in these colleges embrace 
botany and zoology, then^ in the opinion of our rulers, these two 
branches of science can be satisfactorily taught by the same 
individual, in the course of a single session, and that mineralogy, 
including mctaljur^, together with geology, are equally limited 
and comprehensible. 

In the colleges of Scotland, natural history cannot be contem- 
plated as occupying a respectable position. In the University 
of St. Andrews and the Marischal College of Aberdeen, we find 
natural histoiy, by some strange coincioences, united with civil 
history— while, in the Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
botany constitutes a separate class, and to the occupants of the 
natural history chair are consigned the sciences of mineralogy, 
geology, and zoology. To any one acquainted with the import- 
ant nature and vast extent of those three branches of science, 
destined to be taught by a single individual, in the course of a 
single session, it will appear obvious that the task must bo exe- 
cuted perfunctorily. In truth, a single watchman would be as 
competent for the protection of the lives and property of the citi- 
zens of Edinburgh, as a professor thus overburdened, to execute 
his immense task with even tolerable success. We earnestly re- 
commend this important subject to the favourable consideration 
of our university reformers. 

While we have cause to complain that natural history is not 
'suitably recognised, in reference to its constituent branches, we 
equally lament that its very position in the educational course is 
either overlooked or transposed* In illustration of this remark 
we may state, that in the University of Edinburgh, natural his- 
tory and botany, by a strange combination of circumstances, arc 
considered as the appropriate and peculiar study of the youthful 
aspirants to medical practice. The occupants of the chairs are 
considered as belonging to the medical faculty, and deemed co- 
ordinate with anatomy, surgery, midwifery, or medicine. In- 
deed, in the publishra pi^gramme for the present session, in 
the list of chairs natural nistoiy occupies a station intermediate 
between anatomy and midwifery ! A student, in order to qua- 
lify for obtaining the degree of Doctor of Medicine” must at- 
tend the classes of natural histoiy and botany, and be separately 
examined by the professors of these sdences. He most likewise 
^tid the class materia medica, and a third examination be 
Emitted to, for the purpose of testing the knowledge of the can- 
l&date tespefeting the application of natnnd history and botany to 
medical purposes* 
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Wo have never been able to discover any satisfactory reason 
why mineralo^, geology, botany, and zoology should be cou> 
sidered requisite to form a physician any more than a divine or 
a lawyer. Nor should it be concealed that, in consequence of 
those branches of science being attached to the medical faculty, 

E arents are too frequently jirevented from directing their youth* 
ead to the study of those important departments of knowledge 
with which every one laying* claim to a liberal edneation'’ 
should be acquainted. Let the patrons the tmivenily remove 
these chairs from the medical faculty, and place them, together 
with chemistry, in their proper position along with the usual 
classes in fhe hiculty of arts. The demand ror attendance on 
such classes by the medical faculty need not be altered, while 
a new and important element wonld be introduced in reference 
to the degree of “ Master of Arts.” 

Changes of the kind now recommended, although fully ydtliin 
the power of the Magistrates of Edinburgh, as patrons of tlie 
university, would bo opposed by a few, and the seemingly high 
authority of the Royal Commissioners of Inquiry into the State 
of the Universities of Scotland, (1831,) produced in justifica* 
tion. In their ** Report,” which is of a very anomalous char* 
acter, while the said Commissioners statute and ordain that the 
candidate for the degree of doctor in medicine shall attend 
the class of botany in a university,” and enjoin a course of 
chemistiy during the first session, they only " recommend 
attendance upon a course” of natural history. In order to 
obtain the degree of “Master of Arts,” they overlook botany 
altogether, but statute and ordain that attendance shall be re* 
quired in the classes of natural history and chemistm The 
same rules are prescribed for the curriculum of the University 
of Glasgow, from which we may infer that the Royal Commis* 
sioners considered botany as essehtively a fit subject for the 
student of medicine, while natural history should belong to 
the arts. 

Several years later, the Royal Commissioners for visiting the 
Aberdeen colleges, recommended theinstitntiofi of a single chair 
foi^ natural history and botany to be comprehended in the 
medical faculty, along with chemistry. From this recommenda* 
tion, it appears that these Royal Commissioners were not aware 
of the charactm* of tlie brandaes of knowledge lemtimately in* 
eluded under the term natural histoiy, and added botany, be- 
cause, somewhere or somehow, they* had heard of such a dass^ ' 
constituting a part of the mescal curriculum. 

Wc have, in those {Woliminary remarhs, wandered perhaps a 
little from our proper path, in the hope that our well-meant re- 
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marks may be instrumental in calling public attention to our 
deplorable condition in reference to natural history, and awaken 
our really earnest educationists to the consideration of an iin- 
portant subject. We have no objections to a grant of public 
money for the endowment of a chair pf botany, or the main- 
tenance of a botanic garden ; biit we at the same time assert our 
conviction, that a chair of zoology ought to be instituted in all 
our universities, with its appropiiate appendage, — a zoological 
gfirden. Palms require a lofty roof, so do giraffes, — “ weeds and 
vermin” should share alike. Nor should wo forget, that, in a 
country abounding in valuable minerals and ores, the source of 
a considerable share of our national wealth, we have not, iii 
Scotland, a single chair in any of our universities appropriated 
to the study of mineralogy! Let us now more particularly 
advert to botany or phytology. 

The late Professor Moles of Friburgh, announced that, of 
all the departments into which natural history has been divided, 
botany is the most complete and advanced. The idea of 
natural history may therefore be developed best by considering 
this division of it. Now, botany is nothing else than the science 
of finding the systematic name of a plant from its known or ob- 
served natural properties^ that is to say, by means of its char- 
acters, or of finding the natural properties when the name is 
given ; and all the arrangements, subdivisions, and collocations 
employed by this science arc directed to this purpose. Natural 
history is therefore nothing else than the science of finding the 
systematic name from the characters of a production of nature 
generally^ or vice versa,^ 

We have selected this statement as giving a tolerably fair re- 
presentation of those notions which are entertained by many 
respecting natural history, and the character of the methods 
or systems which are employed in extending its limits, or in ex- 
hibiting the importance of its conc|uests. These sentiments, 
however, seem to indicate the prevailing indistinct conceptions 
of the true principles of arrangement, and serve to encourage 
exertions in a direction where success cannot reasonably be 
looked for. 

The student of botany, or the learner^ pursues one coui’se> the 
essi^erienced botanist another. The operations of the former are 
chiefly analytical, while those of the latter are in a great mca- 
^Sure synthetical. Adopting this* view of the subject, let us in the 
hrst instance contemplate the efforts of one beginning the study. 
Be is made aware that there is a stoidt of knowledge m botany as 
m other scieuce^, constituted by the labours of those who have 
trodden the pith of inquiry, and who have published the re- 
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suit of these exertions. But these recorded observations cannot 
become available without an acquaintance with the terras in 
which it is necessary to express them. We may find in the 
index of a book, Arena, Bromus, Juncus, or Kumex, and be- 
lieve that those terras refer to thin^ existing^ but this will not 
serve without other aid, to conduct us to the things themselves. 
We must begin with tlu' study of organisms, and endeavonr bv 
analytical processes to connect them with the terms by which 
they ai'e oxj^rcssed or represented. The index we can now employ, 
at this comparatively advanced stage, and it will enable us 
readily to asccitain all that the author has published on the sob^ 
ject. In this manner, at a very ea<?y rate, and by something 
like a royal road^ we can rank as shareholders in the common 
stock, and receive our dividend as contributed by the labours of 
others. 

The practice of beginning the study of botany by ascertaining 
the mcMning of the terms employed, With the view of gaining an 
acquaintance with tlie knowledge of plants which has been re- 
corded — ilm finding of names^ is usually entered upon by the 
help of what is termed the artificial method. This phrase, how- 
ever, is faulty in the extreme, and wdth some advantage might be 
denominated the disenminatim system. In tlie employment of 
this method, we observe differences and resemblances, positive 
and negative characters, as so many sign-posts to guide us to the 
wished for end — the name of the plant, in onler, that through 
the appropriate terms wo may be able to search its history — in 
its jieculiar structure, mode of growth, appointed locality, and 
jq^ccific properties. 

In the artificial or discriminative system, therefore, those dis- 
tinguisliing characters are the best which conduct, with the least 
labour or by the shortest road, to the object aimed at, which is 
nothing more than to become acquainted with the name. At 
this stage of the process, however, the students of botany 
usually separate into two well marked groups. 

The first comprehends those who flatter themselves that they 
have become botanists when they are able to call the stinging 
nettle Urtica urens, the curled dock Sumea crispus^ and can 
gUbblo out a few such binary terms. Unfortunately, the pre- 
vailing ignorance of the public favours the growth of this sort of 
quaickerv, and too frequently permits such contemptible jabberers 
to pass ^or botanists. The second group includes such as search 
after the name, in the first instance, with the view of making 
themselves ac(juainted with the known history of plants, for the 
purpose of guiding their researches after truth, and at the same 
time to qualify them for adding tp those treasures whioti their 
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predecessors have so liberally provided. Such inquirers soon 

E erceive tho true purpose of iho artificial method, and seek to 
ocome acquainted with those synthetical oj>erations which dis- 
play the progress of the science, and the knowledge which has 
oeen acquired of tho rules and purposes of the Supreme. 

When the student of botany has advanced in his labours to 
such an extent as to become tolerably familiar with the names 
and uses of tho more ordinary plants, he coramejices a process 
of grouping, endeavouring to trace relations of form, structure, 
function, and distribution. This so called natural method^ now 
offers him the required assistance, and professes to exhibit the 
peculiarities of tho social condition of vegetulde society. Here, 
however, difficulties present themselves of no ordinary magnitude. 
In the discriminative system wo frame our own rules, and feel 
ourselves at liberty to follow the easiest or the shortest course. 
But in the natural method we attempt to discover these, and to 
exhibit the plans and procedure of the Creator — the relations 
which he has established, and the harmony, which, by various 
and complicated adaptations, appears everywhere to prevail. 

In the formation of a natural method botanists, in general, 
seem to have committed a great error, ))y overh»oking the im- 
portant fact that the diflerent systems of organs constituting a 
plant do not maintain the same co-ordinate degree of develop- 
ment, when we trace their exhibited features, in any extensive 
or even limited series of species. Let us take the genus elder 
or SamhucuB as an illustrative example. Tho gnnip is termed 
a natural one, while the differences which prevail and by whicli 
the species are constituted are not merely those of degree, bgf 
of kind. We i)ass over the circumstances of the cymes of 
tho common elder, — S, nigra^ having five, while those of the 
dwarf elder, — S. ehulusy have only three main branches ; and 
also the obsolete stipules of the former and the foliaceous stipules 
of the latter ; for the magic word atrophy will sufficiently mystify 
even these permanent differences so ns to permit the two plants 
to occupy a place in the same genus. But now shall wo establish 
a relationship between the ai^oreous stem of the common elder 
and the herbaceous stem of the dwarf species ? ^In the former 
species the developing buds of this year build up a stem which 
receives symmetrical additions in each succeeding year through- 
out the life of the plant. Widely different is the condition of 
the latter in^ reference to the laws of its growth. The pljmt 
prodi^ces a bud at the plane between the root and the stem while 
It is np^Qing its seeds, and then dies. The bud, thus produced, 
becomes eymyed in the fbllowmg season^ when the stems and 
roots of its pmgenitor have returned to dust* Caxi any grouping 
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be tnore artificial than this! Whence doea it proceed? On 
attentive consideration we shairfind that every system of organs^ 
as the supporting, nutritive, protective and reproductive, may 
be respectively employed as the basis or sfandard of olassifica* 
tion; but we shall find that, having selected our system of 
organs, some of the other systems will appear in rebellion. In 
other words, a linear arrangement that does not violate affinity 
is impracticable, while it would be easy to prove that we may 
have as many natural, or affinitive methods, as we have systems 
of organs among plants. Vievi ing methods in this light we need 
not wonder at the author of A Descriptive Account of the Polo 
de Yaca” thus expressing himself: — I fully and freely grant 
that the Jussieuan arrangement has rare excellencies and is 
possessed of many virtues ; I only protest against the assumed 
title which its votaries claim for it, — ^ the Natural System.’ 
What ! are the bread-fruit tree and the cow tree natural associates 
of thp nettle^ or the dock or rhubarb of the seaside grape f When 
men gather figs of thorns and grapes of thistles, when incon- 
gruity mcatis congriilty, then may the Jussieuan arrangement 
bo eraj)liatically denominated, par excellence^ — the Natural 
System!” 

Tlie science of botany, although founded on a knowledge of 
the form and structure of plants, and largely occupied with their 
discrimination and arrangement, embraces^ another and more 
generally interesting field of inquiry, — the DjSTRJRDTrON of 
Plants. On this subject, Mr. Watson, in the work before us, 
enters w’itli great earnestness and success, leaving the student 
of British botany without excuse if he confines his attention 
merely to names and forms. Before, however, we particularly 
’call tlie attention of our readci*s to tho^ peculiar claims of tho 

Cybele Britannica,” we deem it expedient to make a few general 
observations for the purpose of rendering our remarks more 
easily comprehended. 

The distribution of plants naturally divides itself into two 
branches, — geographical and physical. When the localities 
of the, individuals of a species have been determined, it will 
be found thaf they extend latitudinally and longitudinally over 
a certain space, which is termed the Area of its Geographical 
Distribution. This area differs greatly in its^ magnitude in 
different species, and in the mode in which the individuals are 
dispemed on its surface. The Winter's bark (Driinys winteri) 
abounds on the Continent of America over no less than eighty- 
six degrees of latitude, while tho individuals of tho Kerguelen’s 
land cabbage are confined to that single spot on the earth^ sur- 
face, which, in other respects, has secured for it the unenWble 
title of the Island of Desolation." 
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lu an area of geographical distribution, which, like a ri\cr 
basin in its sprinjgs, is enclosed by a line drawn ^ound all the 
localities, the individuals may be gregarious or solitary, distribu- 
ted with tolerable umformity or occurring throughout the space 
in patches at irregular and often distant intervals. Iplacb sp^ies 
has its own peculiar area of distribution, and hence the areas of 
the different species will be found to overlap one another in 
every conceivable manner, in iconseouence ot the great differ- 
ences prevailing in their extent and mrm, apart from their inte- 
rior arrangements. 

In examining the peculiar positions which the individuals of 
different species occupy in the areas of theh* geographical dis- 
tribution, we find those of one species occupying the sea, while 
those of another are confined to lakes and rivers. Some species 
dwell on the seashore, while others prefer a» inland site, — the 
plains or the summits of the mountains. In these various posi- 
tions great differences prevail in reference to moisture, light, 
and heat, which, separately or combined, constitute the condi- 
tions intended to be expressed by the phrase, — T hb» Physical 
Distkibution of Plants.” Their distribution, however, is 
frequently modified to a considerable extent by the power of 
accommodation to circumstances which plants possess, as living 
beings, and by which they^can occupy positions, in their geo- 
graphical area, varying in their physical conditions. Thus, 
thrift, scurvy-grass,' and otheis, ordinarily found on the sea- 
shore, can likewise thrive on high mountains; in the latter 
situation employing potash as the substitute for the Soda, and 
losing the iodine which they contained in their ordinary haunts* 
The translation of plants by human agency furnishes proof that 
the area of a species may bo greatly more confined than is ren-* 
dered necessary by its' constitutional ciiaracter. Thus, in our 
owm country we have greatly extended the geographical occu- 
pancy of many culinary vegetables ; and if we look to our West 
Indian possessions the case appears even in a stronger point of 
view. In these islands the most valuable materials of tneir ox- ‘ 
port are derived from plants which have been removed from 
tl^ir natural areas, and cultivated under cousideitbly dTfferent 
physical conditions. We ma/here refer to the rice, sugai*-cauei 
cotton, indigo, coffee, ginger, and many others. 

I^erhapa the most obvious phyrical distributioD of plants is into 
those of sea and laud. Although this distinction is, in ordinary 
ciH;tipastmeC8^9U#icient^ obvious, yet when we attempt tp as- 
signt i^faer group a dufinito limil^ we feel no hu^nsiderable 
On flat marsny riiores .may he ijritnessed the 
Qptm Uripg in company with tho. veeumheue. 
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thus unitiilg thoi flowering plants with th^ atid rondering 
the ^grtisB^ii^e a doubtful hmit. "TThe V^ucaria Mceura and Fucm 
nododus grpw togethelT; thus conjoining the algas and lichens^ 
while the ulgse and mosses coalesce in locality by the contiguous 
. girmp of fJehina pygm^a BLvA^Gnmmm rmniiim* 

When the modes of distribution of the land plunts are carefully 
examined, we cannot fail to observe that the physical conditions 
of certain localities, with respect to moisture and diyness, regu- 
late the distribution of particular species/ This cii^cuaistancO did 
not escape the notice of the earlier observers, os indicated by the 
questions ^^Can the rush grow up without mire? can tlm flag grow 
without water?” These are, indeed, questions which many farmers 
of the old school in various parts of the kingdom do not, oven at 
this comparatively advanced periorl, sufficiently comprehend. 
The laws, however, which are here referred to, may be traced 
in their full operation by attending to the places of growth or 
abodes of our wild plants, as is well illustrated in the work 
before us. 

Tlie author of Cybele Britannica” has been well known for 
several years as a diligent inquirer into the geographical and 
physical distribution of our native species. At the close of the 
year 1832, ho printed and circulated privately a small work under 
the title Outlines of the Geographical Distribution of British 
Plants,” and obtained, in consequence, a number of important 
contributions for a more extended production. Accordingly in 
1835 be published his ‘^Remarks on tho Geogr^hical Distribu- 
tion of British Plants chiefly in connexion with Latitude, Eleva- 
tion, and Climate.” In the present work, tho first volume of 
which appeared in 1847, the author enters more minutely into 
the characters of their distribution, and in his introductory re- 
marks explains tho origin of the title. He considers tho study 
of geographical botany, or investigations into the distributions of 
plants over the surfiico of the earth as a branch of knowledge 
distinct from that which is more exclusively concerned with the 
technical classification and descinption of species. This study has 
been vhrioUsIv denominated ^ Phytograpliy,* ^ Botanical Geogra- 
phy,* ^ Geographical Botany,’ and ‘ Geographical Distribution of 
IPlanta.’ These compound names aro all of them objectionable, 
they are inconveniently long for titles of books, and none of them 
cati be said suflSmently to e:mress the scope of the present work. 
The author ventures, therefore, to substitute the^mytliological 
name of Of ; that is the name of the goddess who was 
supposed to preside over the productions of the earth. * Thetialtie 
of * Flora’ has long been used for those catalogues of planhs'liin 
which are describe the ^>edes of any definite section of the 
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earth ; that of ^ Cybele* appears quite as applicable to one which 
is intended to show their relations to the earth as local produc- 
tions of the ground and climate.” 

We do not consider it a subject of sufficient interest to inves- 
tigate the relative merits of the rivals Flora and Cybele# There 
is much in a good name, but sometimes in science there appears 
to be a peculiar charm about a new one. 

The author, for tho accomplishment of his object, has found it 
necessary to change the conventional arrangement of the surface 
of our island, observing, The counties being thus too numerous, 
while tho three ancient political divisions (England, Wales, Scot- 
land) are too few and unequal for tho object ot this work, an inter- 
mediate set of sections became necessary, — larger than mere coun- 
ties — ^smaller than Icingdoms. In fixing upon such intermediate 
sections, it lias apjiearcd most convenient to make them in confor- 
mity with the old established divisions into kingdoms and coun- 
ties ; as much regard being still given to the physical geography 
of Britain as is consistent with the prescribed rule. In forming 
these sections a mutual line was first traced from the south coast 
of England, northwards into the Highlands of Scotland ; the line 
corresponding with the boundaries of counties, and being traced 
in that course wliicli would best divide the counties whose rivers 
flow to tho cast coast, from those whose waters are emptied into 
the western ocean. The two longitudinal divisions were then 
transversely subdivided into PatoviNCES, or groups of counties 
which together constitute the basin of- a principal river, or have 
some other physical peculiarity in common. The medial lino 
was not continued northward of Inveniess, where Scotlanti be- 
comes very narrow, and counties extend from the east to the west 
coast. The wide county of Inverness itself, also extending from 
east to west, is bisected by the line ; the eastern portion (Moray, 
including the small counties of Elgin and Nairn) being thus di- 
vided from the w'csterii portion*” By this mode of proceeding, 
our author has constituted eighteen Pkovinces, tho first of which 
is teirmed the Peninsula,” and includes Cornwall, Devon, and 
Somerset, and the last, the North Isles,” includes tho Hebrides, 
Orkney and Shetland. These subdivisions, it miil be noticed, 
are unconnected>ith physical condition, arbitraiy in their group- 
ings and Calculated to distract by the novelty of their titles. Who 
would expect to find tho county of Ayr among the West Low- 
lands, ortho Mebrides in the North Isles?” The reasons assigned 
for this peculiar mode of mapping are by no means *satisfactory, 
anM|0t calenlated tp render meure minute or acciu*ate our ac« 
qwdtance wdth native plants. 

the arrangetxmnt of British plants according to the ascend- 
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ing or climatie zones, our author has experienced difficulties 
which he very candidly acknowledjfes 

/*On a single mouutain, as we have aeen» local changes in the 
character of its surface, and the dilfeTeoce of aspect on its declU 
vities, will disturb the regularity of its ascending zones. On an ex- 
tended range of moun&ins the disturbing effect of local peculiarities 
will become much more obvious. And when we have to adapt qur 
zones to several groups of mountaius, dissimilar in extent, elevation, 
latitude, maritime proximity, and other circumstances, it ^hen be- 
comes difficult to define them with any exactness. This difficulty is 
experienced in tracing the ascending zones of plants in Britain. The 
absolute elevation at which the same species will gi‘OW, varies by 
many hundred on different mountains. And as this variation is 
by no means uniform with different species, we find local changes 
in their relative ele\atiou abo, the limit of one being compared with 
the limit of another. Notwithstanding such local exceptions, how- 
ever, the general rule will be found true, thxit a species which rises 
hff/her than atwthei' on one range of ‘in/mntainsy will ttbualhj he found 
higher on oihu ) anges ; and the commoner the species the mpre exact 
is the 1 ule found to be. 

“ As before e\plaiued, it is upon the prevailing regularity of this 
fact or rule, tliat the climatic zones of plants arc founded and defined ; 
the presence or absence of some common and conspicuous species 
being made the test of the zone. The primary division which is here 
to be proposed, as one best applicable in Britain, is ostensibly founded 
upon an artificial character, namely, the presence or absence of culti- 
vation. It is by this diameter that we m.ay distinguish the lower 
from the u[)per zones of plants ; giving to the former the common 
designation of Agianm, and calling the latter by the name of Antic 
zones} or, to prevent confusion with subordinate divisions, it maybe 
well to say, in the first instance, Agianan legiona and Arctic regions. 

“ In tJie spontaneous vegetation of Britain, wc can find no charac- 
ter equally obvious and general with that afforded by the cultivation 
of grain. The intezesls of mankind are so intimately connected with 
the production of corn, that we shall everywhere find cultivated fields 
as far up the valleys and acclivities of the mountains as their climate 
will allow. No doubt, we may see many spots where the nature of 
the soil and su^ace, rather than the climate, forbids success in cul- 
tivation. Butt correct observer can scarcely be misled in such in- 
stances, since he will usually find cultivation sufficiently near those 
spots, to show that it has not been prevented by inferiority of climate. 
Moreover, nature will afford us a second test of tlie agrarian region, 
by the presence of a very common and conspicuous fern, the Ptms 
aquilina. This fern is distributed throughout the region, and firom 
one extremity of our island to the other; its upper limit usually ruh* 
ning nearly uniform with the climate limit of com cuUivatioit» io 
that the "two characters in connexion form a sgtisf^iory test of the 
regions. The plough is soon fatal to the Pteris, nor can it long resist 
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the attack of the scythe in early summer; but we require its presence 
as a character only in those spots which remain uninvaded by scythe 
or ploughslmro^ and in such spots we seldom seek in vain, until 
arriving about the line where climate duly arrests the ascent of 
agriculture. 

Among the Highland mountains the highest spot at which the 
cultivation of grain has been observed by the writer of these pages, 
was at the outlet of Loch Callater, estimated to be 1600 feet above 
the level of the sea. Potatoes can scarcely be grown in Drumochter 
Pass, which is calculated at 1530 feet above tlie level of the sea, and 
is much more shadowed by mountains, than is the outlet of Loch 
Callater. Prom 1000 to 1200 feet is more frequently the actual 
limit of corn and potatoes in the Highlands. In one sheltered spot, in 
the woods of Lochnagar, the Pteris was observed gt 1000 feet, and 
in another part of the same woods at 1700 feet. On exposed moorb 
of the Highlands generally, it is very seldom seen above 1200 feet, 
unless in hollow depressions, or ou those declivities which front to 
the sun. On open moors the Myrica gaU will rise higher than the 
Pteris ; having been seen at 1700 feet on a bleak exposure in the 
forest of Drumochter, which forms a part of the northern declivity of 
the central Grampians, and is stamped by the impoverished or arctic 
character of the vegetation at comparatively moderate altitudes. 
More frequently the Myrica gale ceases at 1400 or 1500 feet. Upon 
these two regional divisions, we may found an arrangement of species 
into three climatic groups, thus^ — 

“ Arctics,— found only in the arctic region. 

Arctic* Agrarians, — ^found in both regions. 

Agrarians,— found only in the agrarian region.*’ 

Our readers will have little difficulty in perceiving that these 
divisions of plants into regions in a descending series, is little 
more tlian a very rude approximation to a mode of grouping, 
vaiying with ever^ mountain side, soil, exposure, and wind. 
The same remark fa equally applicable to those regions the lati- 
tude of which regulates the arrangement. In both cases the ap- 
parently definite phraseolo^ employed, betrays the incautious 
reader into the belief that the boundaries assigned are nearly as 
well marked as the Parliamentary limits of a bisrough, or the 
separating land-marks of contiguous counties. But let our author 
state bis own case;— ^ * 

In addition to their distribution by provinces and climatic zones, 
therer is a third mode of IhdieaUng the geographical relations of plants, 
wMsh may also require some exjplanatiou. It has been before ob- 
that certain species are spread otrer the Whole island, while 
ditim are UrnttedT to one^ two, three, or more provinces. 1}ie same 
bjpids true in the aohest soiae species occurring in all of them> others 
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ill one or more. Perhaps no tv^o ^ciea have exactly the same dis- 
tribution or relative frequency ; and yet eertaiii general similarities 
may bo traced, by which the species may be grouped together, under 
a few leading types of distribution/' 

The author now assigns the following titles to bis types : — 1. 
British Type* 2, English Type* 3. ScottUh Type. 4. High- 
land Type. 5. Germanic Type. 6. Atlantic Type. 7. Local 
or Doubtful Type. Having disposed of these groups, and in 
connexion witli this subject, he very freely accuses Professor 
Edward Forbes as having, in a hypothetical essay on the origin 
and migration of British plants, taxen to himself credit for re- 
sults and gen(||^izatiuns which had truly originated with the 
author of the present work/’ In the temper of one suffering 
under the influence of a conviction of plagiarism, he charac- 
terizes Mr, Forbes’s esnay as consisting of boiTowed facts, mis- 
understood and applied by a forgetive imagination which make 
up the botanical illustrations in favour of the hypothesis. And 
thus so far from really establishing that hypothesis upon any 
souhd botanical evidence, the second attempt is, indeed, little 
licttor than a burlesque upon the vegetable g«3ography of Britain, 
by the partial selection ot the facts adduced, their inaccuracy or 
ina])plicability, and inattention to those climatal requirements of 
the species, which must of themsekes constitute insuperable ob- 
jections against tlie soundness of the hypothesis respe(^ng their 
origin and migrations. In short, considering the small number 
of the pages in Mr. Forbes’s second essay, which are devoted to 
the botanical bearings of the subject, it absolutely teems with 
errors in its botany — inconclusive arguments, inconsequent logic, 
inept illustrations, and the guesswork of the imagination put forth 
ostensibly as the ascertained facts of .scienexj.” 

We do consider the merit of Mr. Watson, in having either in 
his Bemarks,” or in bis Oybele, distributed British platits into 
types^ as of small amount. Whoever has 'examined, with any 
degree of care, the hca natalia of the ^ Philosophia Botanica” 
ofLinnseus, or Adanson’s preface to his Families des Plantes” 
must have beetl prepared tor the groups exhibited in the Cy- 
beie,” especially it he followed up his researches by a study of 
the generalizations of Wallenberg, Wildenow, and Humboldt. 
By the aid^ however^ of even the earlier works, our autlioi/s la- 
bours in constructing either his Remarks” or hia " Cyhele,” 
required industry ratJfer^ than originality ; whiles under^ 
guidance of Sebuw, and aided by Tumeris Botanist’s Guides’* 
the composition of hie useful woris became scarcely more than 
a mechanical operation, conducted, hoyrevetv by one to whhm 
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tlio subject was familiar in all its bearings. We may add, that 
Professor E* Forbes’s references to Mr. ^^^at80l^’s labours arc 
decided and complimentary. 

In the “introductory explanations” to the third volume of the 
“ Cybele,” the author gives us ground to hope that he may yet 
furnish us with details, illustrative of the areas of distribution of 
our native plants, in reference to other portions of the earth 
where they occur. We earnestly hope that he may have life, 
leisure, and zeal to execute the task. “ The causes (lie says) that 
now continue the existing distribution of plants over the surface 
of the earth, or those that have originally and gradually deter- 
mined their distribution, are too wide in theii influence to ad- 
mit of being properly treated in a work devoted^o the plants of 
one small country, and to their distribution within that limited 
space only. Should the author have life and leisure to caiTy 
out lih present wishes, and enduring inclination adequate to the 
task, he may, perhaps, write a ^ Bntish and Foieicju Cybele^ 
for the purpose of tracing the distribution of British species over 
other parts of the earth, and of showing the true relation borne 
by the flora of Britain to the floras of neighbouring countries. 
The causes or conditions of their distribution might then appro- 

E riately find a place and looni in a work of that more coiupre- 
ensive and necessarily less detailed character. His investiga- 
tions have not hitherto led him to adopt the ciuTcnt opinion, (or 
rather, i|pre guess,) that the flora of the British islands has 
been derived liom tlie opposite countries of the Continent, — at 
least not to any greater proportionate extent than the floras of 
those countries may be said to have been derived from Britain. 
Interchange has most likely taken place ; Britain giving as well 
as receiving.” 

The sul^ect to which our author hero refers has, of late years, 
been somewhat prominently brought forward, and as it is one of 
deep interest, in connexion with the peopling of the globe, we 
shall oSiiclude our labours at present, by making a few remarks 
on some of its more prominent features. 

The celebrated naturalist of Sweden, Linne; entertained the 
opinion that the dry land was continually increasing by the 
sinking or decrease of th? waters, and concldd^, “that instead 
of the present wide extended regions, one small island was only 
in the beginning raised above the surface of the waters.” And 
be adds, “ If we tnme back the multiplication of all plants and 
anpnals as we did that of mankind, we must stop at out original 
each species. , There must therefore have been in this 
Ssl^d a kind « of living museum, so ^furnished with plants and 
^imals, that nothing was wemting of all the present produce of 
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the earth. Whatever nature ^rields for the u&o or pleasure of 
mankind; was here presented tO our first parents; they were 
therefore completely nappy. If that favoured man was obliged 
to acquire the knowledge of all the&o things in the same order, 
and according to the same laws Of nature to which wo are sub- 
ject, that is, by means of the external senses, he must have 
taken a view of the nature, form, and qualities of each animal, 
in order to distinguish it by a suitable name and character; so 
that the cliief employment of the first man, in this garden or 
museum of delight, was to examine the admirable works of his 
Creator.” 

Wildcnow adopted the notion that every primitive mountain 
was tl>c centre o^the origin of peculiar species, so tliat the number 
of floras would be co-extensive with the distribution of such ancient 
elevations. According to this view of the original localities of 
species, the migration ot the individuals took place from the re- 
spective summits towards the plains, and thus a general distribu- 
tion, according to circumstances, took place over the surfaces of 
contiguous districts. 

Dr. Hooker, in his valuable Floua Antakctica, specifically 
refers to the subject in the following jiassage : — If species, 
genera, and sinull natural ordei's were sjioradic, recurring 
wherever climate and soil pre&eiilcd similar conditions, several 
points of origin for the same species might bo assumed. Uut it is 
not so ; species, genera, and orders are distributed within gcogra- 
jihical limits, according to the extent ; tlio great mass of indi- 
vidual plants in the one case, and of forms in tlio other, appear to 
Lave sprung from single centres, in the formnr case from a 
common parent, and to have radiated from one point to greater 
or less distances around* it, in pro])ortion to the facilities for 
migration and absence of checks to diffusion. The explanation 
of exceptions to this prevailing rule must then be sought for in 
some natural cause, capable of counteracting the gendral law, 
and not what, if adopted for the case of one specios must be con- 
ceded with respect to all, and consequently force us to conclude 
that two classes of agents are required to effect our object, 
namely, the dispersion of vegetables.” 

Professor Edward Forbes, in a speculative paper already re- 
ferred to, tfie connexion betw^een the distribution of the 
existing Fauna and Flora of the British Isles, and the geographi- 
cal changes which have afiected their area, especially during the 
epoch of the Northern Drift,” pubUshed in the first volume 
of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, 
(1846,) furnishes the following startling announcement t 
the following remarks on the history of the indigonons fomtk 
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and flora of the British Islands and the neifihbduring I take 
fbr granted the existence of specific c&UreSj i.e,^ of certain 
^ographical points from whicli the individtials of each species 
Have been diffused. This indeed must bo taken for ^nted, 
if the idea of a species (as most naturalists hold) involves the 
idea of the relationship of all the individtials composing it^ and 
their consequent descent from a single progenitor, or frem two, 
according as the sexes might be united or distinct. 

^^That this view is true, tho following facts go far to prove. 
Ist, Species of opposite hemispheres placed under similar condi- 
tions, are representative and not identical; 2d, Species occupy- 
ing similar conditions in geological formations far apart, and 
which conditions are not met with in the intermediate forma- 
tions, are representative and not identical; 3d, Wherever a 
given assemblage of conditions, to which, and to which only, 
certain species are adapted, are continuous, —wliether geogra- 
phically or geologically, — identical species range throughout. 

I offer no comment on these three great fiicts, (he should 
modestly have called them assertions^) which I present for the 
consideration of the few naturalists who doubt the doctrine of 
specific centres. The general and traditional belief of mankind 
has connected the idea of descent with that of distant lirds^ or 
species of creatures; and the abandonment of this doctrine 
would place in a very dubious position, all evidence the palaaon- 
tologist could offer to tho geologist, towards the comparison and 
identification of strata, and the determination of the epoch of 
their formation. 

" Moreover, it is notorious that the doctrine of more than one 
point of origin for a single species^ and consequently more than 
one primogenitor for the indfviduals of it, sprung out of appar- 
ent anonaalies and difficulties in distribution, such as those 1 am 
about to show can be reasonably accounted for, without having 
recourse to such a supposition.” 

Although in the last paragraph of the ^notation, the author 
assures ns that he can reasonably account for the difficulties 
which have prevented converts to the hypothesis which he ad- 
vocates, yet he afterwards confesses- — cannot be expected 
that •if) this stage of ,ho inquiry all exceptional cases in our 
Sota and fkona can be explatiied. There are several extremely 
dffficttlS of explanation, but they are neither so numerous nor of 
sufficient importance to affiset the general argument, and may 
^ttifely be put aside for the present^ in the certainty that the 
progress of research will ete long ma|e clear the most doubtful.” 

b all tbese reforences to the speculations of the preceding 
naturalists, It wlU be obsei^ed that tiie individuals of the differ- 
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ent species nxf cont^<lerctdi as leaving derived their origin accord- 
ing to their kind from a single plant or pair» as the sexes were 
separate or canjoitied ; and that the individuals proceeding from 
these pairs having mnltiplied^ migrated from tneir common> or 
spefiijfe oenttSf the ^fi^rent localities; within the area of tl^ir 
distribution! which tb<y now ocenpy. 

The learned Professor of Botany in the London University;^ 
from whose speculative paper we bavq^made the preceding qu<K 
tations; distributes the plants of Britain into five well-inarked 
florab; and by this arrangement paves the yray for assigning 
to the different species the central spot of their ancestral crea’* 
tion. Some of the plants of the west and south-west of Ire* 
land; being identical with Spanish specieS; he derives from 
tliat country, and supposes that they passed over to their present 
habitation when there was no gulf, and nothing but dry land 
between Asturias and the Green Isle. This portion of oUr flora 
he terms the AsTynuN TrnB. Three assumptions are here 
introduced, and are of a piece with what the author terms 

grand facts^ The first is the existence of specific ceiiti*es; 
secondly, that tlieso centres were in Spain not Ireland^ and con* 
sc^uently, that tho migration was in a westerly direction and,> 
thirdly, that a convenient passage was afforded them, during 
their transit, by continuous laud instead of a now stormy sea. 

The plants of the south-west of England and the soath*easi 
of Ireland, which constitute the region of the Devon Flora, or 
Norman Type, together with the plants of tho south-east of 
England, characterized as the Kentish or North French 
Type, are all assumed as having migrate<I from France ere the 
Straits of Dover were formed, and when this country was con* 
joined in surface with France. Our remarks on the origin of 
the plants of the Asturian Type, being applicable, need not be 
repeated here. 

The flora constituting the Alpine Type comprises plants 
Avhich are located on the Scottish mountains, and on tnose of Cum* 
beriand and Wale^. This type has exorcised the imagination to> 
a much greater extent than wnen necessary tannite Ireland with 
Spain, or England with France. It is assumed that at this pe* 
riod all the districts of the north portions of Eniope and Britain 
were submerged in the sea, with the exceptions of a few jpro*- 
jecting points or blnta The sea was an icy oner and from those 
peaks spattered over its aurihe^ the specific centres of our Alpine 
plants, proceedied the individiiw of the different species on ice* 
bergs and glaoial plains, chiefly from the Soandinavian Alps,, 
and peopled the lower bills as the mmeess of the elevation^ of tne 
land proceeded. These Alpine {uants, in conseeiue^e of the 
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difficulties of migration, appear to diminish in number as we 
retire from their sources or specific centres. The assumptions 
here are too numerous to escape observation, and too extravagant 
to need comment. 

When the frozen period terminated, and the^upheaved bed of 
the glacial sea exhibited Germany, Britain, and Ireland a 
continuous country, then the plants of central and western 
Europe, which the cold of the adjacent sea had not destroyed, 
began to jicople the new formed land, invade the older provinces, 
and to become overspread and commingled’’ with the floras of 
the other provinces. These species constitute the Gekmantc 
Type. They W'ould have been greatly more numerous in Britain 
and Ireland, it is said, if the formation of the German Ocean 
and St. (jeorge’s Channel had not taken place during thp pro- 
cess of westerly migration, and thus prevented many species, 
with more limited travelling pow^er, from reaching the localities 
which their former associates liad succeeded in occupying. 

To those who feel amused at this game of “ geological nine- 
})ins,” \Ae have no observation to offer. Along with our sober- 
minded readers, however, we must lament that su(di outrages 
ai>aii)st the inductive philosophy can be committed with impunity. 
There seems to be an utter unconsciousness of any difference 
existing between a fact and a fiction, and hence, adopting an 
asmmption in the first instance, the mind fearlessly proceeds 
with supposition after supposition, until it has reared its baseless 
fabric. Apart altogether from these geological suppositions or 
dreams, the suj^portors of this ideal migration of plants have 
several very foriniJabl<? difficulties to contend with, to two of 
which only wo shall at present refer. 

The manner in w^hich the individuals of a species are scattered 
over the area of their distribution deserves particular attention. 
They sometimes occur in nearly continuous sheets, so that their 
origin from a single centre may not be difficult to account for. 
But in olher cases, as we have already stated, the individuals of a 
species are found occupying irregular patches, of different dimen- 
sions*, with interspaces frequently of many miles in extent. Thus, 
Dr. IJooker, in the Flora Antarctica,'’ (vol. ii. p. 260,) says of the 
Lathyrus maritimnsj 1’he Eng^lish channel seems its southern 
Europeflin limit, whence it passes along the shore of Belgium and 
up the Baltic Sea, and inhabits the east coast of Norway as far 
a^O*, becoming more frequent beyond the parallel of GO® ; east- 
w^d of the north cape again, it is plentiful throughout Lapland, 
to the Sea of Archangel, but does not cross the longer side of 
the Ural Mountains ; thence to the Sea of Okholsk, that is, all 
oy^r the SitferiaA j^lains, it is replaced by the Latityms pisi^ 
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formis, L. (fide Ledebour,) bat roappeara to the extreme east 
of the continent ot Asia in Okliolsk and Kamtschatka.” The 
same author in another page (210) of the same volume, in a 
note, says, There are, however, instances of sudden chanj|{e in 
the vegetation occurring, anacconii>anied with any diversity of 
geological or other feature. The river Obi in Siberia, whoso 
direction is towards the nortl^wcst, from the latitude of 50^ to 
67®, aflbrds a most remarkable instance of this phenomenon, first 
mentioned by Ginelin and afterwards by Humboldt. ^ Some of 
the most consnicuous trees attain either of its banks, but do not 
cross them ; those of the regions to the west of this stream ro* 
appearing only on the confines of China. I have received from 
liaron Humboldt much highly interesting verbal information 
upon the distribution of organized beings in Siberia ; the disap- 
pearance of some animals and plants over a vast area, and their 
reappearance at another, in obedience to no known law, are very 
.striking facts. I must content invself with referring to the pre- 
face to (iinelin’s Flora Sthertca,^' for c*opiou.s examples of these 
seeming anomalies in the distribution of vegetables. 

How can the detacbod condition of the individuals of these 
lawless s]>ecies be reconciled to tlie notion of a specific centre of 
distribution and subsequent difiusion tbcrofroin? The intelli- 
gent author, from whom we have made the preceding extracts, 
endeavours to wiiggle out of the difficulty, by imagining tho 
])os&ibility of the individuals of the species, now occurring in 
distant and sejiaratc patches, having been destroyed in the in- 
tervening positions which they may formerly have inhabited;*' 
that individuals may exist in tho apparpnth void spaces, but 
in a hitlierto unrecognised form or hope for an explanation 
^^in some natural cause capable of ccrunteracting tho general 
law.’* Professor E. Forbes, as previously quoted, conveniently 
puts these exceptional cases aside for the present.** 

But tho most formidable objection to the doctrine of primary 
centres of distribution, and consequent migration, arises from 
the well established fact, that many plants of the northern 
hemisphere arc specifically identical with those of the southern 
hemisphere — the arctic and antarctic floras having many species 
in common. The migration across tho tropics being too bold a 
conception to be entertained, equally with the submor^nce and 
elevation of the land, or tho temporary existence or a glacial 
sea, Professor E. Forbes cuts tho knot which he could not un* 
tie, and t*emoves the obstacle by the bold assertion which he 
afterwards complacently contemplates as a fact^ that speeiea of 
opposite hemispheres, placed under similar conditions, are repre^ 
smtativey not ^denticaV* We give this zealous naturalist and 
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1 >rofessor of botany all credit for the boldness of the assertion, 
>ut we must at the same time oftor proof of its worthlessness. 

Prom the days of John Ray to the present time, botanists be- 
lieved that when they found two plants corresponding in form 
Hud structure, whether occurring in Europe or Africa, the south 
or the north side of the tropics, they were individuals of the 
same species, l^his, indeed, is Uie foundation of all botanical 
arrangements— wo may say of biology. Kobert Brown, than 
whom no living observer has contributed more impoirtant illus- 
trations to the physiology of plants — a circumstance winch drew 
from Humboldt the expression, Botanicorum facile princg)s,” — 
furnished, in the appendix to Flinders's Voyage,” a Hist of 
plants natives both of Terra Australia and of Europe.'' Tliis 
list comprises one hundred and sixty-six species ; and we may 
add, on the best authority, that the first plant recorded, Foten^ 
tilla anaerhiay was detected in a spot not previously visited by 
any European. Dr. Hooker likewise, in the Flora Antarctica/' 
enumerates nearly two hundred species identical with northern 
forms. The author of the ^^Cybele,” and other trustworthy 
friends, were called to assist in .making the comparisons; and 
the conclusion rcsjiectiiig identity was not drawn, until mucJi 
examination and consideration had been employed. Arc we then 
to discard such evidence, the highest which science can in the 
present day produce, and embrace an unsupported assertion 
If wc do, then botanical authority ceases, the wisdom of ox|K5ri- 
cnce is at fault, and the grounds of distinction among species 
have been removed ; for resoniblanco in form and structure no 
longer warrant us to infer identity. The representative rule 
being once adopted, and for the purpose, mainly, of getting rid of 
a difficulty, we may proceed to assert that cei1;ain of the plants 
of Britain are not identical with those of Spain, France, or 
(jermany, although fmrinerly considered as the same species, 
they being merely representative ; or, that the formerly suj>posed 
species found on the south and the north sides of Snowdon aro 
not identical but mutually representative. We must therefore 
unhesitatingly regard this hypothesis of representationj devised 
for the jjurpose of supporting a favourite vision, as opposed to 
every principle of soiind reasoning. 

have stated that the opiiibn of plants liaving S]M*ung from 
individuals or paini as centres, has very generally pro- 

vided from the days of Litnwas to the present ^me. Wore w'e 
under any necessity to admit this assumption as a fact^ then it 
would be justifiable, perhaps, to call on the imagination to supply 
US wkh the means or escape fimm the many difficulties, acknow- 
ledged by all* as insC^iai'ablc from its adoption. The origin of 
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the biiinan race from a need not be here enlar^d 

upon^ as it^is now a generally recognised truth among zoologists. 
Bat will this truth burnish an' analogical argument in favour of 
the notion) that all aUtmals and plants were derived from a single 
progenitor, or from fwo, acx:ording as the sexes might be nnited 
or dfetinet? Th^e are some resemblances in the ease, but the 
differences are many and important. If we consult the oldest 
and the highest authority, we do not find a single expression in 
the sacred narrative of the Creation giving the slightest counte- 
nance to the supposition. There, in reference to plants^ wo are 
told, that " God said let the’ earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind." 
There is hot one word of single progenitors in the whole range 
of reference t 9 plants and animals. Of man alone it is said, 
male and female created he them.” The notion of monoecious 
plants, originated from a single individual, and the dioecious, from 
a pair, must be derived from other quarters, and be supported by 
other evidence than the Mosaic record. There is, however, one 
entiy in that record which places the hypothesis of specific centres 
of distribution in a state of peril.' There we are told that God 
said, behold I have given you every herb bearing seed, which is 
upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in the w»hich is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat.” This 
was the title of man’s lordship over the vegetable tribes, limited, 
however, by a co-ordinate right conferred on the lower animals 
— and to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, 
and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein there 
is life, I have given Uveiy green herb for meat.” 

Keeping then these things in view, and assuming all. the species 
of plants to be co-existing, let us suppose an ox or a horse issuing 
forth to satisfy the cravings even of an ordinary appetite, then 
every mouthful would annihilate not merely individuals, but 
species, or even genera, and that in a single meal. Animals have 
their local distribution as well as plants. Let us attend ^there- 
fore, for a moment, to the number of plants in a district,^ and the 
number of herbaceous animals with the same geographical dis- 
tribution. A war immediately commences, and plants are mainly 
saved from extermination at present ly the numerous mdividmls 
of a speciesi joined to their repairing and dispersive power. When 
the individuals of a oeriain species are fow^ and their locaUty 
of limited extent, even' a fow ardent botanical students, i^ayefibet 
under the standard of science, perhaps imaginary, wJhat the oxen 
of the neighbourhood could not accomplish, with their con vmii^t 
knife and accommodating vasculumi it seems^ indeed 
that, for the cmitinuance of plMts, indmdualk c^^h^spS^ies 
VOL. XX. NO. XL. 2 m 
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ace required, not merely to supply food for the herbaceous ani- 
mals viewed in reference to ttieir species, but considering the 
numbers required to bo supported by plants to serve as food for 
the carnivorous kinds. 

Unless we can assign better proofs for the existence of specific 
centres of distribution than those which have yet been given, we 
must regard the whole fabric as vinonaiy, and adopt in its stead 
the belief, unaccompanied by the difficulties of migration, that 
many individuals of a aproies were created in or near the locali- 
ties they now naturally occupy. 

In conduding these necessarily condensed remarks, we inay 
venture to assert that it is impossible to contemplate plants in all 
their different aspects, to whidi we have here very briefly re- 
ferred, without perceiving the importance of the science of 
PAytoloqy as a branch of general education. It unfolds to 
us the laws which regulate the growth and distribution of the 
humble plants we tread on, and which assign a place to the cedar 
of Lebanon and the hyssop on tho wall. 
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IX. — 1. Progress of Russia in the East, New Edition. 
London, 1853. 

2. The Russian Shores of the Black SeOf in Ao Autumn of 1659, 

Laurbncb Oliphant. Edinburgh and London, 1853. 

3. The Frontier Lands of the Christian and As Turk, By a 
British Besiornt of twenty years in the East. Lonaon. 
1853. 

4. 77^^ Ottoman Empire and its Resources, By E. H. Michrlsbk, 
Pli. D. London, 1853. 

5. Progress of Russia in Ae Wesiy North, and South, By David 
Urquhart. Fourth Edition. London, 1853. 

6. Russia in Ae Right, By Joseph Moseley, B.C.D. London, 
1853. 

7. The Partition of Turkoy, an Indispensable Feature of Ae 
Present Political Crisis, By Veritas. London, 1853. 

8. The Present Crisis; or, the Russo-Turkish War, and its Con^ 
sequences to England and the World, By CONINGSBY. 
London, 1853. 

9. The Three Eras of Ottoman History, By Jahes IIbxby 
Skene. London, 1851. 

Two or three years ago sanguine speculators had almost con- 
vinced tliemselves that a European War had become, and would 
1 omaiii as much a matter of history — an event belonging only 
to the past — as a European Plague. We had begun to flatter 
ourselves that both calamities were incident to a phase of civi- 
lisation which we had outgrown, and would in future be con- 
fined to the semi-barbarous East, or the yet untamed West. 
Many circumstances combined to rock us in the cradle of this 
comfortable belief. Habit had become a second nature : we had 
so accustomed to the arm-chair of prosperity and peace that 
^e mind absolutely refused to contemplate the possioility of a 
state of things which should ever shake us out of it. An earth- 
quake, like that of Lisbon, laying London and Manchester in 
ruins, would scarcely have seemed to us more unnatural or 
unlikely. A generation and more bad gone by since anything 
like a serious war had desolated the Continent. Nearly every 
one engaged in the last great contest had passed from the stage ; 
the few who remained had come to be regarded rather as lelica 
and monuments of a former world, than as agents and associates 
in this ; the men who conduct the affairs of Europe and go* 
vern states, and frame and constitute the feelings, dispositilons, 
and modes of thought of nations now, were trained and educated 
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under the shadow of a great convulsion and a long calamity, 
and received their early bent while the impression or a series of 
sufferings and sins, nearly unparalleled in history, was yet deep 
and vivid in their parents* minds. Then, they have seen several 
abortive attempts on the part of the ambitious and the bad to 
get up wars, crushed at once by the general combination of all 
the Euroncan Powers, as crimes and follies too monstrous to be 
permitted for a moment. They have seen every one rush in- 
btinctively, with a zeal strangely compounded of humanity and 
selfish alarm, to tread out the first-sparks of flame which tiireat^ 
ened to grow into a conflagration. They have seen imbroglio 
after imbroglio, in which war seemed absolutely inevitable, solved 
by diplomacy instead ; revolution after revolution, pregnant with 
the seeds of universal conflict, terminated either entirely without 
fighting, or with only a temporary and partial campaign ; danger 
after danger, from which escape seemed impossible without a 
miracle, hanging over us for months, and yet leading to no ca- 
tastrophe at last; — till an almost universal feeling has grown up 
that home peaceful way will be found out of every quarrel, some 

f )eaeeful solution of every dilemma. However dark the skv, 
lowever menacing the attitude, however complicated the diffi- 
culty, we have felt almost boundless confidence in skill and good 
fortune combined leading to a satisfactory issue. 

Now, however, this sense of security lias been rudely dis- 
turbed. In spite of the most zealous and protracted efforts on 
the part of the greatest powers in Europe to prevent it, a regular 
war has broken out between two sovereigns whose territorial 
jiossessions are llie most extensive in the world ; and oven while 
we write, the decision hangs upon a thread, whether the otlier 
states will be able to appease the quarrel, or will themselves be 
drawn into the vortex, — whether this flame, like so many others, 
will be trampled out in time, or will spread into a conflagration, 
in which dynasties and thrones and landmarks will be burnt 
up like the dry grass of the prairie. So great a catastrophe, we 
may be well assured, has not come upon us without mighty guilt 
in some quarters, and grievous neglect or compromise of duty 
in many others. Let us endeavour to apportion the responsi- 
bility, as fer as our information — necessarily imperfect, — and 
our judgment*- necessarily fallible — will afford us light. 

Bttssia is of course the great criminal, the prime mover in this 
iniquitous affair. Notwithstanding the special pleading and 
partial rc^esentations of the author of Knssia in th0 Kight,’’ 
among Apse who have watched her proceedings from the coiti* 
menoenleiit of the year, there can scarcely be two opinions as to 
the indeoen<^ «ud immorality of her conduct, even if we regard 
only the transactions in this immediate quarrel. But we entirely 
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refuse thus to confine our obs^vation. The text cannot be fairly 
understood without the context We must i*ead her actions by 
the light which past history throws over them. We must in- 
tferpret her conduct in 1853 by her conduct during the last 150 
years. This last aggression upon Turkey is only the most recent 
step in a long march-^the closing act in a long drama of con- 
quest and encroachment. In a previous article, (No. xxxvii.,) 
we gave incidentally a brief summaiy of Kussian aggrandise- 
ment, which it is important to bear in mind. When Peter the 
Great ascended the throne in 1689, he found himself the ruler of 
a vast territory and a scattered population^a territory cut off 
from Western Em’opo, and hemmed in by nations far more 
powerful and civilizea than his own — a population spare, hetero- 
geneous, and nearly barbarous. Ills only outlets were to the 
frozen ocean and the Caspian Sea. His only ports were Arch- 
angel and Astrakaii. Sweden cut him off from the Baltic. 
Turkey cut him off from the Black Sea. Poland cut him off 
from all contact with European civilisation. His whole soul 
w’as possessed with an insatiable, but not an unnatural nor an 
ignoble ambition, lie proposed to himself to make Kussia a 
great empire instead of a pathless and immeasurable desert, 
lie aspired to rise from the position of the ruler of an Asiatic 
horde to that of a European potentate. For this purpose it was 
necessary that he should obtain access to the Baltic, tne Euxine, 
and the "Mediterranean. For this purpose he planned and de- 
veloped that policy of territorial aggrandizement which his suc- 
cessors have ever since so pertinaciously and unsw^ervingly pursued 
— sometimes by open war, but oftener by diplomacy and intrigue. 
Constantly baffled, frecjuently defeated, but never disheartened or 
turned aside, Russia has ever since that period pressed forw'ard 
towards her end, with a steadiness of decision and a continuity 
of success which have impressed beholders with the idea of an 
inevitable and appointed destiny. By the treaty of Neustadt in 
1721, she obtained access to the Gulf of Finland, and an outlet 
for St. Petersburg. How she absorbed Poland at four succes- 
sive mouthfuls— in 1772, 1793, 1795, and 1815 — we all know. 
Ill 1809, she took Finland from Sweden to obtain the command 
of the Gulf of Bothnia; and at the general settlement in 1815, 
risked the peace of Europe rather than surrender it, and Caused 
the scandalous arrangement by which Norway was torn from 
Denmark and given to Sweden as an equivalent. By thq war 
which terminated in the treaty of Kainardji in ]^774, she 
gained a footing on the coast of the Black Sea ; in 1783, she 
annexed the Crimea and the Sea of Azof ; in 1792, by the treaty 
of Jassy, she obtained from Turkey another slice of territory, 
uith Odessa as a port ; the treaty of Bucharest in 1812 left her 
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in possession of Bessarabia ; and that of Adrianople hi 1^29 gave 
her the motitfas of the Danube, and additional territory atod im* 

S riant fortresses on the Asiatic shore of the Black Sea. But 
is was not alt. She held possession Ibr some time of the 
Moldo-'Wallachlan provinces, established her own system of rule 
therein, and when the objections of Europe and her own pra- 
dence induced her to evacuate them, she stipulated that the 
institutions and form 6( government she had set on foot should 
not be disturbed; that Turidsh troops should not again be 
allowed to occupy them ; and that she should have the right 
(which she at once e:rercised) of establishing a quarantihe on the 
l}anid)ef thus virtually detaching them from Turkey, to whom 
th^ now owe only a sort of feu&l liomage. 

One step only remained, llussia had obtained nearly all she 
wanted from Turkey, except that open sciziure of Constantinople 
which she well knew the other powers w'ould never permit She 
had done all she could as an enemy : she must do the rest as a 
friend. Conquest had done its work : it must now be exchanged 
for the more insidious and more fatal weapon of protection. 
The unfortunate quarrel of the Sultan with the Pacha of Egypt, 
gave Russia the opportunity she so ardently desired She saved 
Uie Porte, (thougn greatly weakened by the virtual severance 
of Egypt and Syria,) and the treaty of Unkiar Skelessee was 
hor reward. By this treaty Turkey was bound to assist Russia 
in all wars, {i,e , to allow llussia to drag her into all her disputes 
and compel her to quarrel with all her own friends,) and Russia 
engaged to protect Turkey against all enemies. France and 
England, howwer, became alarmed, and insisted on some modi- 
fication of this arrangement, and the ^^Protectorate'' of Russia 
was not yet Us perfect as she desired ; and the recent demand 
which has brought on the present crisis was designed to com- 
plete the subjugation.* 

Tike last proceeding of Russia was both in matter and in 
maimer one of the most objectionable she has ever been guilty 
of. Stripped of all diplomatic drapery, ft amounted to a wtual 
demand for a protectorate oyer all the snbieeta of the Porte 
belonging to the Greek Church, (probably ten millions f 


e It is impof^ble thoroughly to oomproiiend the question without a careful 
study of that most mvaluablo hist \ ical suintnary o/Hiutia in tha JEad,*’ 

dliloh we nave more than ones had seeasion to qaote Horn in this Jonmal. “ Tho • 
SoMSth hy which nONlia has offisetdd the snbjvgatide of almost all the countries 
Shd lupaoiilttWBted mpee the roign of Pete? L, has beeh to take them under her 
4^i!Oteotl<m,.diO«i to foment interna! di8sei]^<ms> and at last to annex them to her 
« odn oid)p^ tthdef Mstsnes df patthig aa am! to the distiwbances she had hefself 
created e# pensdtled.^ 

t We no acehratastsMica of Tuiito, but the best aceouiits estisnato the m 
«U amounting to six milhons and a half m JSixroira alone— or tJhraefyerthB of the mi* 
tirs population 
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lit 4n ^ratigemwt which would empower them to 

bridg fldl their grievances!^ r«al or supposed^ to the feet of the 
inatead of to those of their lewful sovereign for redress^ 
which vmnld authoriase £ossia to interfere on their behalf on 
every occesiotii and under eve^ pretext. It was as if Austria 
or France baa claimed the right of interposition and remon*^ 
8trance« of protection and guarantee) on behalf of the Oatliolics of 
Ireland. With the known character and designs of^JKussii^ it 
would have amounted nearly) if not quite, to a transfer of alle^- 
ance on the part of the vast majority of the European subjects of 
the Forte) mm the Saltan to Nicholas ; and, as was auiversally 
felt, to concede such a demand would have been a complete sur- 
render of sovereignty and independence. It was about the moat 
audacious step Bussia had yet taken. But Turkey seemed to be 
in a humour for concession. France had cajoled her out of a 
grant of certain privileges to the Catholics of Syria ; Austria 
had bullied her into submitting^ to the Montenegrin robbers; 
liussia herself had insisted on her withdraw'ing on behalf of the 
Creek Christians the concession with regard to the Holy Places 
which she had just made to the Latin Christians ; England and 
Prussia, a while before, had insisted on her permitting the estab- 
lishment of a Protestant Church at Jerusalem. Then, Austria 
lay at her feet, in consequence of her past services in crushing 
the Hungarians, and the probability that in case of war) those 
services might bc^needed again ; so that the Czar might well be- 
lieve that Austria would ofter no impediment to his designs. 
He well knew, too, that England and France, to interfere eneo 
tually) must interfere in unison ; and both his own diplomatists 
and our newspapers had told him that snob unison was now im- 
possible. lie knew that our ministers all dreaded and deprecated 
wA ; he believed that our people would endure any amount of in- 
sult and ill-usage rather tlian endanger that tranquillity which was 
so ^essential to commercial undertakings ; he imagined that Mr. 
Cobden and his allies would be able to raise such an outcry 
about the utter worthlessness of anything save peace and pence, 
as to paralyze all vigorous action on the part of the Government 
in matters of foreign policy ; he was persuaded that jealousy of 
Louis Napoleon had tied our hands, and that indolence and 
wealth had subdued our spirit. He laid our vimlance to sleep 
by assuring us that he only desired (what the Sultan at once 
granted) the restoration of the former pri%^ileges of the Greek 
Church j and then, while (he Britiah Afmaemdw absent fHm 

ConsWitindpUf iie sent Prince Menst;hikoff) an ofiSeer of high 
rank, in great pomp, and with a large militaiy staff, to present 
his unwarrantable demand, and to reqmre an answ&r^ in eight 
days on pain of-—** the most painful consequences.'^ Ho trusted 
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to the s^iddenness of the demand, tlie unprepare^ness of Turkey, 
the display^ of insolence and power, the habit of yielding 
to his formidable name, and the absence of the Sultan’s best 
adviser, for obtaining an affirmative reply. But he was mis- 
taken, He had gone too far. The spirit of the Porte was 
aroused ; ^ ho occupied the l^rincipalities, but even this step 
failed to intimidate or overawe ; the jealousy of other powers 
was alarmed ; the concession was refused ; England and France 
came to the rescue ; time was gained ; Tuncey anned ; and 
the bully, much to his surprise, was compelled to 6ght. He 
was not prepared for this; he had hoped, to gain his ends 
by the display^ not by the me of forc^; and the result has 
been, that the fortunes of the first campaign have gone" against 
him. 

Observe : we do not mean to allege that the Emperor Nicholas 
is a monster of iniquity because he has done all this. He has 
acted after his nature, and according to the traditional policy of 
his dynasty. ^ He is^ acting in the interests and for the aggrau- 
di/ement of his country, and may very possibly beljeve that he 
is acting right. We are not entitled to expect of him that 
he shall be so far beyond hi^ nation or bis age, as to consider the 
laws of eternal morality rather than the dictates of Kussian in- 
terest,^ — to j)refer justice to patiiotism. We merely affirm that 
his objects are clear, — that lie is ambitious, daring, and unsciu- 
pulous, and that it is necessary both for the in^rests of England 
and of Europe, that his ambition should be checked. Equity 
and policy both require that the integrity and independence of 
Turkey shall be maintained ; and these can only be maintained 
by the permanent discomfiture ol Kussian designs. It is essen- 
tial to liussia that she should possess Constantinople — if she is 
to be the mighty and prosperous power which it is the fiieed 
idea ” of all her rulers to make her. It is essential to England, 
to European peace, to the interests of general freedom, that 
Bussia should not have Constantinople; and she must, there- 
fore, be ke})t out of it at any cost. Vast in her ambition, and 
unscrupulous in her means, she certainly is — (alas I most states 
are, or have till lately been so) — ^and we are called upon to 
resist her to the death. For the strong to use their strength to 
despoil and trample on the weak, is in the highest d^ree ini- 
quitous ; and this Kus^ia has qnqucstionably done, wh$itever be 
the plausible disguisefs by which she may have veiled to herself 
the n^ed nature of the deed, But still wo may treat her and 
regm her rather as a dangerous enemy, than aa,a desperate and 
qnnatural crinunal» When We see how even good men deceive 
themselves as to the right and justi where their own objects and 
wishes are concerned, we can well suppose that any sovereign 
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who sits upon tho throne of Muscovy, may regard it as his duty 
to absorb Turkey if he can. 

The position of Austria in the common guilt which has 
brought the calamity of war upon us, is second only to that of 
Kussia, and originated some years ago. If she had remained 
the nowerful and independent empire she once was, Russia 
coula scarcely have ventured on this aggression, nor would 
Austria for one moment have permitted it. The two Empires 
are in too close contact on their eastern frontier not to be mutu- 
ally jealous and vigilant over any movement wliieh can bring 
aggrandisement to, either. The Principalij^ies which the Cast 
has seized are overlapped by the Transylvanian provinces of 
Austria, and are bounded by, and command the navigation of 
her magnificent river, — almost her only outlet. Their por- 
inanent possession would be almost as great a menace to Austria 
as a wrong to Turkey. But Austria, by her proceedings in 
1849, had deprived herself of the power of resistance, and 
almost of protest. Not content with being the constitutional 
sovereign of a free, faithful, and warlike nation, the Emperor 
resolved to be its Despot and Oppressor ; lie broke his oaths, he 
violated his engagements, he trodo down the liberties of Hun- 
gary; and, meeting with the resolute resistance which might 
ha\e been anticipated, lie was beaten, bafUed, and disgraced. 
In order to consummate his perfidious and cruel crime, it was 
necessary to call in the ai(l of his powerful neighbour; ho 
crouched to Nicholas that he might trample on Kossuth, and, 
that he might enslave his subjects, became himself a slave to his 
ally. He lias paid dearly for the perilous and insidious assist- 
ance ; he is now shackled to Russia by the double tie of vassal 
and accomplice; ho cannot protest against transgressions which 
are as nothing in comparison with his own atrocities ; ho cannot 
thw'art a will to whicii be is indebted for his empire; and the 
army, which might and would have been employed in prote<.*t- 
ing Turkey, finds ample occupation in watching and repressing 
Hungarian discontent. It is possible that now at last Austria 
may have resolved to join the Western Powers, as a course in- 
volving less peril than any other; but Nicholas could not an- 
ticipate such a line of conduct — nor do we believe in it; he 
counted, and he had a right tOfCount, on the connivance if not 
the aid of the potentate whom he had rescued from humiliation 
and ruin ; ana without this calculation it is ^arcely credible that 
he would have thought the opportunity was ripe for the audacious 
demands which Prince Menschikoff was instructed to prefer. 

The share of France is confined to the circumstance that it 
was she who gave the |)retext for the commenoemont of tlie entire 
imbroglio by endeavouring to steal a march on Russia, and pro- 
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curing from tho Porte a firman declaring her Protector of the 
lioly rlaeea. This step she subsequently withdrew, but unhap- 
pily Russia had already taken advantage of it to charge the Sultan 
with a breach of faith, and to demand firesh concessions and gua- 
rantees. It was a piece of petty and mischievous ambition on 
the part of Louis Napoleon, which has led to much evil and em- 
barrassment Since that, however, his conduct has been irre- 
proachable. The moment the independence of Turkey was 
beriously threatened, he joined England in protesting, lie was 
not sorry to have an opportunity for resenting the delay and want 
of cordiality on the^part of the Czar in acknowledging his impe- 
rial title. With his usual sagacity he saw in the “ position” the 
precise occasion which he wanted for gaining a real entrance into 
the magic circle of European Sovereignty, and foreaniing in the 
eyes of the world a character for dignity, good faith, pacific inten- 
tions, and generous and far-seeing policy ; and he has improved 
it with admirable skill, lie at once assured our Government 
of his determination to act with them throughout the whole affair 
with cordiality and honour, and indeed to be guided almost en- 
tirely by their advice ; with every temptation to precipitate a war 
which would have been very popular in France, (for Vrance has 
never forgotten the disaster of 1812, nor the occupation of 1814 
and 1815,) and would have brought glory and therefore stability 
to his throne, he has patiently exhausted all the resources of ne- 
^tiatioii before preparing fur ulterior measures ; he has maui- 
fcsted the greatest prudence, firmness, and forbearance; and 
though we do not suppose that in his heart he cares one fig for 
Turkey, or regards the affair in any other view than as it may bo 
made subservient to his own moral rehabilitation,” yet if his 
motives had been the highest and most unselfish in the world, it 
is diiHcnIt to see how liis proceedings could have been worthier 
or more unblameablc. 

England, we grieve to say, has been far more guilty in this mat- 
ter. Her share dates like that of Austria from some time back, 
and as in all free countries must be divided between the govern- 
ment and the people. Her first great mistake — so gi'eat as to 
be nearijjr a crime, certainly a deplorable dereliction of duty— was 

permitting Russian interference to crush Hungaiyin 1849. 
If site bad tnen^as have always contended that she 
said firmly and resq|[utely to^he C^r : Leave Austria to fight 
her own battle and per)>etrate her own sin ; your sympathies are 
herw^oura are with her victim ; both aom natural — let us 
gSoth sujp^reas them ; hut if yon interpose on the one side^ wo will 
give ail the aid We safeW and, conveniently can to the other ; we 
will not see a brave and independent nation, with a guaranteed 
and lotig-deacended constitution like our own, trampled down by 
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the coalition of two despotic otnpinei in spite of treaties and in 
defiance of decency ana right :”--^if England bad hidd this lan- 
guage, who can doubt that Bussia must have held her hand, and 
that Hungary would have now been either independent^ or again 
united to Austria ufider material guarantees which would have 
placed her liberties beyond future danger t In either case Tiurkey 
would have been safe, and England would now have been spared 
the imminent prospect of a war. In the former case Hungry — 
naturally sympathetic with Turkey — ^would have constituted a 
powerfu) and \\arlike ally, whose mrces, in addition to those of 
the Porte, the Czar would have liesitated to encounter. In the 
latter^ Austria would have been powerful enough and free enougli 
peremptorily to have foi bidden the meditatea wrong. Our se- 
cond «error-— though here we speak with more diffidence, as not 
yet being possessed of all the facts necessary ibr forming a decided 
judgment^ — seems to have consisted in not assuming from the 
first opening of this dispute a higher tone, a more indignant lan- 
guage, and a prompter action. We do not appear to have suC- 
ceecled in at once impressing Russia with the conviction that, 
come what might, we would not permit her encroachments to 
proceed. We remonstrated, we negotiated, we moved our fleet 
— but we have been in the habit of doing all these things, ami 
doina nothing more ; and the Czar evidently supposed tliat all be 
neccied was to be bold and insolent enough, ana that we should 
then counsel our ally to yield or at least to compromise the 
qiian'el on unfavourable terms. Our proceedings at Vienna gave 
too much countenance to this surmise. Our representatives 
there, by some most unaccountable incapacity or oversight, did 
certainly recommend Turkey to consent to terms which w'ould 
have been to her as fatal and dishonouring as Russia could have 
desired. Our uncertain action and timid and hesitating language 
evidently satisfied Russia that she had nothing ultimately to mr 
from us, and thus unintentionally drew her on to a position from 
which retreat seems nearly impossible. Had we plainly and 
boldly assured her in tlie first instance that we would advise 
Turkey to no substantial concession, and that we would if need- 
ful support her by men and money in an armed resistance, no 
one wno is acquainted with the mingled daring and pliability of 
Russian policy can doubt for a moment that she would have re- 
tracted and retired. She may have believe^ we wens in earnest; 
but she did not believe that we were ready to enforce our temon- 
strancea by ulterior measu^. She believed^ and she had but 
too much reason to bdieve, that war was an eventuality whichs 
we were not prepared to encounter — that we in common witib the 
rest of the Powers of Europe, preferml peace to jnsticti and to 
character. 
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Not only our government^ but our press^ and a certain ener- 
getic section of our politicians^ are to blame for this. It is a 
common remark, that if Lord Palmerston had been at the 
Foreign Office, the Eussian aggression would not have been 
attempted. We believe thi% — not that we*imagine Lord Pal- 
merston’s successors are in reality one whit less anxious or less 
resolute for the lionour and tlie infiuenoe of Great Britain than 
liimself, but that they are less experienced, less mistrustful of 
Eussia, less vigilant to mark beginnings, less prompt and suscep- 
tible to protest and to repel tentative advances, than he would 
have been and that Eussia knew this and counted upon it. 
And wo cannot forget that for some years back two-thirds of the 
daily press at least, have been perpetually ac^sailiiig Lord PaJ- 
luorston with every weapon of malice and misrepresentation— 
some, as the betrayer of continental liberties — some, as tlic secret 
tool of Eussia — some, as the impertinent intcrineddler W'ith what 
did not concern us — all, as the man to whom England owed her 
almost universal unpopularity . We know no public man who has 
been the object of such continuous, \iruleiit, contradictory, and, 
we believe, gencrall;y undeserved abuse. It is no wonder that such 
a pelting storm should — not have driven him from office, ho was 
too valuable and important a statesman for tiiat, but — have made 
his colleagues feel that the direction of foreign affairs liad better 
be committed to some less decried and hated individual. The 
press, therefore, which drove Lord Palmerston from the Foreign 
Office, must be held, in a great measure, responsible for the war 
in the East. 

The press of England, too, has incurred this grave responsi- 
bility by another fault.* It is notorious that the consideration 
which, beyond all other, encouraged Nicholas to precipitate his 
bold aggression, was his conviction that, while Louis Na]>o]con 
was Emperor, an alliance, or even a cordial understanding, be- 
tween Great Britain and France was impossible. What gavo 
rise and certainty to this conviction ? The language of English 

♦ The mp*it powerful |oumal in this or atay country hue 3 et ft further mh to an. 
6wer for We oanuot and ought not to forget thosuppoife it liaa all along given 
to Xiustuan designs by its pei^vading tone and its open lftnguage-.-often vacil- 
lating and contradictory , but iovariably immoral. At the commencement of tlie 
aifkir, it encouraged Uussia by writing of tlie Ottoman empire as one that was iu- 
evitaMy falling to pieces, tliat it was hopeiojBS to save, and absnrd to attempt ft 
pcavfut from being absorbed its gceedy neigbi^otirB^in fact, that the sooner it 
was tartitioned among thdki the be&r. Later on^ it abused the Turks in nnmegr 
smred temitr for during to stand tbeir independence, to think and OOt Ibr 
themsehes, and to stnkp a blew in their own defence. It treated their resistance 
gs a prime, and hinte<l p^nly etiougb thab refused to accept the op- 

pressive proposal which emanated from Vleiina, and had been hailed with triumph 
by RussUi we ought sAiher tn leave theiti to their fate, or to join in compelling 
them to submission. Of cobssO ^ The Titnes” is neither in the pay nor m the 
interests of Russia; but if it bad been, U could not have aided her uiiquitous de- 
signs more effectually or uuscrupuiously than ithSs doue. 
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jdurnals. With scarcely an exception) they opened out atjainst 
him as a monster of perfidy and orime whom it would be insanity 
to trust) and dishonour to act with $ who could not retain his 
throne for more than a fbw months at the outside ; who was the*^ 
tyrant and jailer) and not the elected) of the people on whom ho 
trampled ; and to whom) as he kept down the nation by the army 
only) a forei^ wfir would be impossible and suicidal. Day after 
day they poured forth diatribes against him which Nicholas 
mmht well imagine would exasperate him beyond the limits of 
endurance) and render all reconciliation^ friendship) and alliance 
hopeless. ^ 

Lastly, not only the press but the politicians of the peace and 
ultra-commercial school* have much of the present embarrassment 
and the coming war to answer for. In the first place, they have 
led the Czar to believe that this nation w^as so enaniourccl of re- 
pose, so passionate for peace* so bent upon adding to its wealth and 
consolidating and extending its prosperity, that no affront, or in- 
jury, or menace — nothing, in fact, short of actual invasion — would 
arouse it to meet the fatigue, to encounter the hazards^ or to en* 
dure the cost of war; — tliat no questions of foreign policy, at 
all events, w'ould be regarded as worth so much trouble or so 
much expenditure. The unworthy ravings of Mr. Cobdon and 
his more pardonable associates about universal peace ; their con- 
stant attacks on the estimates for national defence ; their decla- 
mations about economy and reduction, — w’ere sw^eet but most 
delusive music in the cars of the ambitious potentate of the North. 
Mr. Cobden’s language in particular must have been delightful 
to him, when exaggerating tlie worthlessness of the Ottoman 
power, and the folly of Great Britain in imagining that she had 
any interest whatever in preventing Nicholas from transferring his 
seat of government from the Neva to the Bosphorus. Unhappily, 
too, these w^riters and haranguera had done much in |>ersuading 
not only Nicholas but our own government, of this inordinate 
determination of the people to remain at peace under all circum- 
stances and at any price. For years back, and often at the most 
critical periods, the foreign action of our ministers lias been ham- 
pered, their language rendered timid aifd hesitating, and their 
remonstrances emasculated and made ineffective to a degree 
which it is impossible to estimate, by the conviction thus forced 
upon them, that if they spoke out too loudly against flagrant 
wrong, or menaced too boldly against insolent aggression, or 
protested too vehemently against stupid cruelty, the nation 
would not back their language or make good their thteata. r 
However sacred or just their cause, however sad the case of the 
victim on whose behalf they interposed, they were compeUed to 
measure their language and proceedings, not only by their own 
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feelings or wishes, bat by what the country would enable them to 
justify and carry oat. And how could a foreign minister speak 
with decision and effect, if he and those whom nis words were tO 
'hold in check both know or believe that the nation which he go- 
verns will not allow him to go one step beyond the poor artillery 
of notes and protocols ? We cannot say, bat there is One who 
knows, in how great measure the rain of Han^mry and the sup- 
pression of Italian liberties must be laid at the aoor bf our ultra* 
liberal press and our radical politicians. 

* * 

So muchrfor the causes of the 'war in the East : wc will now 
say a few words as to its prospects. By the time this Number is 
in tho bands of our readers^ they will probably know more than 
we do at this moment as to the issue of the first campaign. At 
first success was on the side of justice. Fortune went against 
the Bussians everywhere. The Turkish troops crossed the 
Danube in several places ; they defeated their antagonists three 
successive days at Oltenitza, apparently with ease, certainly 
with littl 6 comparative loss ; they then recrossed the river at 
their leisure, and \sithout molestation ; and they have entrenched 
and still maintain themselves at Kalafat on tho Wallachian 
side. In Asia, their victories were still 1110113 signal and impor- 
tant. They took the most important fortress on the Kus- 
sian frontier, (St. Nicholas,) and retained it in spite of several 
attempts on the part of the foe to regain it ; they have stormed 
several smaller strongholds; and, though they have since en- 
countered several reverses, it is obvious that on all occasions 
they have fought well — both as to skill, courage, and pertinacity. 
To set against these successes an o\ erwhelming Russian squa- 
dron oi Une-of~hattle ship has destroyed a Turkish squadron of 
frigates and tramports^ but has suffered very severely in the con- 
flict. Tho balance is considerably on the Ottoman side as to ma- 
terial advantage, and still more so as to moral gain. Still we do 
not venture to pronounce from this — tho mere opening of tho 
struggle — ^what will be the probable resnlt of a prolonged war. 
We mil not hazard any positive predictions. So far, no doubt, 
the Turks have displa^d unwonted vigour^ and the Russians 
nneicpcted feebleness* But wo must bear in mind that Nicbo- 
tnou^ tho aggressor, was not orepared/or war ; he had ex- 
posed to gain every thing *by bullying, had no idea of being 
oaBed upon to fight. He mado 0 great display of fbre^ by 
way of terrifying his antagonist into submissioQ, but was taken 
by surprise when egmpeUm to heck bia haughty words by actual 
deeds. Therefore ytiM has happened now is no sure aogory of 
what will happen when he resJUiygqrds onhisarmour fi>raterioua 
contest. — ^But let us jipvo a few rn^ents^ attention to tho relative 
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strength^ resources, and position oi the two empires->-as far as 
oitr limited means of Information and our contradictory inform** 
ants will allow us to discover them. Wo shall gain much aid from 
Mr. Oiiphant's valuable and interesting work, and some also' 
from The Frontier Lands, and from Dr. Miofaelsen's Statistics, 
— checked and assisted by what we have been able to learn from 
residents in bot^ countries, and from our own slight aeguaint* 
ance with one of them. 

Few things are more difficult than to obtain any' trustworthy 
and certain view as to the real power and resources of Eussia. 
It is a Country the interior of which is littio known^ and rarely 
visited by European travellers ; residence tliere by such is not 
oncouraged either by the climate or the government; the 
language is a great impediment ; and we are therefore apt un- 
consciously to take our impressions from the statements which 
Bussian writers and emissaries have been so diligent in dissemi- 
nating through the rest of Europe, and which, as might be an- 
ticipated, are especially unreliable. It is of course the interest, 
and has long been the practice of the Russian government, to 
spare no pains to represent itself as eminently enlightened and 
overwhelmingly powerful, to make the semblance do the work 
of the reality, to substitute diplomacy and intrigue for armies 
and campaigns, and to use the tongue and pen as cheaper and 
more ofFeotive weapons than the sword; — so that it is most dif- 
ficult at tho present day to decide whether Russia is a giant or 
only a bully, — whether she is reaMy enlightened, or only 
astutely barbarous. We incliue strongly to the latter opinion ; 
— probably only a protracted war can shew whether we are 
right or no. There can be no question as to her being S 
rolosAal power; her territory is enormous, and a great propor- 
tion of it singularly fertile ; her rivers are about the longest and 
most navigable in Europe, and give (or would give, at a slight 
expense mr canals) access from nearly every part of nor 
dominions to the lialtic, the Enxine, and the Caspian. She 
might, if she pleased, bo a highw ay for much of the produce •of 
Europe. She has fine ports ; she has valuable mines ; she has 
every variety of climate. Her natural resources^ therefore, are 
immense^but they are de))Iorably undeveloped. Her despotic 
government, her narrow and jealous policy, ner feudal or^nijca- 
tion, sap her energies and ovA fatal to her progr^s. The mimale 
is genim throughout most- of the south, the soil eminently rich 
and 'productive ; and it mi]f;ht be maae to yield searfy every 
agricultliral 'product in the greatest abundance and of the finest 
quality {^yet tho wool is-eoazso, the wine is poor, and* the com 
even is now surpassed^ by 'that of T^urkey. Busshm agricul- 
ture is of tiie veiy wo»st dasetiption-^.N.a ntere scratching of the 
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surface; the implements of tillago are rude and scanty, and 
the means of transport wretchedly tedious and inadequate. 
And no wonder: the curse of feudalism broods 'over every 
"estate. The pea*!ant is not only brutally ignorant, but is a hope- 
less serf ; he cultivates his lord’s land ill, oeciause he cultivates 
it without knowledge, without 2 cal, and without reinunoratioii ; 
he cultivates his owm land ill, because he can only cultivate it 
when his lord Joes not demand his services; ho cannot carry 
his labour from districts where it is a drug, to districts where it 
is paid in gold, because he is not free, an(i because government 
formalities throw every conceivable obstacle in the way of his 
locomotion. The roads are few and bad ; canals arc scarcely 
heard of ; one railroad only is in existence ; the traffic on the 
great rivers are c^irried on by tow-boats instead of steam-tugs, 
and the mouths of these great highways are allowed to become 
blocked up by mud and ballast; while the custom-house and 
all other officials act as if their orders were (there is reason 
to believe they are) to put every possible impediment in 
the way of European commerce and free intercourse with 
foreigners. 

All these ports (says Mr. Oliphant) suffer alike from the absence 
of any means of inland communication. 7’he wlieat exported fiom 
Taganrog arrives for the most part in carts drawn by oxen, the rale 
of travelling not exceeding fifteen miles a day — the roads being quite 
impassable, excepting during a few summer months. Thus it is 
apparent that the foreign market does not depend for the supply of 
grain so much upon the state of the crops in the interior of Russia, 
as upon the state of roads to the sea-coast. 

* “ Altogether, though the ports on this coast manifest the most de- 
termined disposition to prosper in spite of everything, I doubt 
whether the combination of natural and political disadvantages with 
which they are beset will not ultimately prove insurmountable ; for 
besides the want of water and the want of roads, they have just 
perienced a new deficiency in the want of labour. This scorns rather 
an odd complaint for a country containing fifty millit^ns of inhabitants, 
a considerable proportion of whom are in great poverty ; but it is ab- 
solutely the case, that those of the scanty population inhabiting the 
steppes near these ports, who will give themselves the trouble to work, 
have occasionally earned as much as one silver rouble a day each. 

The thousands half-starvipg in many parts of the country, who 
are not altogether bound down as serfs to« a particular locality, are 
unable to migrate to this land of pleutgr, on account of the system 
which obliges thorn to invest their aU in a passport to bring them 
here, and when they haVe made g«little mtmej? to spend their savings 
in bribes to government e^ials, mr more piyssports to take them back 
again to their own district, fVom which th^y may not be absent above 
idimitod time ; while the journey there atid back would most pix)- 
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bttbly occupy a considerable period, if it were not altogether imprac- 
ticable for persons in their condition. But in addition to these poli- 
tical hindrances, the besotted and apathetic disposition of the Russian 
peasant, at any rate, permits him to rest content with what is barely 
suflicient to keep body and soul together ; while in the numerous fast- 
days which his religion imposes, he finds abundant excuse for gratify- 
ing his indolent nature. Thus do the Government and the Ohurcli 
of Russia combine to retard the advancement of the country; and 
instead of fostering those vast resources with which nature has 
blessed the land, they seem intent only upon adding to the obstacles 
which she has opposed to its prosperity. What reason iblo motive 
can we assign for those enormous guild-dues to which merchants are 
subjected, and which seem imtK)sed expressly to discourage the 
existence of such useful members of society? or those immoderate 
duties upon all foreign goods, which are tantamount to a prohibition 
of civilisation, while they raise the price of freight to other parts, 
since stones arc the mo‘5t profitable cargo which a ship can bring to a 
JtusMiau coabt ? — or those quarantine regulations and police dues 
which must be designed to prevent vessels from coming at all, even 
loaded thus?” — (Oliphaiit — /Shores of the Blade iSea^ p. 178.) 

Jbit, it will bo observed, lliissia has always directed her atten- 
tion to political rather than commercial supremacy, and has sought 
rather extojision and aggrandizement without than the develop- 
ment of internal prosperity, and the Question, therefore, whi(;h it 
is important to solve at present, regards rather her military j^ow'cr 
than her progress or her w’caltli. We might rejdy that the 
former cun scarcely be either great or durable without the latter, 
— but let us look the matter in the face. There can bo no doubt 
that tlie armies of Russia are unparallcleil in numerical force, 
and miglit, if occasion required, be still furtlier increased. It is 
true that tlie Imperial Guards ami the troops wdiich come directly 
under the Emperor’s eyo in the North^f Russia are fine men, 
admirably disciplined, well-found, and well-inauoeuvred. It is 
certain, that in the Napoleonic wars, the Rus'^ians fought with 
great obstinacy ami valour, and till the English a])peared upon 
tlie stage, w'erc the most forniidablc antagonists the Emperor of 
France had to encounter. But troops on ])apcr are not always 
troops in the field ; it is not the Household Brigade tliat fight 
upon the frontiers ; and the soldiers of the outlying i)rovinccs 
wliich the Emperor never sees, arc a very different class, and in 
a ver}' different condition, from those which he personally review's 
and examines ; and the armies that fought in Hui^aiy and m 
the Caucasus are very unlike those which, after longjpining and 
under the loading of Alexander himself, traversed GFermany and 
pitched their tents round Paris. What the real character of the 
fghting portion of the Rnssian troops — ^those at a distance from 
Moscow and ^St. Petersburg — is now, wo may learn from the 
VOL. XX. NO. XL. 2 N 
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fact that army after army has been swallowed up in the Cir- 
cassian war, and yet made scarcely any impression on those 
hardy mountaineers ; that in eyery war thousands unon thousand 
of them are always in the hospital before a single sn6t has been 
fired; that in the last Turkish war those who fell by disease 
outnumbered five to one those who fell by the sword ; that oven 
now in the Principalities, 20,000 are prostrated by want and 
fever ; that the Russian Commissariat is, and has long been, a 
by- word of infamy ; that Russian magazines are generally empty 
and Russian hospitals always full; and, in fine, that, by universal 
admission, (about this there is no dispute,) the Russian soldier, 
brave and hardy as he is, is the worst fed, the worst lodged, the 
worst clothed, and, in all respects, the worst cared for in Europe. 
Putting aside the regiments immediately in contact with the 
Emperor and raised from his own serfs — who are enthusiastically 
attached to him — the Russian soldier has no zeal for the glory, 
no interest object, % taste for the hardships, no pleasure 

in tho ent^ofl^ of war; he is forced into tho service, torn from 
his family TOT life, drilled by tbe knout, neglected by his officers, 
fed on black bread, always without comforts, often without shoes. 
How could such troops bo expected to make head against 
Schamyl and his gallant warriors ? And need we wonder while 
we read that at Oltcnitza their officers had to drive them on to the 
attack with menaces and blows, and that the prisoners who were 
taken entreated (as is said) to be permitted as a mercy to enlist 
in the army which had captured them ? 

The real weakness of the Russian army consists in the wretched 
state of the Commissariat department ; and this arises from the 
same pervading vice which is tne canker, the characteristic, and the 
ruin of the civil as well as the military service of that ill-governed 
country — the universal^islionesty of the employes. It is one 
system of jobbing, bribeiy, corruption, and peculation, from the 
highest to the lowest, in every quarter and in every branch. 
Every public servant is so ill-paid, that he rob if he is to live, 

— so that each man lives upon the one above him or below him, 
and all live upon theEmperor. The custom-house officer maintains 
himself by connivance at infractions of the law; the Judge is 
paid for bis decisions ; tbe (governor grows rich by plunder ; tho 
aimy contmetor the stores, and generals and colonels 

wink: — for iv CQil^<mtioi^’-<-at tbe scanoalous and fatal drain. 
T]|ie for all: the soldier obtains nothing. We 

thieve exag^ation : all travellers and all residents 

r e as towto)Quniveew and heinous corruption. Indeed, how 
Jd it he olftietwise I There is no middle cl^ pay the 
taxes and insbt m knowing how fhey^are expended! There is 
no free Prdss wtlEh Its penetr&fing and omniscient vigilance, to 
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compel^ honesty and drag offenders to light and retribution. 
TAere is only one eye over all: and that eye can of course see 
only a small corner of this vast empire. What the Emperor 
sees to, or can visits is well done ; everything else is neglected 
and abused. It is the common and inevitable story^ wherever 
yon havo centralisation and barbarism combined. Let us again 
extract a confirmation or two fi*om Mr. 01iphant» 

The bard service which has reduced so many of the handsomest 
ships of the Russian navy to this condition, [that of hulks,] consists 
in lying for eight or ten years upon the sleeping bosom of the harbour. 
After the expiration of that period, their timbers, composed of fir and 
pinewood never properly seasoned, become perfectly rotten. • . . 

The wages of the seamen are so low-^about sixteen roubles a year^ 
that it is not unnatural they should dehiie to increase so miserable a 
pittance by any means in their power. The consequence is, that 
ironi the members of the Naval Board to the ‘boys that blow the 
Minitli-s’ bellows in the dockyard, everybody shares the spoils obtained 
ill an elaboi'ately devised by stem of plunder, carried on somewhat in 
tills way : — A certain quantity of well-seasoned oak being required, 
government issues tenders for the supply of the requisite amount. A 
number of contractors submit their tenders to a board appointed for 
the purpose of receiving them, who are regulated in their choice of a 
contractor, not by the amount of his tender, but of his bribe. The 
fortunate iiidi\idual selected immediately sub-contracts upon a some- 
what similar principle, arranging to be supplied witli the timber for 
half the amount of his tender ; the bub-con tractor carries on the game, 
and perhaps the eighth link in this contracting chain is the man who, 
for an absurdly low figure, undertakes to produce the seasoned wood. 

“ His agents in the central provinces, accordingly, float a quantity 
of green pines and fii^s down the Dnieper and Bay to Nicolacff, which 
arc duly handed up to the head contractor, each man pocketing the 
difference between his contract and that of his neighbour. When the 
wood is produced before the board appointed to inspect it, another bribe 
seasons it, and the Government, after paying the price of well-sea- 
soned oak, is surprised to And that the 120 gun-sliip, which has been 
built of it, is unfit for service in five years. Tiie rich harvest that is 
reaped by those employed in building and fitting her up is as easily 
obtained ; and to such an extent did the dockya^ workmen trade in 
Government stores, &;c., that merchant vessels were for a long time 
prohibited from entering the harbour. I was not surprised, after 
obtaining this interesting description of Russian ingenuity, to leom 
that out of the imposing array before us [at Sebastopol] there were 
only two ships in a condition to undertake a voyage round the 
Cepe.***-^SAores Bhoh Sea, p. 265. 

? 1.*!.! . » I 

e Ofeoutse this system iscooSSioniBlly detected ottd individttftls punished. One 
fndmorabld iastancft is menfiooed 1^ Otiphsni, in the ease of the Governor of 
;^bastopol, whos§ atrocities ia one were brought to light by a fiudden visit of 
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The army arrangements do not seem to be much better or 
more honest. 

But in addition to the natural impediments presented by the 
cotkiiguration of the country, the absence of roads, and the rigour of 
the climate, all military operations are crippled by that same system 
of wholesale corruption so successfully carried on in the naval de- 
partment. Indeed, it would be most unfair if one service monopo- 
lized all the profits arising from this source. The accounts I received 
of the war in the Caucasus, from those who had* been present, ex- 
ceeded anything of the sort I could have conceived possible. The 
frightful mortality among the troops employed there amounts to nearly 
20,000 annually. Of tlicse, far the greater number full victims to 
disease and starvation, attributable to the rapacity of their command- 
ing ofUcers, who trade in the commissariat so extensively that they 
speedily acquire large fortunes. As they are subject to no control in 
their dealings with contractors for supplying their regiments, there is 
nothing to check the ardour of si>ecHhition ; and the pi*ofits enjoyed 
by the Colonel of a regiment are calculated at XilOOO and .£4000 
a-year, besides his pay. It is scarcely possible to apprehend at a 
glance the full effect of a process so pural^zing to the thews and sinews 
of >\ar; or at once to realize the iact, tliat tlie Uudsiati army, nimieri- 
cally so far superior to that of any Kuropcan power, and supplied 
from sources which ajipcar inexhaustible, is really in a most inefiicieiit 
eondiiiou, and scarcely w'prthy of that exaggerated estimate which 
the British public scemMo have formed of its capabilities. It is not 
upon the plains of Kraanno-Selo, or Vosnesensek, amid the dazzling 
glitter of a grand field-day in the Emperor’s presence, that any cor- 
rect notion can be formed of the liussian army. The imperial play- 
thing assumes a very different appearance in the remote Cossack 
guard-house, where I have scarcely been able to recognise the soldier 
in the tattered and miserably equipped being before me, or on a 
harassing march, or in the presence of an indomitable enemy.” — 
Ihid. p. 2GI. 

"VVe have no doubt this is quite true. Still, it must not be 
forgotten, that in a prolonged war, and with power, honour, and 
existence at stake, much of this«wouId disappear ; for then the 
Emperor would take the field in person and with the ilite of his 
ti'oops, would inspect everything in person, and soon. (for the 
time) compel his subordinates to do their duty, and be faithful 
to their trust. 

inhere is yet another source of weakness inherent in the 
Bussian Empire. That vast State is surrounded on every side 
by nations whom sbe^Mas exasperated^ impoverished, and robbed, 

anc(*is in a great measure composed of tne spoils which she has 

■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ », ( • ■» 

wBfimperor. tKii ll otiljrwhon the Bmpen^eoee and acts ta tbil these 
diacoyen|M »tta i^tribaUone take {dace | aeia J^peror eaaudt ef eoeese know 
one ease in a million^ 
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torn from them. She is a patchwork of filched and unamalga- 
mated materials. Her frontier provinces are filled witli injured, 
discontented^ hostile populations, whom, being unable to recon- 
cile to her rde, she has endeav<«iired to enfeeble and to crush, 
and many of whom await with more or less of patience and de- 
sire, the blessed day of einanciiiation and revenge. Sweden 1ms 
never forgiven her the loss of Fitiland, nor do we hear that 
the Finlanders are enamoured of their new connexion. The 
Germans of Livonia are not yet thoroughly amalgamate<l ; 
and what Poland is and yearns to be, we need not say. The 
ruined Boyars of Bessarabia curse the day whicli transferred 
them to the Russian sceptre ; and the Danuhism Principalities 
tremble at the prospect of a similar fate. The Tartars of the 
Crimea, (who still, in spite of every effort, constitute half the 
population of that province,) though languid and inactive, are 
^uite unreconcile<l, and would gladly shake off the yoke of their 
infidel conquerors, and resume their ancestral grandeur. The 
Don Cossacks hate Russia with a ])erfect hatred, for she has 
done nothing for their country, and yearly drains off* their 
youth to be sacrificed in a w^ar which they detest. The 
Circassian tribes have never acknowledged lier doiuinion, or 
submitted to her forces, and the once Persian and Turls-ish 
provinces which He beyond the Caucasus are still Turkisli 
or Persian at heart and in religion. Since the great Roman 
Empire, probably no State ever enfolded so many bitter 
enmities within its embrace, or was girt with such a circle of 
domestic foes. Hiis, combined with the other causes we have 
mentioned, must render the position of liussia a most critical one 
at all times, and one of incalculable peril in case of a disastrous* 
war with any of her neighbours. Three unfavourable cain})aigiis 
would ])robably arouse against her all the provinces which she 
has conquered, and show of what loose, confused, and mutually 
repellent materials her colossal monarchy is composed. All 
these things considered, it is by no means unlikely that if the 
present war continues, she may turn out to have been a gigantic 
imposition. Vast means and materials of strength she undoubt- 
edly possesses, if she had the wisdom to develop her resources 
by an enlightened policy, or to attach hef subjects by a just and 
generous treatment ; — but both these tilings have been as far as 
possible from her ideas. Therefore we think it not unlikely that 
when tried by the severities of a real struggle, she will prove 
weak to a degree which will astonish those whom she has so long 
duped and dazzled ; weak from her unwieldy magnitude — weak 
from her barbarous tariffs and restrictive system— **weak from the 
^inherent inadequacy of het one-e]jed despotism — weak from the 
rottenness of her internal administration — weak from the sup- 
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pressed hatreds she has accumulated round her— weak in every 
thln||[ save her consummate skill in simulating strength, and per- 
suading her enemies that she is irresistible. If she succeed now, 
we telievo it will not bo because Turkey is conquered in fair 
fight, but because allies and antagonists combine to alarm her 
into a conviction that she must be conquered if she perseveres. 

It must not be sur^sed that by these remarks we think lightly 
of the real power of Kussia if once fairly put forth in a struggte for 
empire or for national existence. On the contrary, we deem her in- 
vincible on her own ground, and in her interior. A European 
war might tear away many of her recent undigested acquisi- 
tions, but could not harm her life. *Mon bho has without limit; 
and she would spend them all in a contest of life and death. 
Money she could probably secure from some quarter or other ; 
and whenever practicable, she would make war support war. 
She will probably be always worsted in a first campaign, owing 
to her scandalous commissariat and the universal corruption and 
peculation which eats away her resources ; but as soon as the 
struggle became serious and vital, and the Emperor girded on 
his armour for tlie stiife, we should probably see the scale turned 
against any single antagonist by the mere brute force of num- 
bers, and the hardihood and insensibility which distinguishes the 
Muscovite population. We have no doubt that united Europe 
— if Europe be united — will be able to beat Kussia back if her 
aggressions become intolerable enough to induce a general appeal 
to arms; but w^e greatly doubt whether her diplomacy may not suc- 
ceed in preventing this union ; and whether wo may not awake to 
our danger when it is too late, and find both that ilussia is over- 
.wholmingly strong, and that it is we — our neglect, our timidity, our 
clumsiness, our tardiness and languor — that have made her so. 

Tho real strength and resources of the Ottoman Empire are 
peculiarly difficult to ascertain. We have much confiioting 
assertion, but little authentic or reliable evidence. Till very 
I'ecently everything has tended to confirm the popular impres- 
sioD, that the Turkish power was decrepit and moribund, with- 
out vitality or vigour, and doomed to speedy extinction, or, at 
leasts to an ear^ expulsion from Europe. It has suited the 
policy of writers and tal’zers^ in the interest of Kussia so to re- 
present it ; Greek merchants settled in England have held the 
same language, partly from the in^ence ot old antimthiefi and 
partly prompted by ambiUoos hopes of one day supplmiting the 
at Constantinople ; ana most travellers semng only the 
tonce, and hearing only what came to them from !l^nks,have 
fallen into the same deprOciatdi!^ and contemptuous tone. The. 
diplomatic and warlike proceedings of the last thirty yters have 
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contributed to the same impression. The Porte has been alter- 
nately bullied and protected by all European powers. It has 
been assumed that she could not defend herself, and subsisted only 
upon sufferance and by the mutual jealousy of her neighbours. 
The fortunes of war, too, have gone against her. A quarter of 
a century ago, her navy destroyed by England, Russia, and 
France, at Navarino, and Greece was torn from her after a long 
and sanguinary conflict. ThenE^pt rebelled, and became nearly 
or virtually independent — the Sultan only being rescued from 
the most imminent peril by the assistance of bis most insidious 
foe. The war of 182S) with Russia was terminated by the sub- 
mission of the Turks to the disastrous and humiliating treaty of 
Adrianople ; and the whole of the recent history of their unfortu- 
nate country alternates between the humiliation of defeat and 
the humiliation of protection. It has always been suffering 
either from encroachment or from patronage. The idea of tlie 
Ottoman Porte being able to defend hcrselfj or judge for herself, 
or sliovv a will of her own, has, till a year or two ago, and except 
by a few who were looked upon as visionaries, been scouted as 
absurd — and is so still by many. Others, however, who have 
watched her more closely, have been aware of a most momentous 
change which has come over her of late years — of a fresh spirit 
pervading her internal administration — of a new-born vigour 
presiding over botli her military and financial policy, which has 
arrested the progress of her decline, and gives hope of a future 
very different from the past. Ab one knows this better than 
jRiissia, She has long been aware of the growing strength 
wliicli Turkey has gathered from her manifold reforms; this 
knowledge has stimulated her intrigues, redoubled her hostile 
energies, and made her precipitate the measures which have 
brought her into her present false position. She saw that if she 
did not strike soon, the great prize which she had been playing 
for for centuries might escape for ever from her grasp. Pozzo 
(11 Borgo, in a confidential despatch, which wc quoted in our last 
Number, assigned the improvements and reoiviJicatio7i of Turkey 
as a gi^ound for hurryiny tile war ; and we prefer the testi* 
mony of Russia in favour of her enemy — thus secretly and there-^ 
fore honestly given — to any other. 

It hr useless, and would be both tedious and deceptive, to 
attempt to prove dogmatically the means and energies of the 
Ottoman Empire by a formidable array of figures, notwithstand- 
ing the bpponunity of giving such, which Dr. Michelsen's book 
and Mr. Skene’s pamphlet have furnished to us» Accurate 
statistics are unknown in Turkey We can pttly state generally, 

* Nothing shewii this more dsarly Uiati the disprepaat estimates of iSfo popula* 
tiou uf Kuropeait Dr. Micholsca gives it as 15,500,000 ^Mr. Don on, m 
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tlmt a great change has of late been wrought in nearly every de- 
partment. The war with Egypt, and that with Russia in 1829, 
took place at a time when the destruction of her old military 
forces, tho Janissaries, ^and the utter unpreparedness of her new 
recruits, left her really without any available army. She has 
now a force, including a well trained reserve, of 400,000 men. 
The "J'urks were always brave, and they are now well disciplined, 
and for the most part well armed and well commanded. Her 
artillery is known to be in excellent order, and to be managed 
by Eumpean officers of first-rate skill. Her regular soldiers are 
well fed and well care<l for ; and to crown the whole, the utmost 
zeal for national independence has been aroused in the remotest 
corners of her dominion, and every province is pouring in its 
contingent with promptitude and ardour. Then the Tanzimat^ 
or great constitutional reform of 1839, which conferred eq^ual 
civil rights on all the subjects of the Porte, and substituted law 
for mere despotic will, laid the foundation for a new order of 
things, which, when completed, will place Turkey far ahead of 
Russia ill all essential civilisation. It is not yet *uiiiversally 
established, but is gradually making its way from the centre oiit- 
w^ards; it secures property, and endeavours to secure a fair admini- 
stration of justice ; new courts of law have been created in several 
of the great towns, and the evidence of all men is received without 
distinction of creed ; and such great satisfaction has been given 
by these new tribunals, that petitions have lately been forwarded 
to Constantinople praying for their extension to other districts. 
The revenue is also augmenting, and now amounts to £8,000,000 
sterling, but this is still Turkey’s weakest point. However, tho 
recent abolition of the old detestable system of fai*ming the ro- 

liia << Mount Athos, Thessaly, Kpirus,” on the authority of a careful estimate by a 
Professor Pliiletas of Corfu, gives it as 0,50(1,000. 
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vcnue’^ gives great topes for the future. All these facts may 
be gathere<l from the publications we have placed at the head 
of our paper ; and we think they fairly warrant the statement 
of Lord Palmerston^ that tliere is no country in Europe wliich 
has made such rapid strides in civilisation and strength during 
the last thirty years as that very Turkey which wo have been 
accustomed to regard as in the very last stage of decre[)itiide and 
dissolution. Wfiether her ])rogress is sufficiently consolidated 
and advanced to enable her to make head single-handed against 
her colossal rival, if the Emperor should put forth his whole 
powers, and take the field in pferson, we cannot affirm, and we 
will commit "ourselves to no predictions.* But we entertain the 
most sanguine hopes that if the present war issues in the discom- 
fiture of Eussia, either with or without the intervention of the 
Western Powers, and is terminated by a treaty whoso conditions 
shall leave 'rurkey free to purhuo her new career of improve- 
ment undisturbed by Muscovite intrigues, slie will, before another 
tvventy years have elapsed, bo in a position to hold her own 
against any enemy that is likely to attack her. Her conduct 
throughout this whole affair has raised her character incalculably 
in the eyes of Europe. She has displayed wonderful forbear- 
ance, dignity, wdsdoni, skill, and vigour. She refused witli 
spirit an insolent and inadmissible demand, oven when unpre- 
pared for an attack ; she shewed herself willing to negotiate and 
anxious to avoid a rupture if it could be avoided w^ith honour 
and wdth safety ; she set about preparing for the worst with an 
energy and determination which amazed both friends and foes ; 
she refused to be cajoled or bullied into a shallow and fatal 
compromise ; her diplomatists at once detected and exposed the 
insidious meaning and cqncealed injustice of terms yvhich, wo 
are ashamed to say, the diplomatists ot‘ the Four Powers had been 
deceived into pioposing ; when she saw how little she had to 
hope from cither the sagacity or the firmness of her allies, she 
resolved to rely upon herself alone; she insisted on Russia's 
retiring from the dominions she had invaded, but allowed her 
time to do so ; when she declared war at last, she did so in dig- 
nified language and with humane provisions which might read 
a lesson to many a Christian state ; and when she commenced 
hostilities she did so with courage, spirit, vigour, and success. 
Indeed, frbm the outset she has acted like a Christian, when her 
adversary has behaved like an ungovernable Pagan ; and of all 
the powers of Europe, she is, we feel bound and proud to say, 
the only one who has acquitted herself in all points well — the 

* Turkey^ft acOeieucy in finaHoial resources will, we fear, prove a serious diffi- 
culty. A liberal subsidy, or a latgo loan guaranteed by Great Britain, would bo, 
very probably, a turning point in the sti-uggle. 
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only one who has made no blunder, ne|r1egted no duty^ com- 
mitted no injustice. 

We must now say a few words on a subject on which the 
ji;reatest and most mischievous misapprehension has prevailed^ — 
the relative desirableness^ namely, of Kussian or of Ottoman suc- 
cess. We had been told so long that at last we had ended in 
believing it, that it would be a blessed day for Europe, as well as 
for Turkey, when that misgoverned country passed from Mahome- 
tan to so-called Christian rule — when her oppressed subjects and 
her fertile soil cast off their old incubus and reposed under the 
dominion of a power wliich would respect the rights of the one 
and develop the resources of the other. The Sultan was repre- 
sented as all that was narrow and imbecile, and the Czar as the 
personification of enlightened liberality* The Christian subjects 
of the Porte were depicted as groaning under the cruelties of 
the Mussulman, and crying night and day for the protraction of 
their co-religionists” in Bussia, and as only waiting to enrich 
all Europe by their enterprise and industry till they were eman- 
cipated from a hated and benumbing thraldom. So incessantly 
had this language been repeated in every form and by every 
organ, that we had become almost content to connive at the 
designs of Bussia as a small evil which would purchase a great 
good, and to regard her present piratical aggression as one of 
those exceptional oases in which (to use the w^ords of Burke) 
morality submits to a suspension of her own rules in favour of 
her own principles.” The Times spoke of the absorption of 
Turkey in Europe by Nicholas and Francis as a consumma- 
tion, if not “ devoutly to be wished for,” at least to be neither 
repelled i)or prevented ; and the Highway Bobber wlio puts 
the name of Vmtos” on his title-page, coolly and strongly 
urges the immediate junction of the Four Great Powers in his 
])]an for partitioning the Ottoman empire among them, appends 
to his pamphlet a coloured map, shewing how easily and oeauti- 
fully it might be done, and laughs to scorn any scruples which 
might be felt on the score of either decency or honour. To such 
ignominy have we been brought* by misconception of fact and 
disloyalty to the eternal laws of politi*cal morality I We entirely 
deny the falsd assumptions w'hicb have been thus put forward 
to justify and prompt to heinous crimes. It may be true enough 
that Syria and would benefit by being transferred to 

Ei^land, and tW Asia-Minor would ben^t by being transferred 
M|&anee, as Veritas proposes ; but the same might oe said with 
«pl truth of Italy and Spain ; probably also of Avtstria and 
IlSma. But thajt tm Eurpfim inhabitants of Turkw would gain 
by exchanging the dominion of the Sultan for toat of either 
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Cznr or Kaiser, we m6rQ than doubt ; and that the Christian 
subjects of the Porte either need or desire the protection of 
liussia, we tolieve to be utterly and scandalously false. We are 
quite cc^aih that for many yelirs back they haye endured less per- 
secution, atid stood less in need of protection against their mers^ 
than Dissenters from the i^Iigion of the State have done either 
in Austria, Prussia/ Toscany, Spain, or Romea It is lo^ since 
any maltreatment of Christians, as snch^ has occurred in ^rkoy, 
except occasional outbreaks of fanaticism, got np for the most 
part by foreign, generally Russian, intrigue. We adirm, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that every plea arising from reported 
intolerance and alleged religious sympathy, brought forward to 
justify Russian intemrence on behalf of the Chnstian subjects 
of the Porte, might be adduced with far greater c<^ncy and 
justice to warrant our interposition in favour of the Protestants 
of Italy or Spain, Prussian interposition in favour of the Pro^ 
testants of Austria and Hungary, Austrian or Roman interven- 
tion on behalf of the Catholics in Russia, aye, even, we believe, 
Turkish intervention on behalf of those members of the Greek 
Church who are Dissenters in Russia, but orthodox in Christian 
Turkey. For the Christian subjects of Turkey are noi co- 
religionists'’ of the Czar of Russia any more than the members 
of the Church of England are the " co-religionists” of the mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome. The Greek Church in Turkey, and 
a portion of the Greeks of Russia, acknowledge the Patriarch of 
Constantinople as their head ; the Greek Church in Russia ac- 
knowledges only the headship of the Czar ; and the former well 
know, from the treatment of their real co-religionists” in 
Muscovy, what would be their fate if the Czar ever became their 
ruler. They are in no baste, therefore, to exchange the some- 
what contemptuous toleration of the Sultan for the relentless 
persecution wdiich would await them at the hand of the Em- 
peror of Russia** 

^ A lio has been placed on the lips of Europe in the word Uusto^Greek Church. 
The one is a form of revealed religion ; the other is the worship of a iCan. In the 
official Church of Russia the Czar is * vicegerent of Qod on earthy’ and as such is 
the object of Faith and Wonsaip. The disease that preys on the vitals of the 
Russian entire is religious dissent, originating in this sacrilege. The Non-Con- 
fon^ia mamtain the original ffiitfa, su<m as it was wh^ the Russian Church was 
in comnmnion with that of ConstantiiH^le. The only name they give tberaselvea 
ia tliat of * Old Believers/ (in Russian, StarQWtzi,;) they are therefore identified 
with the ]2,O00/)O(K, or 13,000,000; of Christian subjects of the Porte in Europe i 
they olijecU o/ti^ tnost Mkerpersemtions on the part of the Russian Govcmiu^t ; 
and the iMuiliar tem wlu<di they^sroly to the Eqme^ is * Anticbriatir* Were 
there no Mussulipans in Europe* and were Bussia^u^ to extend her 4oniitiion to 
the Ipnhtn we should find her a| oueo engigm in ttie most furious of reUgiom 
wars with Adi subjects and ncwv'anioimtiiDg to 

the South - i . . « *• ^ ' r 

If any one desires to know how invanably ^ the pioteetion of their hvAhx^n ih 
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Sometime perhaps — and we would fain hope at no very distant 
day — ^we may have reached such a point of enlightenment that 
the dissentients in every land and from every creed shall by com- 
mon consent be placed under the ssgis of the joint civilisation of 
the world; when religious persecution shall be held a crime 
against humanity, and, liko piracy, cognizable by the universal 
law of nations ; when interposition to prevent any man from being 
molested for liis creed shall be a recognised right, jirovided for 
by treaty and sanctioned by the general conscience of the world 
— ;just as remonstrance against unnatural and horrible barbarities 
might bo now. But till we have reached this point, and till we 
are prepared to carry out in all countries the same just and hu- 
mane principle, \vo can admit no religious pica for liussian in- 
terfercnco witli the subjects of Turkey that would be denied and 
resented if put forward by Spain on behalf of Irish Catholics, or 
by England on behalf of Tuscan Protestants. 

Nor can we allow any weight to a consideration which has 
lately been obtruded into the Eastern question, with an inten- 
tion which is but too manifest. We are reminded ostentatiously 
that tlie Ivussians are Christians, and that the Turks are 

Unbelievers.” We cannot do better than refer to the answer 
wdiicli this reminder recently received in one of the few publica- 
tions that has been uniformly consistent on this subject. Such 
language (it was said) — especially when taken in relation to the 
inference it is meant to suggest — can scarcely be regretted or 
deprecated too earnestly. We know by long and sad experience 
that few things can be more disastrous than the introduction of reli- 
gious animosities into political discussions. That religious princi- 
ples should preside over all our deliberations, and that religious 
sentiment should pervado and imbue tlie mind of every statesman 
as of every citizen, is a maxim which cannot be too strongly stated or 
too rigidly adhered to; but that sectarian sympathies or antipathies 
should be permitted thus to influence our national actions or our 


the faith” has been made the pretext for Rusbinn encroachments on the hhertios 
of neighbouring States, we voeommend him to read the Declaration ” of CatlieriiiS 
TX. to the Diet of Poland, (20th April, 1766,) ou behalf of the Greeks in that 
Catholic Kingdom, — and the Report of the Diet on the seditious moyemento which 
Russia had excited there in 1769. And if any one wauts information as to tlie 
treatment which Roman Oatholu* dissenters meet with irom the Greek Church,^ 
from that same tolerant Emperor who now intei^eres to protect his co-religionists 
from the intoleranoe of the Mussulman, — he may hear of something to his ad- 
vantage ^ peiiising (m the valuable " Recueil des Documeiis”) the ** Allocution’ 
of Pojtto Ui^ry in the Secret Conclave, 22d July 1842, and the Petition ol the 
Ited Greeks” of the provinOe of Usasacs, in 1835, remonstrating against the 
* to which, as Dissenters, they wore subjected. He will find enough to 
^ I him that Christians of anv non'Conforming denomination are sater in 
Itlft, timb, Jiberky, and property, uil^r the Ihfidel Sultan, than under either Csar, 
Emperor, or Grand Doae. 
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foreign policy, is a proposition which cannot for one momont bo 
dafendeci. It is lone since these considerations have guided either 
our wars or our dijuomacy ; and to put them forward now is to 
risk throwing us back whole centuries In civilisation. There is 
nothing which so effectually clouds the judgment, beats the pas- 
sions, disturbs the vision, and perverts tlio morality of men and 
nations, as the introduction of sympathies and antipathies of creed 
into discussions which ought to be decided on the broad grounds 
of justice, and the simple dictates of duty and of honour. It is 
difficult enough even now to see clearly what ought to be our 
course in the present accumulation of confusions : if we onco 
allow the recollection that our allies are Mdhometans, and that 
our enemies call themselves Christians, to enter on the stage, it 
will soon become impossible to see our way at all. 

Ill the first place, it is not true, in the sense in which it is or* 
dinarily alleged, that the Itussians are our /tf/Zew-Ghristiaiis, and 
that the Turks are Unbelievers.” Both, according to our view 
of their creed, are 7/iis-believers.” Wo very much question 
whether, if the matter were truly understood, we should not find 
that English Protestants, and Scotch Protestants still more, have 
at least as much sympathy of faith and feeling with the Maho- 
metan monotheist as with the benighted votaries of the Russian 
Church. 'J^lie Turks pray to God only — the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob the llussians pray to a host of saints 
who are an abomination in our eyes. The foundation and first 
point of all three communions — tho IMahometan, the Oriental 
Christian, and our own — are identical. We‘all believe in one 
God, and in Moses, David, and Jesus Christ as his inspired 
jii’ophets ; the last we, in common with the Greek, regard 
as our Divine Saviour. Both Russian and Turk go further : 
the latter add Mahomet — the former add St. ]Sichdas, St. Ca- 
therine, aiid an interminable calendar of canonized priests and 
w'or tines. It is sad and unsatisfactory to be called utxm thus to 
cast the balance betw^ecn tw'o false and faulty theologies ; but 
we will appeal to any earnest Protestant wdio has lived in Tur- 
key, whether he did not feel as much prompt and natural reli- 
gious sympathy with the follower of JSIahomet, whose simple 
faith is comprised in two formulas — prayer to God and charity 
to man; who never fails night or morning, at business or at 
meals, when the Muezzin sounds the hour for his devotions ; 
who never passes a mendicant without bestowing alms upon 
him for the love of God,” however poor he may be him- 
self, — as with the so-called Christian or the Oriental Church, 
whose whole religion is a mass of fasts and superstitious cere- 
monies, and who is ehslaved by a .priest almost as ignorant 
as himself. 
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In the second place^ in the affair immediately under discoasion, 
it is the Turk who has acted like a good Christian^ and the Kus* 
sian who has acted like a rapacious infidel. And how can a po* 
tentate claim our sympathy on the ground of a common creeds 
while trampling u;)derfbot eveiycommandment of that creed* and 
acting in the most flagrant contravention of its spirit ? By 
their fruits ye shall know them/’ And we have the highest 
authority for embracing in the closest bonds of fraternity those 
of oveiy nation who ‘‘ walk humbly’' in the presence of God* and 
do justly” in the face of man* and for refusing to recognise as 
Christians all those* whatever may be their profession or their 
name* who are “ opf)ressors, extortioners, unjust.” that day 
many shall say* Lord* Lord* have we not preached in thy namcy 
and in thy name cast out devils* and in thy name done many 
w’onderful works? and then will I profess unto them* / never 
knew you : depart from me, ye that work iniquity^"*^ Nor is the 

1 )re8ent the only instance in which* in the Ottoman dominions, 
leathen crimes are perpetrated by nominal Christians* and Chris- 
tian duties arc reserved for the practice of the Unbeliever.” 
No one who has been at Jerusalem at Easter* or has read the 
accounts of those who have, can fail to be aware of the scanda- 
lous scenes transacted there nearly every year ; how the Greek 
and Latin Christians fight round tnc very sepulchre of their pro- 
fessed Lord and common Saviour, till blood flows in torrents on 
the sacred floor; and bow the astonished and disgusted Otto- 
mans have to provide a regular police for the occasion* to com- 

f )ose the feuds of tb^ True Believers,” and to separate the in- 
nriated Christian combatants. 

Less than any other country can England listen to any pre- 
texts based on the alleged incongruity of a Sovereign of one reli- 
gion holding dominion over subjects of a different faith. Siie* 
while Protestant* governs millions of Catholics* thousands of 
Greek Christians* millions of Mahometans* Ilindoos* Buddhists* 
and heathens ; — and promptly and haughtily would she resent 
the interference of any sympathizing Potentate* and loudly would 
she declaim against the insolence of any foreigners* who should 
Ultimate that she did not govern all these miscellaneous reli- 
gionists justly* or tliat there was any unfitness in her holding 
sovereignty over them. No t Do not let us tolerate in the case 
of others what we would not tolerate in our own. Let us sym- 

K ' * a with and uphold Christianity in eveiy land and by every 
and wise means within our power ; but let it be the Chris- 
l^ity which is in truth and not in form — the Chvistianit]^ which 
obeys the precapis of Christy not that which only names bis name 
— the Christianity which does justice and loves mercy and re- 
pels crime*-^not that which makes its profession a mere cloak 
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and aclreen for deeds which bespeak a Very dififerent inspiration, 
and should be called by (juite another name. 

Apart from the religtous allegation, there is assuredly no 
mint in which the lands now under the sovereignty of the 
Sultan would benefit by the overthrow of his domini^, If either 
Russia or Austria arc — as they would be— his successors. As 
assuredly there is no d<*sire among the dwellers in those lands 
for such a change. Any such wish which may once have ex«> 
isted from time to time, when fomented by the intrigues of tho 
sleepless ag^essor, has long since disappeared before the iih- 
provoments in the Ottoman Government, and a fuller acquaint* 
nnco with the detestable realities of Russian rule. What in- 
deed is there in the relative systems of the several candidates 
for empire, that should incline the balance against the actual 
possessors? Wo are not going to paint Mahometan* sway in 
any veiy glowing or attractive colour. It is ignorant, semi- 
barbarous, often locally and individually oppressive. Justice 
is weak, slow, often unattainable, frequently attainable only 
through bribery or menace. There is little attempt to de- 
velop enterprise or stimulate industry, little respect for the pur- 
suits of commerce, little reverence for the arts of peace. Hut 
the Ottoman Government has one great merit, — ^great enough to 
counterbalance many faults : it governs very little. Ft seldom 
interferes with the plans or pursuits of its subjects. A wickod 
or rapacious Pacha, in the remoter provinces more especially, 
will often oppress and extortionizo incliyicluals among those sub- 
ject to him ; but, on the whole, the people are left pretty much to 
themselves, so long as they pay their taxes, and conform to the 
law. In no country in Europe, except perhaps Switzerland and 
England, are municipal institutions so real or so effective as in 
Turkey. They more nearly resemble those which we found ex- 
isting in India. The tax to be paid by each district or village is 
fixed, but its apportionment is left to .the inhabitants themselves. 
The leaden, penetrating, omnipresent centralisation of Russia and 
Austria is unknown. The Turks are not like the Germans, 
Italians, and Muscovites, ground down under the heavy burden 
of a vast army of officials. There is individual tyranny and in- 
justice, but tyranny and injustice are not systematized. Robbers 
abound, — both authorized and amateur ones, — ^and the Govern- 
ment is generally toO' feeble effectually to put down either ; but tho 
latter class abounds almost unchecked both in Italy and Greece; 
and the whole bureaucrat of Russia consists of the former. 
Then the administration of Turkey is now fairly embarked on 
9 career of earnest improvement, — whfoh certainly cannot be 
said of either of bet greedy neighbonra* No I her mvernitient 
unquestionably is bod, we admit; but the deadening, benumbing, 
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iron rule of Austria and Russia would be far worse. And who 
that has read in Do Cubtine, Olijdiant, or the “ British Resi- 
dent ill the Frontier lands,” the picture of Muscovite administra- 
tion in the unhappy territories subject to its sway, — the corrup- 
tion, the oppression, the insolence, the severity, the stupidity, 
which blight their happiness and annul their resources, — who that 
lias seen even a small portion of the pervading espionage, the 
brutal despotism, the imbecile cruelty, the incurable narrowness, 
w'ith which Austria treads down ail the nobler life and all the 
healthier energies of Gallicia, Bohemia, Lombardy, and Hun- 
gary, would for the wealth of worlds lay upon their conscience 
the sin of bringing fresh millions undei such ruinous and be- 
sotted sway? God forbid that England should aid such con- 
summation, even by a word. The barbarism of Oriental ignor- 
ance is bad enough, but the barbarism of soi-disant civilisation 
IS tar heavier and more fatal, because more penetrating, more 
subtle, immeasurably more powcrlul, beyond calculation more 
hopeless and incurable. The first may retire before the gradual 
influence of contact with European art and knowledge; the 
latter will give way before nothing short of a bloody and un- 
sparing revolution. The Turks do not hinder the culture and 
enlightenment of their people ; there is nothing to prevent the 
Greek and Slavonian subjects of the Sultan from becoming so 
])rosperous, so w^ell-educated, so civilized, in short, that no bar- 
barous government could wrong them or keep them down, — or 
could remain barbarous wlien their influence w as brought to bear 
upon it. But Austria and Russia, as is too well known, delibe- 
rately and on oystem employ all the resistless enginery of Church 
and State to repress mental development, to crush intellectual 
freedom, to reliefer impossible all real enlightenment or lofty cul- 
ture, — to retain, in a word, their wretched people in that low 
and level condition of mediocrity and torpor which alone is com- 
patible with a leaden autocracy like theirs. 

The European subjects of the Porte know this well. They 
arc aware that under the Sultan they enjoy a substantial free- 
dom which it would bo madness to hope for under either 
Emperor or Czar. If they wish to travel for improvement, or 
for commerce, or for pleasure, they have not as in Russia to ask 
formal leave from the so’^creign, and nay besides, a large sum 
yearly for the permission. If they wisn to read and learn, they 
do not And themselves thw^arted and fettered as in Austria, by 
ordeirs at the custoih-houso to prohibit the entry of all books 
fitted to stimulate inquiry, or cultivate genius, or excite ambi- 
tioii, or reward labour*, There is no Index Expurgatorius iir, 
Turkey. The Sultan never confiscated a treatise on astronomy 
or politics, like the Pope of jEtotne, or shut up a Protestant 
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school like the King of Naples, or imprisoned a Christian for 
reading the Gospel of St. John, like tlie Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany* Is it a sway like that, — like the one which has paralyzed 
Italy, and crushed Hungary, and desolated Gallicia, ana depopu* 
luted the Crimea and the countiy of the Coiisacks, and ruined 
Bessarabia, and trampled upon Poland, that wo would extend 
over the fertile and suT*ny lands which lie between the Hanubo 
and^ tho Archipelago, and for which so glorious a future may be 
anticipated? The inhabitants of those lands dread and deprecate 
any such transfer, as the worst of threatened evils. For they 
know full well that, if it was become needful for th(‘ir progress 
or their comfort to shake off the JNfnssalaian dominion, they 
could do so without much difficulty, as soon as wealth aii*d 
civilisation had made them powerful; but that, if once incorpor- 
ated either witli Austrian or Muscovite territory, they must 
write over the mausoleum of their hopes the (U\s])airing words 
which Dante saw emblazoned over tho gate of Hell, — 

Lasciate ogni Speran/a, o voi cli' entrale." 

Of late years the inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallacliia have 
had abundant opportunities of contrasting the two Sceptres. 

IVincipalities have been often occupied by the armies and 
officials of both governments, sometimes separately, sometimes 
conjointly ; and tho impression left has been most painful and 
decisive. Tlie Turks have behaved well, and paid for every 
tiling they wanted, thougli in their own territory. The Russians 
liavo been insolent and oppressive, and have lived at free 
quarters, though in a foreign lantl. Every administrative or 
material improvement planned in those provinces has originated 
with the Ottomans, and been thwarted by the Muscovites, 
Hence the former have always been welcomed as liberators, 
and tho latter received as enemies. Everything tliat jealousy 
and stupidity combined could do to injure those districts, to im- 
pede their prosperity and prevent their tranquillity, has been 
done by the agents of the Czar. Ilis usual good jiolicy has 
here abandoned him ; and the result is, that a degree of hatred 
has been generated in the minds of all classes there, wliich-^if 
ever unfortunately those provinces should be incorporated with 
Russia — ^will malce them as difficult to govern as Poland, and 
will probably compel Nicholas to make them a desert in order 
to keep them in peace. 

To obtain an idea of what Turkey and Europe in general 
might look for from such a transference as has been suggested, 
Jet us state a few facts regarding tho commerce of the States ip 
question, and reg^ding that of the Danube in particular. The 
tariff of Turkey is notoriously the most liberal in tho world ; 
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tlioso of Russia and Austria notoriously the most oppressive and 
prohibitory. Turkey admits every article of import at a duty of 
three per cent. ; Russia and Austria (besides a number of inter- 
nal impediments) charge duties varying from five per cent, to 
sixty. The consequence has been a great and steady increase of 
our commerce with the former country, and as great and steady 
a diminution of our commerce with the latter. Our exports of 
British produce to the Adriatic ports of Austria, (the only ones 
she has,) were not published separately from tliose of the rest of 
Italy till 1846, when they reached £721,981 in 1852, they 
were £674,423. Our exports to Russia^ on an average of 1840 
and 1841, were £1,605,000; — ^in 1852, they had fallen to 
£1,099,917. Our exports to the Turkish dominions, including 
of course Moldavia and Wallachia, have in the same period been 
steadily increasing. In 1840, they were £1,440,592 in 1851, 
£3,548,959 ; — in 1852, £3,816,580. They are now double those 
to Atistria and Rmsia together. Nor docs it aifect the matter 
one iota, tliat a great portion of this is a mere transit trade : 
Austria pud Russia do not even allow us this ; and it matters 
nothing to us what countries ultimately consume o\ir produce, 
provided it be allowed to reach those countries without difficulty. 

.The country which debouches by Odessa, finds a formidable 
rival ill that which debouches through the Danube. Bulgaria 
and Wallachia (not to speak of Hungary) producejust the same 
articles of commerce as the southern provinces of Russia — hides, 
tallow, wool, hemp, and above all, grain of every description. 

Every ton exported from the Danube was, therefore, a ton less 
exported from Odessa or Riga.^’ It became, in consequence, 
an object of great importance to Russia, not only to obtain 
an influence over the Danubian Principalities, so as to quash and 
impede their industry by every means in her power, but also to 
obtain the entire control of the navigation of the great European 
river. This she effected by a treaty with Turkey in 1829 — 
mitted by Austria and England — which surrendered to her the 
delta of the Danube in sovereignty, and authorized her, on sani- 
tary pretexts, to establish a quarantine on all vessels entering 
that river, as well as on all communications between the two 
banks. Ilow^we ever tolerated such an encroachment is incon- 
cemblori What has resulted from our stupidity, is at length 
beginning to be understood Russia has made use of her power, 
as it might have foreseen she would, to imoede the commerce of 
the Danube as much as possible by harassinjc and costly regula- 
tion% and evexy Species of petty and dishonest vexation, and not 
content with this, has actually pmnittid and aided iJie gradual 
filling up of the mouth of fke river, which the Turks always kept 
open, so that the depth of veater, which used always to be sixteen 
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feety has now dwindled to eUren feet This is beyond question ; 
it has been more than once stated and proved ; it was admitted 
by Lord Palmerston in the House of Comtnons in July last, and 
the mean motive of it was not (b nied ; it is done in direct infrac- 
tion of the treaty which bound Russia to keep the mouth of the 
Danube in its former navigable condition — an obligation which 
she verbally admits; it is continued purposely and systematically 
in defiance of frequent representation and remonstrance; and 
no decided steps have been taken to compel a performance of 
contract, or to retract a fatal concession. In fact, minfui as it 
is to say so, the destruction of the navigation of the Danube has 
been stCadily aimed at by Russia, and passively connived at by 
England. Russia has not only established her quarantine estab- 
lishments at its mouth ; she intercepts all vessels — ours among 
the rest — and sends them to n^form .quarantine at Odessa (!) ; 
she c\cn is allo\\cd to levy dues and charges in London ami 
Liverpool amounting to nearly £100 a cargo on all vessels pro- 
ceeding to the Danube, which may wish to avoid this detention. 
The nature of the difficulties she throws in the way of' our 
commerce with the Danubian Provinces in order to divert it to 
her own domiftions, may be gathered from the following state- 
ment of a London broker published in tlie Progress of Russia 
in the South and West — 

“ Galatz and Ibrail (Turkiah) on the Danube are free ports. At 
Odessa there are great iucon\eniences fioiu quaiantinc, heavy charges, 
uncertainty and venality, and your busincis is not discharged without 
some payments, as bribe‘s, wliicb a master must know bow to manage ; 
ncvertiiekss we can take chaUers from Odessa at from I Os. Cd. to 8s. a 
quartet* less than from the few ports on the Danube. These additional 
charges are incurred partly from the state of the river, partly from 
thenature of the climate, and from Russia. The hgkterage is effected 
under couti'oct with Russian boatSf so that at times theif charge what they 
lilce^ and vessels are eoeposed to great risks. The climate in autumn is so 
bach that great expense is incuired for medical aid ; a vessel recently 
came home, having lost all her crew except two. The otlier charges 
are for quarantine, which is vexatious, and in the last degree ham- 
pering,”* 

If after considering these facts, any of our countrymen shouhl 
still be advocates for surrendering Turkish provinces to Russian 


* This way in which the nretext under which Rucbui Ims established her qnar- 
antine and cuntiogent impe^monts, ae really regarded by herself* may be learned 
from the following statement qf Mr. tJrquliart* which we presume may be rcHcd 
upon. " 1 visited SilSstvtw when oecupied by the Russians ; * Travelleta’ had to 
perform fifteen days’ quarantine ; but RuesianB wenc liable to iiifeetion only on a 
graduated scale ; ten da>8 for a private, five for a captain ; a field officer had 
three ; a superior officer none, rorpign despatches were fumigated with much 
care ; Russian despnt^ea wore utterly neglected.” 
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possession, or even to Kussian protection” and control^ we can 
only say that we think Nicholas ought, in mere common decency 
of gratitude, to present them with the order of St. Catherine. 

We cannot wonder at the nervous anxiety exhibited by all the 
Great Powers of Western Europe to prevent the dispute between 
Kussia and Turkey from culminating in a war, nor their desire, 
on almost any terms, to hush up and terminate that war now that 
it has actually broken out. There are stronger motives for this 
anxiety than even dislike of the disturbance of prosperity, or dread 
of the horrors of a sanguinaiy campaign. Statesmen of every 
nation are too well aware that a prolonged contest can scarcely 
be confined to two belligerents alone, and that it must open 
questions and risk eventualities, neither of which they are pre- 
pared to face. The motives of their present zeal are partly 
humanity, partly laziness, partly timidity, and partly per- 
plexity. These considerations have unfortunately proved stronger 
than love of justice, or that wisdom which looks to future tran- 
quillity rather than to present truce — which is less anxious for an 
immediate armistice than for an enduring peace. They led to 
our earnest advice to Turkey not to declare w^af. They led to 
the hurried, clumsy, and discreditable Vienna Note, and to the 
indecent violence with which some of our influential writers 
urged its submissive acceptance by the Porte. We cannot 
wonder at this feeling : the eventualities of the present position 
of affairs are undoubtedly serious and complicated enough ; and 
it is not siirpnsing that statesmen who cannot see their way 
through them, who have not nerve to look them in the face, 
and w no are not clear as to the line of policy which they ought, 
or may wish, to pursue when these eventualities arise, — should 
endeavour to stave them off by every means in their power. 
Still, this is not wisdom ; it is not duty ; it is at best but the 
weak craft of the procrastinator, or the craven manoeuvre of 
the ostrich. Sooner or later these embarrassing questions must 
bo met and understood, and our maxims of conduct with regard 
to them decided and made known. Let us intimate, as briefly 
as we can, a few of the possibilities which seem looming in the 
future.” There are /our several contingencies to be considered. 

In the first place, the foui GreatPower8may,as was a month ago 
said to be the case, combine cordially and honestly to cornel Eus- 
sia to desist firom her pretensions, and relax her grasp on Turkey. 
If resolved to do so, and agreed upon the eonditiom on which to do 
so^ their course is clear and their success would he easy, imme- 
diate, certain, and signal. Eussia could not and would not 
^ resist them for an faoujr. Surrounded as ^he iS by incorporated 
*/oe8, harassed by the Circassians, assailed by the Turks, with a 
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combined English and French Fleet blockading, or in possession, 
of Sebastopol, and preventing all reinforcements from traversing 
the Black’ Sea to her outlying armies ; with British men-of-war 
closing the Sound against her navy and her commerce, and, if 
need w'ore, 50,000 French troops lauded in Bessarabia or Wal- 
lachia ; with Austrian and Prussian forces ready, if needed, to 
assist the “ Holy Alliance,*' — Russia \vould be anniliilated if she 
ventured to continue the war. The allies have it in their power, 
therefore, at once to terminate the war, and to dictate the terms 
of peace;* and it rests with them only to dictate terms, which 
shall save them from the necessity of even again having to inter- 
pose, and shall close for an indefinite time, if not for ever, 
the Eastern cj^uestion,*’ which has so long and so repeatedly 
menaced and disturbccl the tranquillity of Europe. They have 
only to speak plainly and to act promptly and uecisively. Let 
them do this, and negotiate a peace on the following terms : — 
The abrogation of all existing treaties whicli give to Russia any 
influence or privilege in Turkey not possessed by the other 
powers ; the total and bona jide retirement of all Russian agents 
from the Principalities, and the cessation of all Russian control 
over or interference with their administration ; the restoration to 
Turkey of the mouths of the Danube, or if not that, the con- 
struction (and placing under the guarantee of the Law of Nations, 
like the great rivers of Europe) of a ship c'anal from the bend 
of the Danube towards the north to Kustendji on the Black Sea, 
so as to restore that river to its ancient chainicl, and remove its 
navigation from Russian control ; the cc ^sation of tlie power which 
Russia now possesses under the Tx’eaty of Adrianople, of placing 
a quarantine on vessels and passengers entering the Danube, or 
crossing from Bulgaria into Wallachia and Moldavia ; and, 
finally, as a protectiorf and guarantee for these acts of justice, 
the opening of the Black Sea in time of peace to the fleets of all 
nations, and in time of war to those of all nations with whom 
Turkey herself is at peace^ — ^Nothing short of these stipula- 
tions will disarm Russia of her power over the Porte — at present 
to thwart her prosperity — ultimately to seize her capital. To 
insist on anything less would be to stultify our efforts, and to 
throw away our opportunity. That these terms have not already 
been dictated and enforced, is a striking proof of the w6ndcrful 
skill and power of Russian diplomacy, which is far more to bo 
dreaded than Russian arms. The latter might not be able to 
beat Turkey single-handed — certainly would not be able to beat 
her with England and France as vigorous and sincere allies ; wo 
are by* no means sure that the former will not prove an over- 
match for all the four Powers combined. 

In the second place, if the agreement of the four Powers to 
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enforce peace on the basis we have s]>ecified, should be found 
impossible — if Austria, acting under Kussian influence, should 
induce her associates to propose terms of accommodation to 
Turkey which she cannot and ought not to accept — namely, the 
status quo — (and thh, wo greatly fear, will turn out to be the 
present position of the case)— and if,- in consequence of the re- 
fusal of the wronged party to submit to wrong, her allies should 
withdraw, and leave her to fight single-handed a righteous bat- 
tle with a gigantic foe, — then two consequences may, and pro- 
bably will arise, which wc do not believe our statesmen have 
adequately considered, — if indeed they have entered into their 
minds at all : — First, A grievous blow to British influence 
in the East ; and, secondly, A glorious opening for the establish- 
ment of American influence in Europe. In Asia, Great Britain 
and llussia are rivals ; they are the only European powers 
whose names are heard there ; any ascendency gained by the 
one is so much of station and control lost to the other. Wo have 
perpetually to combat Russian influence and Russian intrigues in 
Persia, in Affghanistan, and even on our own Indian frontier ; 
and, as might be expected from the superior skill, consistency, 
and pertinacity of her diplomacy, we generally combat at a disad- 
vantage. Now, in the East, moderation, forbearance, a cautious 
and Christian policy, is never understood. Patience is alviays 
considered to be fear; submission to insult, or acquiescence in dis- 
comfiture, is always attributed to weakness. If a nation shows 
any disinclination for war, it is taken for granted that she is un- 
prepared for it ; if an ally is abandoned, or a pretension with- 
drawn, it is inU rpreted as conscious inability to support the one 
or to maintain the other. Insolence and audacity are invari- 
ably accepted as indications of strength, and Orientals will al- 
w^ays side with the strongest. With them might is right. It 
is well known there that England is the ally and that Russia is 
the enemy of Turkey ; nice distinctions of diplomacy and cautious 
considerations of tho complicated interests of European politics arc 
not compi'ehendcd ; it has been seen that we have sent our fleet 
to Constantinople to aid the Sultan, and to check the aggres- 
sions of his enemy ; and if we retire vAhout having done this 
effectively and intelligibly, we have allowed his navy to he 
destroyed under our own nose, and have contented ourselves 
with inquiring particulars and succouring tho wounded ; if we 
have stood tamely by while Russia has seized the Principalities, 
and have acted only remonstrances anc^rotocols ; if we have 
only^|!3nt negotiators to make terms, while Russia has sent armies 
to enforce claims,— the nations and sovereigns of tiie East will 
look only at tho broad facts and ignore all qualifying details, and 
will draw the substantiaHy* correct conclusion, that we have been 
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bafflecj, and that our rival has won the day. The star of Eussia 
will culminate, while that of England will decline in the East ; 
tribes and chiefs who would have been our very humble servants if 
we had peremptorily waved back the Czar from the shores of the 
Danube, or burnt or blockadetl lus fleet in Sebastopol, will now 
take their cue and receive their impulses from St Petersburg, 
and fancy that they may treat us with insolence, neglect, and 
insubordination ; and it will be well if wo do not And that our 
anxiety to avoid a war in Europe, where our victoiy would have 
been certain, signal, and iin mediate, has entailed upon us more 
than one conflict in Asia, where we have no allies to aid us, and 
wdierc triumpli may be more doubtful, and will o^ssuredly be inoi’o 
costly. If, as is rumoured, Persia has already declared war 
against Turkey, we may accept this as an augury of the futuiv, 
and the first fruits of our trifling, halting, and hesitating 
policy. 

Again, the Americans, as is well known, have no special liking 
for the Russians ; they are jealous of Great Britain ; they have 
had more than one tiff” with Austria ; they are deeply inter- 
ested in the gallant struggle which Turkey is now making for her 
independence ; and above all, they sympathize wwinly and 
entliusiastically with the Hungarians, and are fully aware 
how closely Magyar and Ottoman interests arc bound up toge- 
ther. They long for an opportunity of striking a blow against 
despotism, and on behalf of republican institutions; they are full 
of zeal for the spread of liberty and popular rule tln'oughout 
bhirope ; and, imagining they have a mission” to fulfil, they 
believe that a inoi'c just, glorious, and li* ])cful opportunity was 
never presented to tliein than the present. The retirement of 
England and Franco from the scene, to leave Turkey to such 
fate as her own unaided resources could command, w’ouh I probably 
be the signal for the immediate interference of our Transatlantic 
brethren, not, perhaps, as a nation, but as volun teers. If I luiigary 
were to rise, their intervention w'ould be certain ; and Hungary 
would rise if American aid wci’o known to be at hand. We can 
state positively that men, money, and arms are all ready— w'ait- 
ing and anxious for an f>pening. The whole nation, as is well 
known, (and the government of the United States must soon fol- 
low the nation,^ is longi^ to obtain a footing in the arena of* 
European politics ; and Turkey abandoned by her old allies, aii<l 
left to the mercy of the great despot of the world, would offer too 
tempting, too honourable, and too just an occasion to be ne- 
glected, Nor could we say them nay; we have pronounced 
Russia to bo wrong, and we could not interfere to prevent assist- 
ance being offered to the right. And we may be well assured 
that if the Americans did come upon the stage, their proceedings 
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would be conducted in a very diiierent mode, and guided by a 
very different spirit from our scrupulous and timid policy — al- 
ways hampered by traditional ideas, always bound down to offi- 
cial forms, alway§ restrained by the fear of too signal a success, 
always confused, thwarted, and enfeebled by ulterior considera- 
tions. Now, should wo bo wise to throw open to the United 
States such an lionourable opportunity for becoming a European 
Power, for planting a republican flag in the Mediterranean, for 
doing a duty from which we have shrunk, for reaping glory 
which ought to have been ours I — We are accustomed to speak 
of the Americans as a commercial people, always counting the 
cost, governed exclusively by the almighty dollar.” This is 
not so. Numbers among them have more wealth than they can 
use, and long only for distinction. As a people they are essen- 
tially ambitious, propagandist, and valn-glorious ; military fame, 
it has long been seen, is the road to high office and to public 
estimation; and the admiral, the general, aye, or the private 
individual, wlio should plant the national flag on the batteries of 
Sebastopol, or drive the Russians out of Bucharest, w^ould, be- 
yond all question, find the Presidential chair ready cushioned 
for him when he returned home. Nor couhl their success be 
very doubtful. They are the best sailors in the world, and 
among the hardiest soldiers; they could soon get together a 
navy powerful enough to destroy that of Russia ; they have 
boundless wealth, and w’ould not spare it were the national zeal 
once fairly roused; and, as wc once before remarked, they 
present the inobt formidable combination of qualities which it is 
possible to enc» unter — the utmost hardihood of savage life w’ith 
the most unbounded resources of civilisation and science. We 
ought to curb and baffle Russia, therefore, if only to anticipate 
America in doing so. 

There is yet a third political combination in wliich the Eastern 
ipiarrel may eventuate.” Austria and Prussia may be too much 
under the control of Russian influence, or may sympathize too 
keenly with the arriires pensies of Russian despotism, or may 
disci rn too strong a ]>robability of their future need of Russian 
aid, to be willing* to concur in forcing Upon the Czar those terms 
of accommodation which England and Eranco deem just and in- 
dispensable. They may therefore draw oflF, and remain really 
and nominally neutral, or join the Czar avowedly or virtually. 
It does not very much matter which, for Polish and Hungarian 
movements would almost inevitably — were the struggle once 
fairly commenced — speedily scatter pi^etended neutrality to 

the winds. Russia, Prussia, and Austria would then be ranpd 
oh one side*— England, Fiflance, and Turkey on the other. We 
should feel no sort of objection to such an array. Such an 
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alliance would not only leave the ultimate issue of the contest no 
lunger doubtful^ but would enable ua to terminate it almost before 
it was commenccd-'^prouu^e^ owr hearts were in the struggle^ and 
we were prepared for the steps necessary to ensure mccess. Such 
prompt action as we have already specified in the Baltic, on the 
Danube, and in the Euxine, combined with a peremptory and 
decided note addressed to Austria and Prussia, informing them 
that if they gave the smallest aid, open or secret, to Russia — nay 
more, if they did not instantly and publicly renounce her cause, 
and honestly abide by their renunciation — England and France 
would not only not discourage, but would aid the patriots of 
Italy, Hungary, and Germany, to regain the constitutional 
liberties which have been torn from them, — would at once place 
an easy victory in our hands if those powers succumbed ; a’glorious 
and pregnant victory if they resisted. That they w'ould at once 
submit, we have no doubt whatever: they dare not for their lives 
encounter another war of peoples against sovereigns, with Great 
Jhitain and France allies and patrons of the former. The 
Emperor of Austria, the Viceroy of Lombardy, the tyrant of 
Hungary, the brutal Elector of llesso Cassel, the vacillating and 
slippery King of Prussia, all the statesmen who liave aided their 
oppressions, all the priests who have stimulated and sanctioned 
their excesses, know' too well and dread too cravenly the terrible 
accumulation of vengeance that awaits them at the next uprising, 
not to purchase tranquillity at the price of any humiliation or of 
any sacrifice. If servility to Russia induced them to run the 
risk of such a catastrophe, the war might be a long and a terri- 
ble one, but it w'ould do the grandest and most sanitary hurri- 
cane that ever cleared the moral atinospliere of a trampled and 
disordered w^orld ; and when the storm w'as over and the debris 
swcj)t away, the only despotic throne left standing would be that 
of Russia, and she would bo shorn of her prestige to terrify, and 
of her powder to injure and overshadow Europe. * 

But are the tw'o Western powders prepared to take this neces- 
sary step to ensure success? Will tlie ruler of France and the 
aristocratic statesmen of England ally themselves with the ojv 
pressed patriots and repuMicans of Europe ? Do not Russia and 
Austria feel confident that they will noty and draw boldness, 
security, and insolence from the conviction ? Is there not some- 
thing so incongruous and startling in an alliance between Louis 
Napoleon and Lord Aberdeen on the one side, and Kossuth and 
Mazzini on the other, that politicians brought up in the old 
school and accustomed to stand upon the old ways will never be 
able to embrace it or conceive it IT There is too much reason to 
fear this. Our statesmen, almost to a man, while desirous of the 
establishment of constitutional liberties upon the Continent, dread 
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republicaa institutions almost more than they detest despotic 
ones. They feel as if there would be something both dangerous 
and degrading in fraternizing with insurgents and democratic 
chiefs. The feeling is natural; but in this case it is demon- 
strably a weakness and an absm^ity. For, if they ever have to 
act hostilely and decidedly against Austria and Kussia, (and wc 
assume that justice, necessity, and national honour have now 
driven them to this,) this much deprecated and unnaiural alliance 
mil he forced upon them mihout their choice and against their will. 
If they prosecute the war with the vigour and energy necessary 
to ensure success, (and if they do not, the national outer j will 
soon show them that it were better foi them tliat a millstone 
were hanged about their neck, and that they were drowned in 
the depths of the sea,) tliey will find themselves by the mere 
force of circumstances fighting side by side with Hungarian and 
Italian rebels — or patriots, as wo shall then call them. The moment 
the war assumes a character of duration, and Austiia is dragged 
in ostensibly or really on the side of llussia, the whole Magyar 
nation will be up in arms. They, like ourselves, will be fighting 
on the side, ana against the enemies of Turkey; they will aid 
US-— we shall have to support and acknowledge them ; wc shall 
have, bon grS mal grcj to concert measures with their generals, and 
to furnish arms and succours and subsidies to their chiefs ; wc 
cannot pi\5tond cither to be cold or blind to forces which arc 
every day advancing our cause, boatii^ our foes, effecting a di- 
vei^sion in our favour. Then, when liungary is up, and Austria 
is busy, and Kussia is beset on all hands, Italy and Poland will 
seize their opportunity and strike their blow ; and wc cannot, 
whatever bo the predilections of our statesmen, be fighting 
against Austria on the Danube, and aid or connive at her jiro- 
gress on the Po, the Arno, or the Tiber. War, like misery, 
makes a man acquainted with strange bedfellows."’ Why, 
then, since this alliance will inevitably be forced upon us by a 
war, should we not employ the menace of it to prevent war or to 
close it at once and on our own terms % It has indeed been 
hinted, that we have held out something of this sort to Austria 
as the obvious prospect before her if she sided with Kussia ; and 
that she has repliea by askinji^ Will you ^arantee me against 
these things if I join with you f” We think it more than pro- 
bable she hoe asked this question ; what the answer of England 
has been, we can only conjecture. It can kot have been in the 
affirmative* England cernnot have said, In that case wc will 
jn^r^rou to keep down your Hanmian and Italian subjects 
no statesman, if he has stdbpea to such infamy, would have 
dared to do so in an official despatch, which, however secret, 
would have certainly leaked out,, and which, if once known. 
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would raise against him a howl of detestation such as no man 
w’ould have the hardihood to eiioounten She may, inde^, have 
said, In that we will observe a complete and honourable neu- 
trality in the event of any internal strife in your dominions, os wo 
liitherto have done ; or, if you will give reasonably free institu- 
tions to Italy, and restore to Ilunsary her former constitution, 
and honestly abide by these, wo will become your faithful and 
cordial allies, and discourage all insurrectionary and democratic 
movements/’ More than this it is impossible she can have said. 
It is impossible that for the sake of baffling one injustice she 
should have made herself a party to another — that in order to 
repel one tyrant and aggressor, she should have bargained to aid 
and sanction another and a worse. 

A somewhat different consideration may have withheld her 
from menacing Austria wdth these ulterior dangers as plainly as 
she might have done, and from prosecuting her quarrel with 
Kussia as peremptorily and resolutely as she ought to have done. 
A general European war would, as \vc have just seen, involve a 
rising and probably an entire revolution of the whole Italian 
peninsula, and would therefore necessitate a settlement of the 
affairs of Italy, iu the details and perhaps even the general direc- 
tion of which England and France might find it impossible to 
agree. We have no further interest in Italy than that she should 
be prosperous and free ; France, however, has always been jealous 
of her iiifluenco in that country, and always desirous to extend it ; 
and she might choose to interfere wdicre we wished her to abstain, 
or might interfere in an exactly opposite direction to our wishes. 
Louis Napoleon, too, is understood to have his own plans as to 
a new dynasty at Naples, and a new arrangement in the northern 
states. We might be disposed to aggrandize Piedmont, and 
Franco to discourage that augmentation. Then tlie disposal of 
the Roman State would present an almost insuperable difficulty 
where Protestant and Catholic Powers were the contracting par- 
ties. Or, if we were mutually to consent to leave Italy to arrange 
her own affairs and fix her own governments and divisions, how 
would the Republicans of Lombardy and Romagna, the despotic 
lazzaroni of Naples, and the Constitutional monarchists of Pied- 
mont, be able to settle their differences without an amount of 
anarchy, confusion, and bloodshed, which would compel our 
iiitervontion in the name of humanity and for the geheral peaco 
of Europe t And finally, would not Austria, shorn of Lombardy 
and Ilungary, be so much weakened relatively to France, and 
France so much strengthendd relatively by. the liberation of Italy, 
as to awaken our hereditaiy fears for the equilibrium of Europe I 
Have wo so fer outgrown cor traditional notions of foreign po- 
licy, as to see this change without jealousy Or alarm? or ought 
we so to see it? 
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Without following up these speculations as we might do had 
we space, we have said enough to show tliat a war once fairly 
entered upon between Great Britain, France and Turkey on the 
one side, and Russia, Austria and Prussia on tlie otlier, would 
inevitably become not a mere war of crowms but of nations and 
opinions — possibly oven a war of nations against crowns — and 
would open questions involving the entire resettlement of Eu- 
rope. Before it was ended, alliances and combinations might 
have changed more than once; friends might ha\e become 
divided and foes have become joined ; dynasties and forms of 
government might have been ovei thrown and replaced by their 
antagonists and opposites; old wounds might have been re-o])encd, 
old chimeras Tc-aroused, old failures re-attempted ; and the wild 
confusion of fifty years since once more sweep away the land- 
marks of Europe. It is natural enough that all men who ha\o 
not nerves of iron, and who remember that fearful time, should 
shrink from opening the floodgates of such an incalculable de- 
luge; it is natural especially that those should shrink from it who 
have no carnebt wishes, no enthusiastic hopes, no clear or well- 
defined line of policy chalked out in their own minds, — who do 
not know what port to steer for, what issue to desire, which of 
two perils they are most anvious to avoid ; it is most natuial of 
all that those should shrink fioni it whom age has taught to dioad 
evil rather than to be sanguine after good, to distrust all brilliant 
promises and magnificent \isions of a regenerated era, and to 
sicken at the prospect of the dreary desert of chaos and bloodshed 
which lies between the dreamers and their goal. We believe it 
is to this feeling more than any other — to a sense of wipieparcd-- 
ness on the part of all our statesmen to face and grapple with the 
vast problem which shakes its warning finger and lifts its mena- 
cing voice ill the distance — that w e must ascribe the irresolution 
manifested by both England and France to take any hostile or 
decided step whick might preclude an accommodation, and the 
obvious determination of all Powers except the combatants them- 
selves, to hush up the quarrel by any means and at any price. It 
is this which made our government at once interfere to allay 
irritation and mediate a compromise ; it is this which led our 
reprebcntatives to propose terms to Turkey which it would have 
been weakness in her tc accept, and wliich it was disreputable in 
them to suggest ; it is this which has made Austria alike ready 
to Joia,,Bassia in coercing and terrifying the Porte, or to joih the 
'Western Powers in warning and thwarting the Czar ; it is this 
w(^ch has made England and Frandh slow' and forbearing to the 
of sjdliness and weakness ; and it is the knowledge of this 
its prevalence and power^ which has emboldened Nicholas 
to press on to bis designs with such arrogant and haughty vio- 
lence. 
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We cannot therefore wonder that men, on whoso head tho 
responsibility of action must rest, should exhaust every contriv- 
ance of diplomacy and every effort cf patience, before Venturing 
to begin a war of which the nature will be so serious and the 
issues so distant and uncertain. Nor perhaps ought wo to blame 
them too severely if, with such a prospect before them, they push 
forbearance beyond the limits of either dignity or prudence. We 
would only entreat them to remember that though it may be 
worth any effort and any sacrifice to amid such a war as lies 
before them, merely to postpone it may be worth no effort and 
no sacrifice at all. If it must come, it is best it should come at 
a time when, as now, our case is clear, our cause is just, our allies 
are strong, and our means ample and ready. A year or two henco 
might find us in a far less favourable position for encountering 
whatever eventualities the future may liavc in store for us. 
Turkey might be exhausted by a long and fruitless attitude of 
armed inaction ; possible controversies might have arisen with 
America; a coolness might have intervened between us and 
Franco ; Russian intrigue might have sown dissension and dis- 
trust among her allied antagonists; and we might liavc a Caffre, an 
Affghan, or a Burmese war upon our hands. But be this as it 
may, one thing is quite clear to us, and we shall think our rulers 
very weak and very culpable if they neglect it : — the ^‘Eastern 
Question” must be settled now on terms which will afford at hast 
a reasonable guarantee against its recurrence. It will not do to 
have it constantly hanging over us ready to burst at any moment 
when our coffers are empty and our hands 'jre full. Russia, w'o 
may be quite certain, will never abandon her designs or cease 
from her intrigues for the overthrow of Turkey and the posses- 
sion of Constantinople, till arrangements have been made wliich 
shew her the utter and permanent hopelessness of such designs. 
Nor wdll it do for us to be liable to be constantly called in to 
prevent and repel her aggressions, whether diplomatic and 
stealthy, or armed and violent. Nor will it do for the success- 
ful discomfiture of her aggressions to depend upon the chance of 
friendly relations and a good understanding between France and 
England. Turkey — or its substitute and successor, — whatever 
jiowcr may hold Constantinople, Roumelia, and Asia Minor, 
the Ottoman dominions, in short , — must be made self-supporting^ 
and must be made so now and for good. If the result of the 
present contest sliall show that the Porte can hold her own, 
that Turkey is stronger and Russia weaker than has hitherto 
been supposed,' and that her reforms and developed resources 
will render her in future single-handed a match for her colossal 
foe ; or if, through the active aid of her allies, pesce should be 
concluded on the foir and favourable terms already enumerated 
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—then our work will have been clone, and we may disinihs all 
further anxiety from our minds. But the first is> more than we 
can hope for : with all our }inowrledge of the elements of weak* 
ness and discord in the Muscovite empire, and with all our 
favourable opinion as to the improvement and unextin^uished 
energies of the Ottoman Power, we cannot flatter ourselves 
that the latter, as at present constituted, will not always bo 
greatly overmatched. How then are the two great rivals to 
be equalized^ or so far equalized that the greater can never 
hope either to conquer or absorb the other t Two plans have 
been proposed: the first needs onl}' to be stated in order to 
be condemnod; the second needs only a fow facts and a few 
inomentb^ reflection in order to bo dismissed as hopeless and 
absurd. The paitition of Turkey among the European powers 
would be a crime, which, even if we were ripe for it, would 
bring its own punishment ^lo^ with it in a progeny of inter- 
mingle disputes and wars. dismissal of the Mussulman 

race into the heart of Asia, and the establishment of a Greek 
Empire,” with Byzantium for its capital as of old, is the dream 
of a few ignorant enthusiasts. In the hr^t place, the Mussul- 
mans would not be so easily or speedily dismissed.” In Europe 
there are (to take Dr. Michelsen’s and Mr. Urquhart's statistics) 
3,800,000 Mahometans, of whom 1,100,000 are pure Osmanlis 
— brave, warlike, and fanatical, who might be conquered, but 
would never yield, in a war for empire and existence, and who 
w'ould be sup|>orted to the last by their brethren in Asia, w ho 
arc at least clcweti or twelve millions more. But suppose all these 
beaten or exterminated — what are the elements for the com))Obi- 
tion of a “ Greek Empire” in the place of European Tuikc> ? 
Wc have a number of races, incongruous, hostile, and unamalga- 
mated; various in origin, in blood, in character, and in lehgion 
— utterly uTifasable, and of whom the Greeks” do not form 
above one million out of fifteen. The rest arc made up of such 
heterogeneous elements as the following: — WaUachmns and 
Moldomana^ of mixed Dacian, Homan, and Slavonic race, and 
in religion of the Greek Church, — wild shepherds, carriers, and 
tillers of the soil ; Bulgarians^ a mixture of Slavonic and Tartar 
blood, peaceable agriculturists, of whom about one-fourth are 
Mahotoetans^ and tne re)Haaioder Oriental Christians ; Semiansy 
entirely SlaVoniCt and entirely Oriental Christians; Bosnians, 
savage and warlike, of Slavonic origin,, half Mahometan, a 
matter bdon^g to the Latin, and a (|ualrter to the Greek 
; Aldanians, semi-barbarians, of mingled Slave, Illyrian, 
Greek blood, indnly Mahometan, some Boman Catholic8,i 
' and ^Some Oriental Clmstians ; besides Armenians and Jevfs in 
conrideroble numbess^ Here are at least five races and three 
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religions: — pure Slavonians, mixed Slavonians; pure Greeks, 
mixed Greeks; Slavonians who are Catholics, Slavonians who 
are Greek Christians, Slavonians who are fanatical Mahomet- 
ans. How can a homogeneous and centralised empire be formed 
out of such repellent elements? and how can a Greek empire*' 
be constituted out of a wilderness of races and creeds, of whom 
only about one-fifteenth have any title to be called Greeks at 
all — and this fifteenth, though the shrewdest, by no means the 
most energetic, and assuredly the least commanding? ♦^AIl 
these populations,” says Urquhart, have accepted rhe Turks 
as masters ; not one of them would endure for a moment the 
supremacy of any of the others. If you had not the Turks you 
would require to invent them, unless you wish to sec European 
Turkey a chaos of bloodshed." 

It must not, however, be imagined that these several races 
have always acquiesced willingly and ]>«atiently in the domina- 
tion of their Ottoman rulers, or that they do not each indulge 
their own ambitious dreams of future development and suprem- 
acy. Most of them have in turn been restive, and several have 
obtained a greater or less degree of virtual independence. One 
way remains to combine all objects, realize all hopes, and meet, 
as far as possibility permits, all desires. Change Turkoy-in- 
Europo from a substantive empire into a Federal Union of 
States ; make the Sultan the svzotmn instead of the autocrat of 
the vai*ious provinces of his dominion ; rassimilatc all the other 
divisions to what Servia is now, and what Wallaohia would 
bo but for Kussian interference ; let each State govern itself, 
but pay a tribute to the central powers, ami, if need be, in 
case of V ar furnish a specified contingent. The Porte would 
then remain (what it is well qualified to be) a military and 
diplomatic supreme head, with Roiunelia only as its special 
appana*gc; and would cease to be (what probably it cannot 
successfully become) an administrative power. And the change 
would be very small, and perhaps after a time scarcely percep- 
tible ; for three of the European provinces are already virtually 
independent — Bosnia and Albania are always struggling to 
become so ; and of all the governments of Europe there is none 
so little bureaucratic— none of which the action is so slightly felt, 
and penetrates so feebly into the daily life of the people, — as that 
of Turkey, unless we except our own. * Under such an arrange- 
ment as this, the heart-burnings which at present exist between 
the dominant and the subiect races in the Ottoman dominions 
w'ould soon die away ; eacn separate State would be at liberty to 
follow *its own inherent tendencies, lo develop its own special 
resources, and to carry out its own special form of civilisation $ 
and the central and supreme Executive would be felt only as a 
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protection against foreign aggression, and a control upon intes- 
tine discord. 

But would Turkey, — thus re-organized upon a natural, healtliy, 
and permanent footing, bo able to stand her ground and form an 
adequate and enduring barrier against Muscovite encroachments 
and inti igiies ? Probably she would ; for then no one of the consti- 
tuent States would be willing for an instant to listen to any propo- 
sals of exchanging its own free and hopeful future for the dreary 
and dismal fate of incorporation with the over-grown dominion 
and subjection to the crushing and paralyzing sceptre of Kussia. 
Possibly she might not — were this cliange the only one. But 
assuredly she would, with an aid which we should propose to 
give her, and wdiich would make the future as secure and 
tran(|uil as futures can ever be. With Hungary independent 
and allied^ (and the alliance is natural, lor sentiments of friend- 
ship and consanguinity have long existed, and interests are 
identical,) the Magyars, the Slaves, and the Ottomans would 
bo safe, and Russian ambition would be for ever balHed and 
beaten back. Even with Hungary re-united to Austria under 
her old constitution, with the guarantee of her own ministry, 
her ow’ii army, and her admitted nationality; with old wounds 
healed, old wrongs forgiven, and old imperial intiigues sur- 
rendered because hopeless — (and this, if Austria were but wise, 
might be achieved to-morrow^) the future would be nearly if not 
quite as secure ; for, under such a healing arrangement Austria 
would be again poiverful enough to feel independent of Russian 
aid, and therefore no longer a reluctant and fettered acconijdice 
in Russian crime, A little timely wisdom at Vienna, and a 
little safe and needed spirit in Bondon and at Paris, might 
arrange this glorious pacification of Europe ere another month 
had passed. If something of this sort is not done, and done 
soon, the perils which w’’e shall have to encounter at no*distant 
date, wo believe in our hearts to be at least as certain as that w’o 
shall have only our own blindness, our own languor, our own 
timidity to thank for them. 
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